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Preface 


The conception and conceptualization of knowledge 
and the sciences, as well as the adaptation of methods and 
theories, are in each civilization formulated within the 
framework of its own metaphysical system forming its world- 
view. Each metaphysical system, and thus also the worldview 
it projects, is not the same for every other civilization; it dif- 
fers from one another in accordance with differences in the 
interpretation of what is taken to be ultimately true and real. 
If knowledge and the sciences that grow from it are not 
aligned to the statements and general conclusions of 
revealed Truth, then what is taken to be true may not always 
be truly so, nor what is taken to be real to be really so; and 
such interpretation must therefore undergo recurrent cor- 
rective revision necessitating what is called ‘paradigm shifts’ 
which involve also changes in the worldview and the meta- 
physical system that projects it. We do not agree with those 
who take the position that reality and truth, and values 
derived from them, are separate, and that they articulate 
their meanings within the paradigms of relativity and plural- 
ity having equal validity. 

Since we maintain that knowledge is not enurely a 
property of the human mind, and that the sciences derived 
from it are not the products solely of unaided human reason 
and sense experience possessing an objectivity that preclude 
value judgement, but that knowledge and the sciences need 
guidance and verification from the statements and general 
conclusions of revealed Truth, it is incumbent upon scholars 
and the learned among us who are entrusted to teach and to 
educate to acquaint themselves with a clear understanding 
of the metaphysics of Islam and of the permanently estab- 
lished constituent elements of the worldview derived from it. 
This is because that metaphysics is not only established upon 
reason and experience as reflected in the intellectual and 
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religious tradition of Islam, but also upon the articulation of 
the revealed religion itself about the nature of reality and of 
truth in verification of the Revelation. The book that now 
lies between your hands sets forth preliminary discourses on 
the nature of the metaphysics of Islam. 

With the exception of chapter I, which was written 
twenty years ago in the month of Ramadan, the other six 
chapters were written and completed during the months of 
the years 1989 (III); 1990 (IV, V and VI); 1993 (II); and 1994 
(VII). In chapter IJ, which is a commentary of the explana- 
tion on happiness given in chapter I, I have introduced a 
new theory of my own on the meaning and origin of tragedy. 
The whole book, as I have explained in the Epilogue, leads 
ultimately to an interpretation of the hidden meaning of the 
Quranic passages on the Creation in Six Days. 

These chapters were originally published as separate 
monographs in limited quantities at the request of the acad- 
emic staff of ISTAC and others. They requested that I elab- 
orate commentaries on each monograph, in the form of lec- 
tures at ISTAC which became known as the Saturday Night 
Lectures. These lectures, begun in 1992, were attended by 
all professors, visiting professors, research fellows, and stu- 
dents of ISTAC, as well as by professors and academic staff 
from other institutions of higher learning, and by profes- 
sionals and senior officials from government departments, 
institutes, and ministries. I wish to thank them all for their 
sincere support, especially to Associate Professor Dr. Wan 
Mohd. Nor Wan Daud, my Acting Deputy Director, for his 
constant cooperation and encouragement, and to Research 
Fellow Muhammad Zainiy Uthman, who helped me in 
preparing the General Index to the book. 


Syed Muhammad Naquib al-Aftas 
5 September, 1995/9 Rabi‘al-Akhir 1416 
KUALA LUMPUR 
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INTRODUCTION 


From the perspective of Islam, a ‘worldview’ is not 
merely the mind’s view of the physical world and of man’s 
historical, social, political and cultural involvement in it as 
reflected, for example, in the current Arabic expression of 
the idea formulated in the phrase nazrat alislam li al-kawn. It 
is incorrect to refer to the worldview of Islam as a nazrat al- 
islim li a-kawn. This is because, unlike what is conveyed by 
nazral, the worldview of Islam is not based upon philosophi- 
cal speculation formulated mainly from observation of the 
data of sensible experience, of what is visible to the eye; nor 
is it restricted to kawn, which is the world of sensible experi- 
ence, the world of created things. If such expressions are 
now in use in Arabic in contemporary Muslim thought, it 
only demonstrates that we are already being unduly influ- 
enced by the modern, secular Western scientific conception 
of the world that is restricted to the world of sense and sen- 
sible experience. Islam_does not concede to the dichotomy 
of the sacred and the profane; the worldview of Islam 
encompasses both al-dunya_ and atakhirah, in which the 
dunya-aspect must be related in a profound and inseparable 
way to the akhiral-aspect, and in which the akhirah-aspect has 
ultimate and final significance. The dunya-aspect is seen as a 
preparation for the akhirah-aspect. Everything in Islam is ulti- 
mately focussed on the akhirah-aspect without thereby imply- 


ing any attitude of neglect or being unmindful of the dunya-/ 


aspect. Reality is not what is often ‘defined’ in modern 
Arabic dictionaries as wagityyah, whose use, particularly in 
its grammatical form wagi‘y, is NOW In vogue. Reality is 
hagigah, which significantly is now seldom used due to the 
preoccupation with wagi‘iyyah which only points to factual 
occurrences. A factual occurrence is only one aspect in 
many of hagigah, whose ambit encompasses all of reality. 
Moreover, a factual occurrence may be an actualization of 


something false (2.e. batil); whereas reality is the actualiza- 
tion always of something true (2.e. hagg). What is meant by 
‘worldview’, according to the perspective of Islam, is then 
the vision of reality and truth that appears before our mind’s 
eye revealing what existence is all about; for it is the world of 
existence in its totality that Islam is projecting. Thus by 
‘worldview’ we must mean ru'yat alislam li al-wujud. 

The Islamic vision of reality and truth, which is a meta- 
physical survey of the visible as well as the invisible worlds 
including the perspective of life as a whole, is not a world- 
view that is formed merely by the gathering together of var- 
ious cultural objects, values and phenomena into artificial 
coherence.! Nor is it one that is formed gradually through a 
historical and developmentai process of philosophical spec- 
ulation and scientific discovery, which must of necessity be 
left vague and open-ended for future change and alteration 
in line with paradigms that change in correspondence with 
changing circumstances. It is not a worldview that undergoes 
a dialectical process of transformation repeated through the 
ages, from thesis to antithesis then synthesis, with elements 
of each of these stages in the process being assimilated into 
the other, such as a worldview based upon a system of 
thought that was originally god centered, then gradually 
became god-world centered, and is now world centered and 
perhaps shifting again to form a new thesis in the dialectical 
process. Such a worldview changes in line with ideological 
ages characterized by a predominance of the influence of 
particular and opposing systems of thought advocating dif- 
ferent interpretations of worldview and value systems likc 
that which have occurred and will continue to occur in the 


!. | mean by ‘artifical coherence’, a coherence that is not natur- 
al in the sense we mean as fitrah. Such coherence projected as 
a worldview must necessarily be subject to change with the 
change of circumstances. 


history of the cultural, religious and intellectual tradition of 
the West. There have not been in the history of the cultural, 
religious and intellectual tradition of Islam distinct ages 
characterized by a preponderance of a system of thought 
based upon materialism or idealism, supported by attendant 
methodological approaches and positions like empiricism, 
rationalism, realism, nominalism, pragmatism, positivism, 
logical positivism, criticism, oscillating between centuries 
and emerging one after another right down to our time. The 
representatives of Islamic thought — theologians, philoso- 
phers, metaphysicians — have all and individually applied 
various methods in their investigations without preponder- 
ating on anv one particular method. They combined in their 
investigations, and at the same time in their persons, the 
empirical and the rational, the deductive and the inductive 
methods and affirmed no dichotomy between the subjec- 
tive? and the objective, so that they all affected what I would 
call the tawhid method of knowledge. Nor have there been 
in Islam historical periods that can be characterized as ‘clas- 
sical’, then ‘medieval’, then ‘modern’ and now purportedly 
shifting again to ‘post-modern’; nor critical events between 
the medieval and the modern experienced as a ‘renaissance’ 
and an ‘enlightenment’. Proponents of shifts in systems of 
thought involving changes in the fundamental elements of 
the worldview and value system may say that all forms of cul- 
tures must experience such shifts, otherwise in the process 
of interaction with changing circumstances they exhaust 


2 By ‘subjective’ 1 mean not the popular understanding of the 
word. The human soul is creative; by means of perception, 
imagination, and intelligence it participates in the ‘creation’ 
and interpretation of the worlds of sense and sensible experi- 
ence, of images, and of intelligible forms. ‘Subjective’ here 1s 
something not opposed to what is objective, but complemen- 
tary to it. 


themselves and become uncreative and petrified. But this is 
true only in the experience and consciousness of civiliza- 
tions whose systems of thought and value have been derived 
from cultural and philosophical elements aided by the sci- 
ence of their times. Islam is not a form of culture, and its sys- 
tem of thought projecting its vision of reality and truth and 
the system of value derived from it are not merely derived 
from cultural and philosophical elements aided by science, 
but one whose original source is Revelation, confirmed by 
religion, affirmed by intellectual and intuitive principles. 
Islam ascribes to itself the truth of being a truly revealed reli- 
gion, perfected from the very beginning, requiring no his- 
torical explanation and evaluation in terms of the place it 
occupied and the role it played within a process of develop- 
ment. All the essentials of the religion: the name, the faith 
and practice, the rituals, the creed and system of belief were 
given by Revelation and interpreted and demonstrated by 
the Prophet in his words and model actions, not from cul- 
tural tradition which necessarily must flow in the stream of 
historicism. The religion of [slam was conscious of its own 
identity from the time of its revelauon. When it appeared on 
the stage of world history Islam was already ‘mature’, need- 
ing no process of ‘growing up’ to maturity. Revealed religion 
can only be that which knows itself from the very beginning; 
and that self-knowledge comes from the Revelation itself, 
not from history. The so called ‘development’ in the reli- 
gious traditions of mankind cannot be applied to Isiam, for 
what is assumed to be a developmental process 1s in the case 
of Islam only a process of interpretation and elaboration 
which must of necessity occur in alternating generations of 
believers of different nations, and which refer back to the 
unchanging Source. As such the worldview of Islam is char- 
acterized by an authenticity and a finality that points tc what 


3. Cf. al-Attas, Islam and Secularism, Kuala Lumpur, 1978, ch.II. 
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is ultimate, and it projects a view of reality and truth that 
encompasses existence and life altogether in total perspec- 
tive whose fundamental elements are permanently estab- 
lished. These are, to mention the most salient ones, the 
nature of God; of Revelation (7.e the Qur’an); of .His cre- 
ation; of man and the psychology of the human soul; of 
knowledge; of religion; of freedom; of values and virtues; of 
happiness — all of which, together with the key terms and 
concepts that they unfold, have profound bearing upon our 
ideas about change, development, and progress. I propose 
here in this Introduction to give a gist only of some of these 
fundamental elements of the worldview of Islam. A compre- 
hensive statement of their nature is already set forth in the 
chapters of this book. It is these fundamental elements of 
our worldvicw that we maintain to be permanently estab- 
lished that modernity is challenging, seeing that the shifting 
systems of thought that have brought modernity forth from 
the womb of history were fathered by the forces of secular- 
ization as a philosophical ideology. But as a matter of fact 
modernity or postmodernity has itself no coherent vision to 
offer that could be described as a worldview. If we could 
strike even a superficial similitude between a worldview and 
a picture depicted in a jigsaw puzzle, then the jigsaw of 
modernity is not only far from depicting any coherent pic- 
ture, but also the very pieces to form such a picture do not 
fit. [his is not to mention postmodernity, which is already 
undoing all the pieces. No true worldview can come into 
focus when a grandscale ontological system to project it is 
denied, and when there is a separation between truth and 
reality and between truth and values. These fundamental 
elements act as integrating principles that place all our sys- 
tems of meaning and standards-of life and values in coher- 
ent order as a unified system forming the worldview; and the 
supreme principle of true reality that is articulated by these 
fundamental elements is focussed on knowledge of the 
nature of God as revealed in the Qur’an. 

The nature of God as revealed in Islam is derived from 


Revelation. We do not mean by Revelation the sudden 
visions great poets and artists claim for themselves; nor the 
apostolic inspiration of the writers of sacred scripture; nor 
the illuminative intuition of the sages and people of dis- 
cernment. We mean by it the speech of God concerning 
Himself, His creation, the relation between them, and the 
way to salvation communicated to His chosen Prophet and 
Messenger, not by sound or letter, yet comprising all that He 
has represented in words, then conveyed by the Prophet to 
mankind in a linguistic form new in nature yet comprehensi- 
ble, without confusion with the Prophet’s own subjectivity 
and cognitive imagination. This Revelation is final, and it 
not only confirms the truth of preceding revelations in their 
original forms, but includes their substance, separating the 
truth from cultural creations and ethnic inventions. 

Since we affirm the Qur’an to be the speech of God 
revealed in a new form of Arabic, the description of His 
nature therein is therefore the description of Himself by 
Himself in His own words according to that linguistic form. 
It follows from this that the Arabic of the Qur’an, its inter- 
pretation in the Tradition, and its authentic and authoritay 
tive usage throughout the ages establishes the validity of that 
language to a degree of eminence in serving to describe 
reality and truth.* In this sense and unlike the situation pre- 
vailing in modernist and postmodernist thought, we main- 
tain that it is not the concern of Islam to be unduly involved 
in the semantics of languages in general that philosophers 
of language find problematic as to their adequacy to approx- 
imate or correspond with true reality. The conception of the 
nature of God that is derived from Revelation is also estab- 
lished upon the foundations of reason and intuition, and in 
some cases upon empirical intuition, as a result of man’s 


4. For further details, see my The Concept of Education in Islam, 
Kuala Lumpur, 1980, pp.1-15. 
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experience and consciousness of Him and of His creation. 
The nature of God understood in Islam is not the 
same as the conceptions of God understood in the various 
religious traditions of the world; nor is it the same as the 
conceptions of God understood in Greek and Hellenistic 
philosophical tradition; nor as the conceptions of God 
understood in Western philosophical or scientific tradition; 
nor in that of Occidental and Oriental mystical traditions. 
The apparent similarities that may be found between their 
various conceptions of God with the nature of God under- 
stood in Islam cannot be interpreted as evidence of identity 
of the One Universal God in their various conceptions of the 
nature of God; for each and every one of them serves and 
belongs to a different conceptual system, which necessarily 
renders the conception as a whole or the super system to be 
dissimilar with one another. Nor is there a ‘transcendent 
unity of religions’, if by ‘unity’ is meant ‘oneness’ or ‘same- 
ness’; and if by ‘unity’ is not meant ‘oneness’ or ‘sameness’, 
then there is plurality or dissimilarity of religions even at the 
level of transcendence. If it is conceded that there is plural- 
ity or dissimilarity at that level, and that by ‘unity’ is meant 
‘interconnectedness of parts that constitute a whole’, so that 
the unity is the interconnection of the plurality or dissimi- 
larity of religions as of parts constituting a whole, then it fol- 
lows that at the level of ordinary existence, in which 
mankind is subject to the limitations of humanity and the 
material universe, any one religion is incomplete in itself, is 
in itself inadequate to realize its purpose, and can only real- 
ize its purpose, which is true submission to the One 
Universal God without associating Him with any partner, 
rival, or like, at the level of transcendence. But religion 1s 
meant to realize its purpose precisely at the level of exis- 
tence in which mankind is subject to the limitations of 
humanity and the material universe, and not when mankind 
is not subject to these limitations as the term ‘transcendent’ 
conveys. If ‘transcendent’ is meant to refer to an ontological 
condition not included under any of the ten categories, God 
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is, strictly speaking, not the God of religion (2.e. dah) in the 
sense that there could be such a thing as a ‘unity’ of religions 
at that level. At that level God is recognized as rabb, not as 
lah; and recognizing Him as rabb does not necessarily imply 
oneness or sameness in the proper acknowledgement of the 
truth that is recognized, since Iblis also recognized God as 
rabb and yet did not properly acknowledge Him. Indeed, all 
of Adam’s progeny have already recognized Him as radé at 
that level. But mankind’s recognition of Him as such is not 
true unless followed by proper acknowledgement at the level 
in which He is known as z/ah. And proper acknowledgement 
at the level in which He is known as wah couisists in not asso- 
ciating Him with any partner, rival, or like, and in submitting 
to Him in the manner and form approved by Him and 
shown by His sent Prophets. If ‘wanscendent’ is meant to 
refer to a psychological condition at the level of experience 
and consciousness which ‘excels’ or ‘surpasses’ that of the 
masses among mankind, then the ‘unity’ that is experienced 
and made conscious of at the level of transcendence is not 
of religions, but of religious experience and consciousness, 
which is arrived at by the relatively few individuals only 
among mankind. But religion is meant to realize its purpose 
for the generality of mankind; and mankind as a whole can 
never be at the level of transcendence for there to be a unity 
of religions at that level. Then if it is denied that the unity at 
that level is the interconnection of the plurality or dissimi- 
larity of religions as of parts constituting a whole, rather that 
every one of the religions at the level of ordinary existence 
‘is Not a part of a whole, but is a whole in itself — then the 
‘unity’ that is meant is ‘oneness’ or ‘sameness’ not really of 
religions, but of the God of religions at the level of tran- 
scendence (2.¢. esoteric), implying thereby that at the level 
of ordinary existence (2.e. exoteric), and despite the plurali- 
ty and diversity of religions, each religion is adequate and 
valid in its own limited way, each authentic and conveying 
limited though equal truth. The notion of a plurality of 
truth of equal validity in the plurality and diversity of reli- 
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gions is perhaps aligned to the statements and general con- 
clusions of modern philosophy and science arising from the 
discovery of a plurality and diversity of laws governing the 
universe having equal validity each in its own cosmological 
system. The trend to align modern scientific discovery con- 
cerning the systems of the universe with corresponding 
statements applied to human society, cultural traditions, and 
values is one of the characteristic features of modernity. The 
position of those who advocate the theory of the transcen- 
dent unity of religions is based upon the assumption that all 
religions, or the major religions of mankind, are revealed reli- 
gions. They assume that the universality and transcendence 
of esoterism validates their theory, which they ‘discovered’ 
after having acquainted themselves with the metaphysics of 
Islam. In their understanding of this metaphysics of the tran- 
scendent unity of existence, they further assume that the 
transcendent unity of religions is already implied. There is 
grave error in all their assumptions, and the phrase ‘tran- 
scendent unity of religions’ is misleading and perhaps 
meant to be so for motives other than the truth. Their claim 
to belief in the transcendent unity of religions is something 
suggested to them inductively by the imagination and is 
derived from intellectual speculation and not from actual 
experience. If this is denied, and their claim is derived from 
the experience of others, then again we say that the sense of 
‘unity’ experienced is not of religions, but of varying 
degrees of individual religious experience which does not of 
necessity lead to the assumption that the religions of indi- 
viduals who experienced such ‘unity’, have truth of equal 
validity as revealed religions at the level of ordinary existence. 
Moreover, as already pointed out, the God of that experi- 
ence is recognized as the rabd, not the lah of revealed reli- 
gion. And recognizing Him as the rabé does not necessarily 
mean that acknowledging Him in true submission follows 
from that recognition, for rebellion, arrogance, and false- 
hood have their origin in that very realm of transcendence. 
There is only one revealed religion. It was the religion con- 
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veyed by all the earlier Prophets, who were sent to preach 
the message of the revelation to their own people in accordance 
with the wisdom and justice of the Divine plan to prepare 
the peoples of the world for reception of the religion in its 
ultimate and consummate form as a Universal Religion at 
the hands of the last Prophet, who was sent to convey the 
message of the revelation not only to his own people, but to 
mankind as a whole. The essential message of the revelation 
was always the same: to recognize and acknowledge and wor- 
ship the One True and Real God (2h) alone, without asso- 
ciating Him with any partner, rival, or equal, nor attributing 
a likeness to Him; and to confirm the truth preached by the 
earlier Prophets as well as to confirm the final truth brought 
by the last Prophet as it was confirmed by all the Prophets 
sent before him. With the exception of the people of this last 
Prophet, through whom the revealed religion achieved 
utmost perfection whose original purity is preserved to this 
day, most of the peoples to whom the earlier Prophets were 
sent deliberately renounced the guidance preferring instead 
cultural creations and ethnic inventions of their own, claim- 
ing these as ‘religions’ in imitation of revealed religion. 
There is only one genuine revealed religion, and its name is 
given as /slam, and the people who follow this religion are 
praised by God as the best among mankind. As for some 
among the peoples who preferred to follow their own and 
diverse forms of belief and practice described as ‘religions’, 
their realization of the Truth is their rediscovery, by means 
of guidance and sincerity of heart, of what is already clearly 
manifest in Islam even at the level of ordinary existence. 
Only Islam acknowledges and affirms the Unity of God 
absolutely without having to arrive at the level of transcen- 
dence to do so; without confusing such acknowledgement 
and affirmation with traditional forms of belief and practice 
described as ‘religions’; without confounding such acknowl- 
edgement and affirmation with cultural creations and eth- 
nic inventions interpreted in imitation of revealed religion. 
Therefore Islam does not admit of any error in the under- 
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standing of the Revelation, and in this sense Islam is not 
merely a form — it is the essence itself of religion (din). We do 
not admit in the case of Islam of a horizontal dividing line 
separating the exoteric from the esoteric understanding of 
the Truth in religion. We maintain rather a vertical line of 
continuity from the exoteric to the esoteric; a vertical line of 
continuity which we identify as the Straight Path of islam 
iman-ihsan without there being any inconsistency in the 
three stages of the spiritual ascent such that the Reality or 
transcendent Truth that is recognized and acknowledged is 
in our case accessible to many. It is futile to attempt to cam- 
ouflage error in the religions, in their respective under- 
standing and interpretation of their scriptures which they 
believe reflect the original revelation, by resorting to the 
characteristics and peculiarities of different forms of ethnic- 
ity and symbolism, and then to explain away the symbolism 
by means of a contrived and deceptive hermeneutic such 
that error appears as truth. Religion consists not only of 
affirmation of the Unity of God (a-tawhid), but also of the 
manner and form in which we verify that affirmation as shown 
by His last Prophet, who confirmed, perfected and consoll- 
dated the manner and form of affirmation and verification 
of Prophets before him. This manner and form of verifica- 
tion is the manner and form of submission to God. The test 
of true affirmation of the Unity of God, then, is the form of sub- 
mission to that God. It is only because the form of submission 
enacted by the religion that affirms the Unity of God is true 
to the verification of such affirmation that that particular reli- 
gion is called /slam. islam, then, is not merely a verbal noun 
signifying ‘submission’; it is also the name of a particular relt- 
gion descriptive of true submission, as well as the definition of 
religion: submission to God. Now the manner and form of 
submission enacted in religion is definitely influenced by 
the conception of God in the religion. It is therefore the 
conception of God in the religion that is crucial to the cor- 
rect articulation of the form of true submission; and this 
conception must be adequate in serving to describe the true 
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nature of God, which can only be derived from Revelation, 
not from ethnic or cultural tradition, nor from an amal- 
gamation of ethnic and cultural tradition with sacred scrip- 
ture, nor from philosophical speculation aided by the dis- 
coveries of science. 

The conception of the nature of God in Islam is the 
consummation of what was revealed to the Prophets accord- 
ing to the Qur’an. He is one God; living, self-subsistent, eter- 
nal and abiding. Existence is His very essence. He is one in 
essence; no division in His essence, whether in the imagina- 
tion, in actuality, or in supposition is possible. He is not a 
locus of qualities, nor is a thing portioned and divisible into 
parts, nor is He a thing compounded of constituent ele- 
ments. His oneness is absolute, with an absoluteness unlike 
the absoluteness of the natural universal, for while being 
thus absolute He is yet individuated in a manner of individ- 
uation that does not impair the purity of His absoluteness 
nor the sanctity of His oneness. He is transcendent, with a 
transcendence that does not make it incompatible for Him 
to be at once omnipresent, so that He is also immanent, yet 
not in the sense understood as belonging to any of the par- 
adigms of pantheism. He possesses real and eternal attribut- 
es which are qualities and perfections which He ascribes to 
Himself; they are not other than His essence, and yet they 
are also distinct from His essence and from one another 
without their reality and distinctness being separate entities 
subsisting apart from His essence as a plurality of eternals; 
rather they coalesce with His essence as an unimaginable 
unity. His unity is then the unity of essence, attributes, and 
acts, for He is living and powerful, knowing, willing, hearing 
and seeing, and speaking through His attributes of life and 
power, knowledge, will, hearing and sight, and speech; and 
the opposite of these are all impossible in Him. 

He is unlike the Aristotelian First Mover, for He is 
always in act as a free agent engaged in perpetual creative 
activity not involving change in Him or transformation and 
becoming. He is far too exalted for the Platonic and 
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Aristotelian dualism of form and matter to be applied to His 
creative activity; nor can His creating and His creation be 
described in terms of the Plotinian metaphysics of emana- 
tion. His creating is the bringing forth of ideal realities that 
preexist in His knowledge into external existence by His 
power and His will; and these realities are entities that he 
causes to become manifest in the interior condition of His 
being. His creating is a single act repeated in an eternal 
process, whereas the contents of the process which are His 
creation are noneternal, being originated in new yet similar 
guises in discrete durations of existence for as long as He 
wills. 

It is through Revelation, in which God has described 
Himself, His creative activity and His creation, and not 
through Greek or Hellenistic philosophical tradition, nei- 
ther even through philosophy nor through science, that 
Islam interprets the world together with all its parts in terms 
of events that occur within a perpetual process of a new cre- 
ation. This interpretation entails the affirmation of realities 
and their double nature consisting of complementary oppo- 
sites; their existential condition of permanence and change; 
their involvement in a continual process of annihilation and 
renewal by similars; their absolute beginning in past time 
and their absolute end in future time. There are limitations 
to time and space; and both are the result of the creative act 
that brings the cosmos into existence. Change is not in the 
phenomenal things, as that would imply the persistence of 
existence in the things making them substrata for change to 
take place, but at the ontological level of their realities which 
contain within themselves all their future states. Change is 
then the successive actualization, by means of the creative 
act, of potentialities inherent in the realities of things which 
as they unfold their contents in correspondence with the 
creative command preserve their identities through time. 
The dual condition of the realities involving permanence on 
the one hand and change on the other presupposes a third 
ontological category in the interior condition of Being 
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between external existence and non-existence. This is the 
realm of ideal realities subsisting as permanently established 
entities in the consciousness of God, and they are none 
other than the forms and aspects of the names and attribut- 
es of God considered in their aspect of difference from Him. 

Islam affirms the possibility of knowledge; that know!- 
edge of the realities of things and their ultimate nature can 
be established with certainty by means of our external and 
internal senses and faculties, reason and intuition, and true 
reports of scientific or religious nature, transmitted by their 
authentic authorities. Islam has never accepted, nor has ever 
been affected by ethical and epistemological relativism that 
made man the measure of all things, nor has it ever created 
the situation for the rise of skepticism, agnosticism, and sub- 
Jectivism, all of which in one way or another describe aspects 
of the secularizing process which have contributed to the 
birth of modernism and postmodernism. 

Knowledge is both the arrival of meaning in the soul 
as well as the soul’s arrival at meaning. In this definition we 
affirm that the soul is not merely a passive recipient like the 
tabula rasa, but is also an active one in the sense of setting 
itself in readiness to receive what it wants to receive, and so 
to consciously strive for the arrival at meaning. Meaning is 
arrived at when the proper place of anything in a system is 
clarified to the understanding. The notion of ‘proper place’ 
already implies the existence of ‘relation’ obtaining between 
things which altogether describe a system, and it is such rela- 
tion or network of relations that determines our recognition 
of the thing’s proper place within the system. By ‘place’ is 
meant here that which occurs not only in the spatio-tem po- 
ral order of existence, but also in the imagiiial, intelligible, 
and transcendental orders of existence. Since objects of 
knowledge from the point of view of human cognition are 
without limit, and since our external and internal senses and 
faculties of imagination and cognition all have limited pow- 
ers and potentials, each created to convey and conserve 
information concerning that for which it was appointed, rea- 
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son demands that there is a limit of truth for every object of 
knowledge, beyond which or falling short of which the truth 
about the object as it and its petentials should be known 
becomes false. Knowledge of this limit of truth in every 
object of knowledge is either attained by way of common 
sense if the object is already something obvious to the under- 
standing, or it is achieved through wisdom, either practical 
or theoretical as the case may be, when the object is some- 
thing obscure to the understanding. The apparent and obvi- 
ous meanings of the objects of knowledge have to do with 
their respective places within the system of relations; and 
their ‘proper’ places become apparent to our understand- 
ing when the limits of their significance are recognized. This 
then is the position of truth: that there are limits to the 
meaning of things in the way they are meant to be known, 
and their proper places are profoundly bound up with the 
limits of their significance. 7rue knowledge is then knowl- 
edge that recognizes the limit of truth in its every object. 
Our real challenge is the problem of the corruption of 
knowledge. This has come about due to our own state of 
confusion as well as influences coming from the philosophy, 
science, and ideology of modern Western culture and civi- 
lization. Intellectual confusion emerged as a result of 
changes and restriction in the meaning of key terms that 
project the worldview derived from Revelation. The reper- 
cussions arising from this intellectual confusion manifest 
themselves in moral and cultural dislocation, which is symp- 
tomatic of the degeneration of religious knowledge, faith, 
and values. The changes and restrictions in the meanings of 
such key terms occur due to the spread of secularization as 
a philosophical program, which holds sway over hearts and 
minds enmeshed in the crisis of truth and the crisis of iden- 
tity. These crises, in turn, have become actualized as a result 
of a secularized system of education that causes deviations, if 
not severance, from historical roots that have been firmly 
established by our wise and illustrious predecessors upon 
foundations vitalized by religion. One must see that the kind 
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of probiem confronting us is of such a profound nature as to 
embrace all the fundamental elements of our worldview that 
cannot simply be resolved by legalistic and political means. 
Law and order can only find their places when recognition 
of truth as distinguished from falsehood, and veal as distin- 
guished from illusory, is affirmed and confirmed by action 
in acknowledgement of the recognition. This is achieved by 
means of right knowledge and right method of disseminat- 
ing it. So let us not dissipate our energies in attempting to 
find the way out by groping in the labyrinths of legalism, but 
concentrate them instead by grappling the main probiem, 
which is bound up intimately with the correct understand- 
ing and appreciation of religion and the worldview project- 
ed by it, because that directly concerns man, his knowledge 
and purpose in life, his ultimate destiny. 

The process of acquisition of knowledge is not called 
‘education’ unless the knowledge that is acquired includes 
moral purpose that activates in the one who acquires it what 
I call adab. Adab is right action that springs from self-disci- 
pline founded upon knowledge whose source is wisdom. For 
the sake of convenience | shall translate adad simply as ‘right 
action’. There is an intrinsic connection between meaning 
and knowledge. I define ‘meaning’ as the recognition of the 
place of anything in a system, which occurs when the relation a 
thing has with others in the system becomes clarified and understood. 
‘Place’ refers to right or proper place in the system; and ‘sys- 
tem’ here refers to the Quranic conceptual system as for- 
mulated into a worldview by tradition and articulated by reli- 
gion. Knowledge as we have already defined is the arrival of 
meaning in the soul, and the soul’s arrival at meaning, and this 
is the recognition of the proper places of things in the order of cre- 
ation, such that tt leads to the recognition of the proper place of God 
in the order of being and existence. But knowledge as such does 
not become an education unless the recognition of proper 
places is actualized by acknowledgement — that is, by con- 
firmation and affirmation in the self — of the reality and 
truth of what is recognized. Acknowledgement necessitates 
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action that is proper to recognition. Adad, or right action, 
consists of such acknowledgement. Education, then, is the 
absorption of adaé in the self. The actualization of adab in 
individual selves composing society as a collective entity 
reflects the condition of justice; and justice itself is a reflec- 
tion of wisdom, which is the light that is lit from the lamp of 
prophecy that enabies the recipient to discover the right and 
proper place for a thing or a being to be. The condition of 
being in the proper place is what I have called justice; and 
adab is that cognitive action by which we actualize the condi- 
tion of being in the proper place. So adab in the sense I am 
defining here, is also a reflection of wisdom; and with 
respect to society adab is the just order within it. Adad, con- 
cisely defined, is the spectacle of jusuce (‘ad/) as it is reflect- 
ed by wisdom (hzkmah). 

In order to explain what I mean by adab and to appre- 
ciate my definition of it, let us consider, for example, one’s 
self. The human self or soul has two aspects: the one predis- 
posed to praiseworthy acts, intelligent by nature, loyal to its 
covenant with God; the other inclined to evil deeds, bestial 
by nature, heedless of its covenant with God. The former we 
call the rational soul (abnafs al-natiqah), the latter the carnal 
or animal soul (alnafs al-hayawantyyah). When the rational 
soul subdues the animal soul and renders it under control, 
then one has put the animal soul in its proper place and the 
rational soul also in its proper place. In this way, and in rela- 
tion to one’s self, one is putting one’s self in one’s proper 
place. This is adab toward one’s self. Then in relation to 
one’s family and its various members; when one’s attitude 
and behaviour toward one’s parents and elders display sin- 
cere acts of humility, love, respect, care, charity; this shows 
one knows one’s proper place in relation to them by putting 
them in their proper places. This is adab toward family. And 
similarly, such attitude and behaviour, when extended to 
teachers, friends, community, leaders, manifest knowledge 
of one’s proper place in relation to them; and this knowl- 
‘edge entails requisite acts in order to actualize adab toward 
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them ali. Again, when one puts words in their proper places 
so that their true meanings become intelligible, and sen- 
tences and verses in like manner such that prose and poetry 
become literature, then that is adab toward language. 
Further, when one puts trees and stones, mountains, rivers, 
valleys and lakes, animals and their habitat in their proper 
places, then that is adab toward nature and the environment. 
The same applies to one’s home when one arranges furni- 
ture and puts things in their proper places therein until 
harmony is achieved — all such activity is adab towards home 
and furniture. And we cite also putting colours, shapes, and 
sounds in their proper places producing pleasing effects — 
that is adab toward art and music. Knowledge too, and its 
many branches and disciplines, some of which have more 
important bearing upon our life and destiny than others; if 
one grades them according to various levels and priorities 
and classifies the various sciences in relation to their priori- 
ties putting each one of them in its proper place, then that 
is adab toward knowledge. It should already become clear 
that my interpretation of the ineaning of adab reveals that 
adab implies knowledge; it is knowledge derived from wis- 
dom (hikmah); it manifests the purpose of seeking knowl 
edge; it is also internal and external activity of the soul that 
springs from ethical and moral values and virtues; its fount 
of origin is not philosophy nor science, but revealed truth 
that flows from religion. 

From the above definitions of some of the major key 
concepts in Islam, which all converge upon the concept of 
knowledge, it becomes clear that their meanings are closely 
interrelated, in particular their meanings which all focus 
upon the notion of ‘proper place’ which points to a certain 
‘order’ in the system and one’s relation to that order. The 
order is in the form of hierarchy which pervades the creat- 
ed order of being and existence, both external existence 
and mental existence. The hierarchy I mean, when applied 
to the human order, is not to be misunderstood as the kind 
of hierarchy created by man and articulated into a social 
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structure such as a system of caste, or a graded priestly orga- 
nization, or any kind of social stratification according to 
class. It is not something to be organized into a social struc- 
ture; it is rather something to be organized zn the mind and 
actualized in the attitude and the behaviour. The organization 
in the mind is not formulated by the human criteria of 
power, wealth, and lineage, but by the Quranic criteria of 
knowledge, intelligence, and virtue. When the mind recog- 
nizes the reality that knowledge and being are ordered 
according to their various levels and degrees, and when the 
attitude and the behaviour acknowledges by action what the 
mind recognizes, then this conformity of the acknowledge- 
ment with the recognition, by which the self assumes its 
proper place in coincidence with the act of acknowledge- 
ment, is none other than adab. But when the mind displaces 
the levels and degrees of knowledge and being, disrupting 
the order in the legitimate hierarchy, then this is due to the 
corruption of knowledge. Such corruption is reflected in 
the confusion of justice, so that the notion of ‘proper places’ 
no longer applies in the mind or externally, and the disinte- 
gration of adab takes place. 

The disintegration of adab, which is the effect of the 
corruption of knowledge, creates the situation whereby false 
leaders in all spheres of life emerge; for it not only implies 
the corruption of knowledge, but it also means the loss of 
the capacity and ability to recognize and acknowledge true 
leaders. Because of the intellectual anarchy that character- 
izes this situation, the common people become determiners 
of intellectual decisions and are raised to the level of author- 
ity on matters of knowledge. Authentic definitions become 
undone, and in their stead we are left with platitudes and 
vague slogans disguised as profound concepts. The inability 
to define; to identify and isolate problems, and hence to pro- 
vide for right solutions; the creation of pseudo-problems; 
the reduction of problems to mere political, socio-economic 
and legal factors become evident. It is not surprising if such 
‘a situation provides a fertile breeding ground for the emer- 
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gence of deviationists and extremists of many kinds who 
make ignorance their capital. 

Language reflects ontology. Introducing key concepts 
foreign to a language involves not merely the translating of 
words, but more profoundly the translating of symbolic 
forms belonging to the super system of a foreign worldview 
not compatible with the worldview projected by the lan- 
guage into which such concepts are introduced. Those 
responsible for introducing them and advocating their cur- 
rency are the scholars, academics, journalists, critics, politi- 
clans and amateurs not firmly grounded upon knowledge of 
the essentials of religion and its vision of reality and truth. 
One of the main causes for the emergence of intellectual 
confusion and anarchy is the changes and restrictions which 
they have effected in the meanings of key terms that project 
the worldview of Islam which is derived from Revelation. 
The major factor that influenced their thinking is undoubt- 
edly the introduction of the concept secular and its implica- 
tions into our language and our universe of discourse, which 
Muslims as a whole have yet to perceive from its proper per- 
spective. 

The early latinized Western Church monopolized 
learning and coined the term ‘secular’ (saeculum) to refer to 
people who are unable to read and write, who are therefore 
not learned in the arts and sciences, especially in law and 
medicine, who are then generally called the ‘laity’: the non- 
professional, not expert. Due to the preoccupation of such 
people with mundane matters, the term also conveys a gen- 
eral meaning of ‘being concerned with the affairs of the 
world’; of being ‘not sacred’, ‘not monastic’, ‘not ecclesiasti- 
cal’; of being something ‘temporal’, something ‘profane’. 
Hence we find this term being translated by Christian Arabs 
into Christian Arabic as ‘almaniy’, meaning: laysa min arbab 
alfann aw al-hirfah; and ‘secularity’ as al-ihtimam bi umitr al- 
dunya, or althtimam bi al-alamiyyat, and ‘to secularize’ as 
hawwal ila gharad ‘Glamiy ay dunyawty. This translation of the 
term and its various grammatical forms, in the sense under- 
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stood by the Western Christian Church and its Christian 
Arab translators, has been allowed to gain currency in con- 
temporary mainstream Islamic Arabic, despite the clear fact 
that it has no relevance whatsoever to Islam and to the 
Muslim ummah. There is no equivalent in Islam to the con- 
cept secular, especially when there is no equivalent to 
‘church’ or ‘clergy’, and when Islam does not concede that 
there is a dichotomy of the sacred and the profane which 
naturally brings about a demeaning of the profane world. If 
the nearest equivalent were to be found in Islam to the con- 
cept secular, then it would be that which is connoted by the 
Quranic concept of athayat al-dunya: ‘the worldly life’. The 
word dunya, derived from dana, conveys the meaning of 
something being ‘brought near’. This something that is 
being ‘brought near’, according to my interpretation, is the 
world together with all its parts; for it is the world that is 
being brought near, that is, being brought near to the experience 
and consciousness of man. Hence the world is called dunya. By 
virtue of the fact that what is being brought near — that is, 
the world and the life in it — surround us as it were and 
overwhelm us, they are bound to distract from conscious- 
ness of our final destination, which is beyond this world and 
this life, which is what comes after, that is, al-akhirah. Since it 
comes at the end, al-akhirah is felt as far, and this accentuates 
the distraction created by what is near. The Holy Qur’an says 
that the Hereafter is better than the life of this world; it is 
more abiding, everlasting. But the Holy Qur’an does not 
derogate the worlid itself; or dissuade from contemplation 
and reflection and interpretation of it and its wonders; 
rather it extols the world of creation and urges us to con- 
template and reflect upon it and its wonders in order that we 
might be able to interpret and derive their practical and 
beneficial purpose. The Holy Qur’an only warns of the dis- 
tracting and ephemeral nature of life in the world. The 
warning emphasis in the concept of al-hayat al-dunya is the 
“fein it, not the world, so that the world and nature are not 
dlemeaned as implied in the concept secular. That is why |! 
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said that alhayat al-dunya is the nearest equivalent to the 
concept secular, because in actual fact there is no real equiv- 
alent concept in the worldview of Islam projected by the 
Holy Qur’an. Moreover, since the world is that which is 
‘brought near’, and since the world and nature are signs or 
ayat of God, it is the signs of God that are brought near to 
our experience and consciousness; and it would be blasphe- 
mous, to say the least, to derogate the world and nature 
knowing them in their true character and purpose. It is 
God’s manifestation of His infinite mercy and loving kind- 
ness that He caused His signs to be brought near to us, the 
better for us to understand their intended meanings. There 
can be no excuse, therefore, for those who, struck by awe of 
the signs, worship them instead of God to whom they point; 
or those who, seeking God, yet demean and abjure His signs 
because they see tempting evil in them and not in them- 
selves; or again those who, denying God, appropriate His 
signs for their own materialistic ends and change them in 
pursuit of illusory ‘development’. The world cannot develop 
as it is already perfect according to its own /ztrah, only life in 
the world can develop. There is a final end to the world just 
as there is a final end to life in the world. Development of 
life in the world is that which leads to success in that which 
comes after it, for there is no meaning to ‘development’ 
unless it is aligned to a final objective. 

The Latin term saeculum in its original sense relates to 
the doctrinal formulations of the Western Christian reli- 
gious tradition. The true meanings couched in it, however, 
gradually asserted their intentions in the experience and 
consciousness of Western man extending over a period of 
more than seven centuries of his intellectual and scientific 
development until their full implications have now become 
actualized. Whereas originally the term ‘secular’, from saecu- 
lum, conveyed a spatio-temporal connotation, as can be 
understood from the way it was used, the order of prece- 
dence in the formulation of the dual meaning has now 
undergone a change emphasizing the lfemporal rather than 
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the spatial aspect. The original spatio-temporal connotation 
is derived historically out of the experience and conscious- 
ness born of the fusion of the Graeco-Roman and Judaic tra- 
ditions in Western Christianity. It is this ‘fusion’ of the mutu- 
ally conflicting elements of the Hellenic and Hebrew world- 
views which have deliberately been incorporated into 
Christianity that modern Christian theologians and intellec- 
tuals recognize as problematic, in that the former views exis- 
tence as basically spatial and the latter as basically temporal. 
The arising confusion of worldviews becomes the root of 
their epistemological and hence also theological problems. 
Since the world has only in modern times been more and 
more understood and recognized by them as historical, the 
emphasis on the temporal aspect of it has become more 
meaningful and has conveyed a special significance to them. 
For this reason they exert themselves in efforts emphasizing 
what they conceive to be the Hebrew vision of existence, 
which they think is more congenial with the spirit of ‘the 
times’, and denouncing the Hellenic as a grave and basic 
nustake. So they now say that the concept secular conveys a 
markedly dual connotation of time and location; the time 
referring to the ‘now’ or ‘present’ sense of it, and the loca- 
uon to the ‘world’ or ‘worldly’ sense of it. Thus saeculum is 
interpreted to mean basically ‘this age’ or the ‘present time’; 
and this age or the present time refers to events in this 
world, and it also then means ‘contemporary events’. The 
emphasis of meaning is set on a particular time or period in 
the world viewed as a historical process. The concept secular 
refers to the condition of this world at this particular time or 
period or age. Already here we discern the germ of meaning 
that easily develops itself naturally and logically into the exis- 
tential context of an ever-changing world in which there 
occurs the relativity of human values. And this natural and 
logical development of the concept secular is now taking 
place in contemporary, modern Western civilization, which 
is propagating it throughout the world. 

We must see, in view of the fact that secularization is 
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not merely confined to the Western world, that their experi- 
ence of it and their attitude toward it is most instructive for 
Muslims. We must be made aware that secularization, in the 
way in which it is also happening in the Muslim world, does 
effect our beliefs and way of life, even if not in the same way 
it does the beliefs and way of life of Western man; because 
problems arising out of secularization, though not quite the 
same as those besetting the West, have certainly caused 
much confusion in our midst. It is not surprising that these 
problems are caused due to the introduction of Western 
ways of thinking, and judging, and believing emulated by 
some modernist as well as traditionalist Muslim scholars and 
intellectuals who have been unduly influenced by the mod- 
ern West and overawed by its scientific and technological 
achievements, who by virtue of the fact that they could so 
readily be thus influenced betray their lack of true under- 
standing and full grasp of both the worldviews of Islam and 
of the modern West and the essential beliefs and modes of 
thought that project them. They have, because of their influ- 
ential positions in Muslim society, become conscious or 
unconscious disseminators of unnecessary confusion that is 
founded upon a crisis of identity. The situation in our midst 
can indeed be seen as critical when we consider the fact that 
Muslims are generally unaware of what the secularizing 
process implies. It is therefore essential that we obtain a 
clear understanding of it from those who know and are con- 
scious of it, who believe and welcome it, who teach and advo- 
cate it to the world. 

Secularization is defined as “the deliverance of man first 
from religious then from metaphysical control over his rea- 
son and his language”? It is the setting free of the world from 
religious and semi-religious understandings of itself; the 
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dispelling of all closed worldviews, the breaking of all super- 
natural myths and sacred symbols; the “defatalization” of his- 
tory; the discovery by man that he has been left with the 
world on his hands, that he can no longer blame Fortune or 
the Furies for what he does with it; it is man turning his 
attention away from the worlds beyond and toward this 
world and this time. 

Secularization encompasses not only the political and 
social aspects of life, but also inevitably the cultural, for it 
denotes “the disappearance of religious determination of 
the symbols of cultural integration”. It implies an irre- 
versible historical process in which culture and society are 
“delivered from tutelage to religious control and closed 
metaphysical worldviews”. It is considered a “liberating 
development”, and the end product of secularization is his- 
torical relativism. Hence according to them history is a 
process of secularization. The integral components in the 
dimensions of secularization are the “disenchantment of 
nature”, the “desacralization of politics’, and the “deconse- 
cration of values”. By the disenchantment of nature — a 
term and concept borrowed from the German sociologist 
Max Weber® — they mean as he means, the “freeing of 
nature from its religious overtones”, which means to deprive 
nature of spiritual meaning so that man can act upon itas he 
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pleases and make use of it according to his needs and plans, 
and hence create historical change and ‘development’. By 
the desacralization of politics they mean the “abolition of 
sacral legitimation of political power and authority”, which 
is the prerequisite of political change and hence also social 
change allowing for the emergence of the historical process. 
By the deconsecration of values they mean the “rendering 
transient and relative all cultural creations and every value 
system” which for them include religion and worldviews hav- 
ing ultimate and final significance, so that in this way histo- 
ry, the future, is open to change, and man is free to create 
the change and immerse himself in the ‘evolutionary’ 
process. This attitude toward values demands an awareness 
on the part of secular man of the relativity of his own views 
and beliefs; he must live with the realization that the rules 
and ethical codes of conduct which guide his own life will 
change with the times and generations. This attitude 
demands what they call ‘maturity’; and hence secularization 
is also a process of ‘evolution’ of the consciousness of man 
from the ‘infantile’ to the ‘mature’ states, and is defined as 
the “removal of juvenile dependence from every level of 
society”; the process of “maturing and assuming responsibil- 
ity”; the “removal of religious and metaphysical supports and 
putting man on his own”. They further say that this recur- 
ring change of values is also the recurrent phenomenon of 
“conversion” which occurs “at the intersection of the action 
of history on man and the action of man on history”, which 
they call “responsibility”, the acceptance of “adult account- 
ability”. Thus as already mentioned, they visualise the con- 
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temporary experience of secularization as part of the evolu- 
tionary process of human history; as part of the irreversible 
process of ‘coming of age’, of ‘growing up’ to ‘maturity’ 
when they will have to ‘put away childish things’ and learn 
to have ‘the courage to be’. 

If the full implications of the foregoing brief exposi- 
tion of the meaning of secularization is understood, it will 
become obvious that the twentieth century Christian Arabic 
usage and accepted translation of the term ‘secular’ as 
‘almanty merely reflects its meaning as formulated by the 
latinized Western Christianity of the thirteenth century. 
Even though the modern translators vaguely refer to the 
term ‘secular’ as meaning also jiliy or garnzy, yet they were 
completely unaware of the way in which the concept 
couched in the term ‘secular’ has evolved during the last 
seven centuries in the experience and consciousness of 
Western man, causing the rise of contemporary problems 
never encountered before. Their description of secularity as 
alihtimam bi umur al-dunya, or as alihtemam bi al-‘alamtyyai is 
not quite correct, because to be preoccupied with the affairs 
of the world, or with worldly things, is according to us not 
necessarily to be opposed to religion; whereas secularity 
understood in the modern sense is necessarily opposed to 
religion. Similarly, to secularize is not quite the same as 
hawwal ila gharad ‘alami ay dunyawi, because to change in 
accordance with what is good in the pursuit of worldly ends 
is according to us not necessarily to change in opposition to 
religion. Secularization in the modern sense described 
above, and which is actually happening, is a process which is 
definitely opposed to religion; it is a philosophical program or 
an ideology that seeks to destroy the very foundations of reli- 
gion. ‘Almaniyyah, then, cannot be a description of ‘secular- 
ism’; as it seems to me nearer the truth to describe it as waqz 
‘yyah in view of its close conceptual connection with the 
philosophical ideology of positivism. Be that as it may, since 
the dual connotation of place and time is fundamental to the 
‘concept of saeculum, which conveys already the germ of 
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meaning that evolves naturally and logically into its present, 
contagious fullness; and since the place and the time refer 
to here and now respectively, it would be more precise to 
describe ‘secularism’ literaily by some compound word such 
as hunalaniyyah, from hunaand at-an. For the ‘here-and-now- 
ness’ elicited by hunalantyyah clearly projects a conception of 
the world and of life in it that rejects other worlds beyond; 
that repudiates the past except insofar as it confirms the pre- 
sent; that affirms an open future; that altogether denies relli- 
gion and worldviews having ultimate and final significance. 
But better sull to emulate the method of discerning schol- 
ars, savants, and sages among our early predecessors who 
were very much aware of the paramount importance of lan- 
guage and its profound connection with reason; who were 
meticulous in the correct usage of language and the pursuit 
of authentic meaning; who exercised great care not to con- 
fuse Islamic terms and concepts with those that do not cor- 
respond and cohere with the worldview of Islam; who were 
not inclined to hasty and negligent arabization of alien 
terms and concepts opposed to our religion and our vision 
of reality and truth. Many of the Greek terms and concepts 
were transcribed in their original forms so as to render their 
foreign origin immediately recognizable such that their 
proper places become known. So it would be better if the 
term ‘secular’ were just transcribed into Arabic spelled sin- 
ya -kaflam-ra, with kasrah to stn; dammah to kaf, and fathah to 
lam. In this way we would know at once that the term and the 
concept is not Islamic Arabic. To arabize such terms and 
concepts is to introduce confusion in our minds, because 
that will give the impression that they are natural to Islam 
and would encourage Muslims not only to think in those 
terms and concepts, but to actualize such thought that are 
alien and opposed to Islam into concrete reality. 

I strongly believe with sound reason that the arabiza- 
tion and introduction of the ambivalent concept of 
‘almanzyyah into mainstream contemporary Arabic is largely 
responsible for insinuating into the Muslim mind the 
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dichotomous separation of the sacred and the profane, cre- 
ating therein the socio-political notion of an unbridgeable 
gap separating what it considers to be a ‘theocratic state’ 
from a ‘secular state’. There is confusion in the Muslim 
mind in misunderstanding the Muslim ‘secular’ state by set- 
ting 1t in contrast with the ‘theocratic’ state. But since Islam 
does not involve itself in the dichotomy between the sacred 
and the profane, how then can it set in contrast the theo- 
cratic state with the secular state? An Islamic state is neither 
wholly theocratic nor wholly secular. A Muslim state calling 
itself or is called by others ‘secular’, does not necessarily 
wave to divest nature of spiritual meaning; does not neces- 
sarily have to deny religious values and virtues in politics and 
human. affairs; does not necessarily have to oppose religious 
truth and religious education in the way that the philosoph- 
ical and scientific process which I call ‘secularization’ neces- 
sarily does involve the divesting of spiritual meaning from 
the world of creation; the denial of religious values and 
virtues from politics and human affairs; and the relativiza- 
ton of all values and of truth in the human mind and con- 
duct. Jt is this confusion in the Muslim mind that is causing 
the emergence in our midst of social and political upheavals 
and disunity. Unity has two aspects: the outward, external 
unity Manifested in society as communal and national soli- 
darity; and the inward, internal unity of ideas and mind 
revealed in intellectual and spiritual coherence that encom- 
passes realms beyond communal and national boundaries. 
Understanding of our identity as Muslims pertains to the 
second aspect, which is fundamental to the realization of thie 
first. The coherence of this second aspect depends upon the 
soundness and integrity of concepts connoted in language, 
the instrument of reason which influences the reasoning of 
its users. If the soundness and integrity of concepts in lan- 
guage is confused, then this is due to a confusion in ‘world- 
view caused by the corruption of knowledge. 

In the languages of Muslim peoples, including Arabic, 
there is a basic vocabulary consisting of key terms which gov- 
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ern the interpretation of the Islamic vision of reality and 
truth, and which project the worldview of Islam in correct 
perspective. Because the words that comprise this basic 
vocabulary have their origins in the Holy Qur’an these 
words are naturally in Arabic, and are deployed uniformly in 
all Muslim languages, reflecting the intellectual and spiritu- 
al unity of the Muslims throughout the world. The Islamic 
basic vocabulary is composed of key terms and concepts 
related to one another meaningfully, and altogether deter- 
mining the conceptual structure of reality and existence 
projected by them. The islamization of language, which is a 
fundamental element in conversion to Islam, is none other 
than this infusion of the Islamic basic vocabulary into the 
languages of Muslim peoples. In this way, each language of 
a Muslim people with every other has in common this 
Islamic basic vocabulary as its own basic vocabulary; and as 
such all languages of Muslim peoples indeed belong to the 
same family of Islamic languages. What I wish to introduce 
here is the concept of Islamic language — that there is such 
a thing as Islamic language. Because language that can be cat- 
egorized as Islamic does exist by virtue of the common 
Islamic vocabulary inherent in each of them, the key terms 
and concepts in the basic vocabulary of each of them ought 
indeed to convey the same meanings, since they all are 
involved in the same conceptual and semantic network. If, 
for example, we find today that the focus word “im, which is 
a major key term in the basic vocabulary of all Islamic lan- 
guages, conveys different connotations in each member of 
the family of Islamic languages, then this regrettable fact is 
not caused by what is vaguely termed as ‘social change’, but 
by ignorance and error, which is productive of the confusion 
that causes social change. To say that restriction of meaning, 
or alteration of meaning, such that the original intention is 
no longer conveyed, affecting key terms in the basic vocab- 
ulary of Islam, is due to social change, and to acquiesce to 
such restriction and alteration of meaning as the exponents 
of modern linguistics teach, is to imply the legitimacy of 
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authority invested in the common people, in society, to 
effect semantic change. This kind of teaching, which has in 
fact been propagated in the name of ‘scientufic’ knowledge, 
is misleading and dangerous and must not be tolerated, for 
Islam does not accept ‘society’ as authoritative in matters of 
knowledge, or invest it with authority to bring about changes 
that will lead Muslims astray. Society, insofar as knowledge 
and the understanding of Islam and its worldview are con- 
cerned, has no authority; on the contrary, society is general- 
ly ignorant and needs proper education and constant guid- 
ance by the learned and the wise within it so as to ensure its 
salvation. This means that the learned and the wise among 
Muslims must exercise constant vigilance in detecting erro- 
neous usage in language which impinges upon semantic 
change in major key concepts in order to prevent the occur- 
rence of general confusion and error in the understanding 
of Islam and of its vision of reality and truth. 

Many major key terms in the Islamic basic vocabu- 
lary of the languages of Muslim peoples have now been dis- 
placed and made to serve absurdly in alien fields of meaning 
in a kind of regression towards non-Islamic worldviews; a 
phenomenon which I call the deislamization of language. 
Ignorance and confusion, making possible the infusion of 
alien concepts, have also let loose the forces of narrow 
national sentiment and ideologization of ethnic and cultur- 
al traditions. Words conveying meanings which focus upon 
fundamental truths peculiar to Islam, such as among others, 
‘knowledge’ (‘z/m), ‘justice’ (‘adl), right action (adaé), ‘edu- 
cation’ (ta’‘dib), have been tampered with, so that ‘knowl- 
edge’ becomes restricted to ‘jurisprudence’, or to that which 
is based only on restricted forms of reason and sense expe- 
rience; ‘justice’ to mean unqualified equality, or mere pro- 
cedure; ‘right action’ to mean hypocritical etiquette; and 
‘education’ to mean the kind of training leading to ends 
derived from philosophic and secular rationalism. If even a 
few of such focus words were restricted in their meanings, or 
were made to convey meanings which are not authentic and 
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authoritative — by which I mean whose intentions no longer 
reflect those understood by authorities among the early 
Muslims — then this would inevitably create confusion and 
error in the minds of Muslims and disrupt intellectual and 
spiritual unity among them. Moreover, it would render sci- 
ences once considered praiseworthy to become blamewor- 
thy. Iam not here suggesting something that may be con- 
strued as not allowing language to dévelop, to unfold itself 
according to its potential powers of tracing the rich tapestry 
of life as it unfolds, to evolve with ideas as they evolve, to 
grasp reality-truth as it manifests itself in the fleeting passage 
of time. I am only suggesting that the basic vocabulary in the 
Islamic language can only develop from its roots, and not 
severed from them, nor can they develop from roots stunted 
in restriction. Secular and materialistic value systems have 
their initial locus in minds, then there translated into lin- 
guistic symbols, and afterwards become manifest in the 
external world in urban areas whence they spread like a rag- 
ing contagion to the rural masses. Failure to apply language 
correctly and to convey correct meaning implies unaware- 
ness of proper perspective of the true and real situation, 
which involves understanding not only the language, but the 
worldview projected by it. Widespread intellectual secular- 
ization due to ignorance of Islam as the true revealed relj- 
gion, its manifestation as civilization, and its vision of reality 
and truth as worldview has tended to confuse many of our 
scholars and intellectuals and their followers into imitating 
the shifting slogans of modernity, effecting changes and 
restrictions in the meanings of key terms that reflect our SYS- 
tem of values. Meanings reflecting reality and truth whose 
transparency was known to our experience and conscious- 
ness have now begun to become Opaque in minds fused with 
the formulations of modernity. Fundamental elements of 
our worldview and the system of values they convey, involv- 
ing the meanings of ‘virtue’, ‘freedom’, and ‘happiness’, are 
also affected. 

Since we maintain that virtue (fadilah) is an activity of 
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the soul, and that man has a dual nature, the animal and the 
rational, the realization of virtues in the self requires dis- 
cernment of reality and truth accompanied by action in con- 
formity with that discernment involving subordination of 
the bodily and appetitive faculties of the animal soul, to the 
practical and theoretical faculties of the rational soul such 
that a stable state of soul, commended by intellect and by 
religion, is attained. This exercise of subordinating the fac- 
ulties of the animal soul to those of the rational soul requires 
freedom. 

The activity that is called ‘freedom’ is in 7khtiyar, which 
is an act, notin hurnyyah, which is a condition. The act that 
is meant in 7kAtzyar is that of making a choice, not between 
many alternatives but between two alternatives: the good or 
the bad. Because 7khiiyar is bound in meaning with khayr, 
meaning ‘good’, being derived from the same root khara 
(khayara), the choice that is meant in zkhtzyaris the choice of 
what ts good, better, or best between the two alternatives. 
This point is most important as it is aligned to the philo- 
sophical question of freedom. A choice of what is bad of two 
alternatives is therefore not a choice that can be called 
iRhtiyar, in fact it is not a choice, rather it is an act of injus- 
lice (zuém) done to oneself. Freedom is to act as one’s real 
and true nature demands — that is, as one’s hagg and one’s 
fitrah demands — and so only the exercise of that choice 
which is of what is good can properly be called a ‘free 
choice’. A choice for the better is therefore an act of free- 
dom, and it is also an act of justice (‘ad/) done to oneself. It 
presupposes knowledge of good and evil, of virtues and 
vices; whereas a choice for the worse is not a choice as it is 
grounded upon ignorance urged on by the instigation of the 
soul that inclines toward the blameworthy aspects of the ani- 
mal powers; it is then also not an exercise of freedom 
because freedom means precisely being free of domination 
by the powers of the soul that incites to evil. [khizyar is the 
cognitive act of choosing for the better of two alternatives in 
accordance with virtues that culminate in justice to oneself 
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and which is, as such, an exercise of freedom. The doing of 
what is good is accomplished by means of virtues. In Islam 
ali virtues, including those considered as principal virtues 
such as wisdom, temperance, courage, and justice and their 
subdivisions, are religious virtues since they are derived from 
the Qur’an and from the exemplary life of the Prophet. The 
source of these principal virtues and their subdivisions is 
true faith or iman, which is the verification by deed what 
tongue and heart affirm as real and true of God’s Revelation 
and His commands and prohibitions. /man already implies 
consciousness of God and remembrance of Him that brings 
about a condition of tranquility in the soul; it is freedom from 
worry resulting from doubt; freedom from disquietude and 
from fear that refers to ultimate destiny; it is inward security 
that comes about when the soul is submissive to God; and 
being submissive to God 1s freedom, which causes to arise in 
the soul the consciousness of peace called islam. These inner 
activities of the soul implies a prior consciousness in the soul 
of the truth that comes from divine guidance; and this con- 
sciousness is that of certainty of the truth (yagin). From this it 
is Clear that happiness, which is the goal of virtuous activity 
leading to the state of stability of soul, is not something that 
relates only to this world; is not something that consists of 
only feelings and emotions that vary in degree from 
moment to moment; is not something only psychological 
and biological, which is shared also by animals. Nor is hap- 
piness an end in itself which somehow cannot be experi- 
enced consciously as something enduring, something per- 
manent in the course of our worldly existence. 

The tradition of Western thought takes the position 
that there are two conceptions of happiness: the ancient 
which goes back to Aristotle; and the modern which gradu- 
ally emerged in Western history as a result of the process of 
secularization. The Aristotelian conception maintains that 
happiness relates only to this world; that it is an end in itself; 
and that it is a state that undergoes changes and variations 
in degrees from moment to moment, or it is something that 
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cannot be consciously experienced from moment to 
moment and can be judged as having been attained only 
when one’s worldly life, if virtuously lived and attended by 
good fortune, has come to an end. The modern conception 
agrees with the Aristotelian conception that happiness 
relates only to this world and that it is an end in itself, but 
whereas for the former the end is considered in terms of a 
standard for proper conduct, the latter considers it to be ter- 
minal psychological states having no relation with moral 
codes. It is the modern conception of happiness that is 
acknowledged to be prevalent in the West today. We do not 
agree with the Aristotelian position that virtue and happi- 
ness relate only to this world, and that consequently happi- 
ness as a permanent condition experienced consciously in 
the course of our worldly life is unattainable. We do not 
restrict our understanding of happiness only to the domain 
of temporal, secular life, for in accord with our worldview we 
affirm that the relation of happiness to the hereafter has an 
intimate and a profound bearing upon its relation to world- 
ly life, and that since in the former case it is a spiritual and 
permanent condition there is, even in its temporal and sec- 
ular involvement, an element of happiness that we experi- 
ence and are conscious of which when once attained is per- 
manent. As for the modern conception of happiness, it is 
not much different in essence from the ones known and 
practiced in ancient times by pagan societies. 

Happiness (2.e. we mean sa‘@dah) as known in the 
experience and consciousness of those who are truly sub- 
missive to God and follow His guidance is not an end in itself 
because the highest good in this life is love of God. Enduring 
happiness in life refers not to the physical entity in man, not 
to the animal soul and body of man; nor is it a state of mind, 
or feeling that undergoes terminal states, nor pleasure nor 
amusement. It has to do with certainty (yagin) of the ult- 
mate Truth and fulfillment of action in conformity with that 
certainty. And certainty is a permanent state of conscious- 
ness natural to what is permanent in man and perceived by 
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his spiritual organ of cognition which is the heart (galb). It 
is peace and security and tranquility of the heart 
(tuma’ninah); it is knowledge (ma‘rifah) and knowledge is 
true faith (2man). It is knowledge of God as He described 
Himself in genuine Revelation; it is also knowing one’s right- 
ful and hence proper place in the realm of creation and 
one’s proper relationship with the Creator accompanied by 
requisite action (‘%badah) in conformity with that knowledge 
such that the condition which results is that of justice ( ‘add. 
It is only through such knowledge that love of God can be 
attained in earthly life. 

From this interpretation of the meaning and experi- 
ence of happiness in Islam we derive conclusion that happi- 
ness in this life is not an end in itself: that the end of happi- 
ness is love of God; that in worldly life two levels of happiness 
can be discerned. The first level is psychological, temporal 
and terminal states which may be described as feelings or 
emotions, and which is attained when needs and wants are 
achieved by means of right conduct in accord with the 
virtues. The second level is spiritual, permanent, conscious- 
ly experienced, becoming the substratum of worldly life 
which is affirmed to be probationary, the testing of conduct 
and virtuous activity being by good fortune or ill. This sec- 
ond level, when attained, occurs concurrently with the first, 
except that wants are diminished and needs are satisfied. 
This second level of happiness is a preparation for a third 
level in the hereafter of which the highest state is the Vision 
of God. There is no change in this meaning and experience 
of happiness in the consciousness of genuine believers 
throughout the ages. 

In the foregoing pages I have set forth in bare sum- 
mary some of the fundamental, permanently established 
elements, together with the key concepts that they unfold, 
that act as integrating principles placing all our systems of 
meaning and standards of life and values in coherent order 
as a unified supersystem forming the worldview of Islam. 
These fundamental elements and the key concepts perti- 
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nent to them have profound bearing, we said earlier, upon 
our ideas about change, development, and progress. Even 
though diversity and change can and do indeed occur with- 
in the ambience of this worldview, such as the diversity in the 
schools of jurisprudence, theology, philosophy and meta- 
physics, and in the traditions, cultures and languages; and 
the change in meeting the tides of changing fortune in the 
course of history, yet the diversity and the change have never 
affected the character and role of these fundamental ele- 
ments theinselves, so that what is projected as a worldview by 
the supersystem remains intact. This is so because the diver- 
sity and the change have taken their rise within the bounds 
of cognitive restraint deliberated by a knowing community 
conscious of its identity, ensuring thereby no involvement of 
change nor encroachment of confusion in the key concepts 
that serve the fundamental elements of the worldview. The 
worldview resides in the minds of genuine Muslims. The dis- 
cerning ones among them know that Islam is not an ideal — 
it 1s a yealaty; and that whatever mav be demanded of them by 
the challenges of the age in which thev live must be met 
without confusing that worldview with alien elements. They 
know that the advances in science and technology and their 
being put to adequate use in everyday life do not necessari- 
ly have to involve confusion in their vision of reality and 
ruth. Technology is not the same as science; and acceptance 
of useful and relevant technology does not necessarily have 
to involve acceptance also of the implications in the science 
that gave it birth. Confusion arises only as a result of inade- 
quate knowledge of Islam and of the worldview projected by 
it, as well as ignorance of the nature of the confronting intel- 
Icctual, religious, and ideological challenges, and of the 
implications inherent in the statements and general conclu- 
sions of modern secular philosophy and science. 

Change, development, and progress, in their true senses: 
ultimately mean for us a conscious and deliberate move- 
ment towards genuine Islam at a time when we encounter 
‘challenges, as we do now, that seek to encroach on our val- 
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ues and virtues, our modes of conduct, our thought and 
faith, our way of life. Our present engagement is with the 
challenges of an alien worldview surreptitiously introduced 
into Muslim thought and belief by confused modernist 
Muslim scholars, intellectuals, academics, writers and their 
followers, as well as by religious deviationists and extremists 
of many sorts. They have wittingly or unwittingly come 
under the spell of modern secular Western philosophy and 
science, its technology and ideology which have disseminat- 
ed a global contagion of secularization as a philosophical 
program. We are not unaware of the fact that not all of 
Western scicnce and technology are necessarily objection- 
able to religion; but this does not mean that we have to 
uncritically accept the scientific and philosophical theories 
that go along with the science and the technology, and the 
science and the technology themselves, without first under- 
standing their implications and testing the validity of the val- 
ues that accompany the theories. Islam possesses within itself 
the source of its claim to truth and does not need scientific 
and philosophical theories to justify such a claim. Moreover, 
it is not the concern of Islam to fear scientific discoveries 
that could contradict the validity of its truth. We know that 
no science is free of value; and to accept its presuppositions 
and general conclusions without being guided by genuine 
knowledge of our worldview — which entails knowledge also 
of our history, our thought and civilization, our identity — 
which will enable us to render correct judgements as to their 
validity and relevance or otherwise to our life, the change 
that would result in our way of life would simply be a change 
congenial to what is alien to our worldview. And we would 
neither call such change a ‘deveiopment’ nor a ‘progress’. 
Development consists not in ‘activating and making visible 
and concrete what is latent in biological man’ because man 
is not merely a biological entity: humanity is something 
much more than rationality and animality. Progress is nei- 
ther ‘becoming’ or ‘coming-into-being’, nor movement 
towards that which is coming-into-being and never becomes 
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‘being’; for the notion of “something aimed at’, or the ‘goal’ 
inherent in the concept of progress can only convey real and 
true meaning when it refers to that which is understood as 
something permanently established, as already being. Hence 
what is already clarified in the mind and permanently estab- 
lished therein and externally, already in the state of being, 
carinot suffer change, nor be subject to constant slipping 
from the grasp of achievement, nor constantly receding 
beyond attainment. The term ‘progress’ refers to a definite 
direction that is aligned to a final purpose that is meant to be 
achieved in worldly life. If the direction sought is still vague, 
still coming-into-being as it were, and the purpose aligned to 
it is not final, then how can involvement in it truly mean 
progress? People who grope in the dark cannot be referred 
to as progressing, and they who say such people are pro- 
gressing have merely uttered a lie against the true meaning 
and purpose of progress. 

The concepts of ‘change’, ‘development’, and 
‘progress’ presuppose situations in which we find ourselves 
confused by a commixture of the true and the false, of the 
real and the illusory, and become captive in the ambit of 
ambiguity. In such ambivalent situations, our positive action 
in the exercise of freedom to choose for the better, to accept 
what is good and relevant to our needs, to deliberate cor- 
rectly in our judgement of needs, all the while maintaining 
our endeavour to return to the straight path and direct our 
steps in agreement with it — such endeavour, which entails 
change, is development; and such return, which consists in 
development, is progress. 
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ISLAM: THE CONCEPT OF RELIGION AND 
THE FOUNDATION OF ETHICS AND 
MORALITY 


The concept couched in the term din, which is gener- 
ally understood to mean relzgion, is not the same as the con- 
cept religion as interpreted and understood throughout 
Western religious history. When we speak of Islam and refer 
to itin Engiish as a ‘religion’, we mean and understand by it 
the din, in which al] the basic connotations inherent in the 
term din ' are conceived as gathered into a single unity of 
coherent meaning as reflected in the Holy Qur’an and in 
the Arabic language to which it belongs. 

The word din derived from the Arabic root DYN has 
many primary significations which although seemingly con- 
trary to one another are yet all conceptually interconnected, 
so that the ulumate meaning derived from them all presents 
itself as a clarified unity of the whole. By ‘the whole’ I mean 
that which is described as the Religion of Islam, which con- 
tains within itself all the relevant possibilities of meaning 
inherent in the concept of din. Since we are dealing with an 
Islamic concept which is translated into actual reality inti- 
mately and profoundly lived in human experience, the 


' In this chapter my interpretation of the basic connotations 
inherent in the term din is based on Jbn Manzur’s standard 
classic, the Lisan at‘Arab (Beyrouth, 1968, 15v.), hereafter 
cited as LA. For what is stated in this page and the next, see 
vol. 13: 166, col. 2-171, col. 2. The formulation and the con- 
ceptualization of the meaning of religion (dim), as well as the 
explanation of the key concepts in meaningful order are, how- 
ever, my own. 
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apparent contrariness in its basic meanings is indeed not 
due to vagueness; it is, rather, due to the contrariness inher- 
ent in human nature itself, which they faithfully reflect. And 
their power to reflect human nature faithfully is itself clear 
demonstration of their lucidity and veracity and authentici- 
ty in conveying truth. 

The primary significations of the term dim can be 
reduced to four: (1) indebtedness; (2) submissiveness; (3) judi- 
cous power; (4) natural inclination or tendency. In what present- 
ly follows, I shall attempt to explain them briefly and place 
them in their relevant contexts, drawing forth the coherent 
ultimate meaning intended, which denotes the faith, beliefs 
and practices and teachings adhered to by the Muslims indi- 
viduaily and collectively as a Community, and manifesting 
itself altogether as an objective whole as the Religion called 
Lslam. 

The verb dana which derives from din conveys the 
meaning of beng indebted, including various other meanings 
connected with debts, some of them contraries. In the state 
in which one finds oneself being in debt, that is to say, a da7n 
it follows that one subjects oneself, in the sense of yelding 
and obeying, to law and ordinances governing debts, and 
also, in a way, to the creditor, who is likewise designated as a 
dain. * There is also conveyed in the situation described the 
fact that one in debt is under obligation, or dayn. Being in 
debt and under obligation naturally involves judgement: 
daynunah, and conviction: idanah, as the case may be. All the 
above significations including their contraries inherent in 
dana are practicable possibilities only in organized societies 
involved in commercial life in towns and cities, denoted by 


- Pain refers both to debtor as well as creditor, and this apparent 
contrariness in meaning can indeed be resolved if we trans- 
pose both these meanings to refer to the two natures of man, 
that is, the rational soul and the animal or carnal soul. See 


below pp. 57-60. 
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mudun or mada in. A town or city, a madinah, has a judge, ruler, 
or governor, a dayyan. Thus already here, in the various appli- 
cations of the verb dana alone, we see rising before our 
mind’s eye a picture of civilized living; of societal life of law 
and order and justice and authority. It is, conceptually at 
least, connected intimately with another verb maddana‘ 
which means: to buzld or to found cities: to civilize, to refine and 


* It is I think extremely important to discern both the intimate 
and profoundly significant connection between the concept 
of din and that of madinah which derives from it, and the role 
of the believers individually in relauon to the former and col- 
lectively in relation to the latter. Considerable relevance must 
be seen in the significance of the change of name of the town 
once known as Yathrib to a-Madinah: the City—or more pre- 
cisely, Madinatu l-Nadty: the City of the Prophet—which occurred 
soon after the Holy Prophet (may God bless and give him 
Peace!) made his historic Flight (ejrah) and settled there. The 
firsts Community of Believers was formed there at the trme, 
and it was that Flight that marked the New Era in the history 
of mankind. We must see the fact that al-Madinah was so 
called and named because it was there that true din became 
realized for mankind. There the believers enslaved themselves 
under the authority and jurisdiction of the Holy Prophet, its 
dayyan; there the realization of the debt to God took definite 
form, and the approved manner and method of its repayment 
began to unfold. The City of the Prophet signified the place 
where true din was enacted under his authority and jurisdic- 
tion. We may further see that the City became, for the 
Community, the epitome of the socio-political order of Islam; 
and for the individual believer it became, by analogy, the sym- 
bol of the believer’s body and physical being in which the 
rational soul, in emulation of him who may God bless and give 
Peace!, exercises authority and just government. For further 
relevant interpretations, see below, pp. 43-52; 53-59; 60-68; 
72-74; 75-80; 83-84. 

4 LA, vol. 12 :402, col. 2-403, col. 1. 
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to humanize; from which is derived another term: tamaddun, 
meaning civilization and refinement in social culture. Thus we 
derive from the primary signification of being in a state of 
debt other correlated significations, such as: to abase oneself: 
to serve (a master), to become enslaved; and from another such 
signification of judge, ruler and governor is derived meanings 
which denote the becoming mighty, powerful and strong; a mas- 
ter, one elevaled in rank, and glorious; and yet further, the 
meanings: judgement, requital or reckoning (at some appointed 
time). Now the very notion of law and order and justice and 
authority and social cultural refinement inherent in all these 
significations derived from. the concept din must surely pre- 
suppose the existence of a mode or manner of acting consistent 
with what is reflected in the law, the order, the justice, the 
authority and social cultural refinement, a mode or manner 
of acting, or a state of being considered as normal in relation 
to them; so that this state of being is a state that is customary or 
habitual. From here, then, we can see the logic behind the 
derivation of the other primary signification of the concept 
din as custom, habit, disposition or natural tendency. At this junc- 
lure it becomes increasingly clear that the concept din in its 
most basic form indeed reflects in true testimony the natur- 
al tendency of inan to form societies and obey laws and seek 
just government. The idea of a kingdom, a cosmopolis, inher- 
ent in the concept dim that rises before our vision is most 
important in helping us attain a more profound under- 
standing of it, and needs be reiterated here, for we shall 
have recourse to it again when we deal with the religious and 
spiritual aspects of man’s existential experience. 

I have thus far explained only in cursory manner the 
basic concept of din, reducing the various connotations to 
four primary significations and showing their mutual actual 
and conceptual connections, in the context of ituman ‘secu- 
lar’ relations. In the religious context, that of the relation- 
ship between man and God, and what God approves of 
man's relations with his fellow-men, the primary significa- 
tions, while maintaining their basic meanings, nevertheless 
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undergo profound synthesis and intensification at once true 
to the experience described and to the description of the 
Religion of Islam as the objective faith, beliefs and practices 
and teachings experienced and lived by each and every 
member of the Muslim Community as well as by the 
Community as a whole. 

How can the concept of being indebted be explained in 
the religious and spiritual context?—one may ask; what is 
the nature of the debt?, and to whom is the debt owed? We 
answer that man is indebted to God, his Creator and 
Provider, for bringing him into existence and maintaining 
him in his existence. Man was once nothing and did not 
exist, and now he is. 


‘Man We did create from a quintessence of clay; 
Then We placed him as a drop of sperm in a 
place of rest, firmly fixed; 

Then We made the sperm into a clot of con- 
gealed blood; then of that clot We made a lump; 
then We made out of that lump bones and 
clothed the bones with flesh; then We developed 
out of it another creature. So blessed be God, 
the Best to create!’ ° 


The man who ponders seriously his origin will realize that a 
few decades ago he did not exist, and the whole of mankind 
now existing neither existed nor knew of their possible pre- 
sent existence. The same truth applies to all ages of man 
from the beginning of his existence in time. So naturally he 
who ponders thus sincerely knows intuitively that his sense 
of being indebted for his creation and existence cannot real- 
ly be directed to his parents, for he knows equally well that 
his parents too are subject to the same process by the same 


9 AlLMu’miniun (23):12-14. 
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Creator and Provider. Man does not himself cause his own 
growth and development from the state of a clot of con- 
gealed blood to the one that now stands mature and perfect. 
He knows that even in his mature and perfect state he is not 
able to create for himself his sense of sight or hearing or 
other—and let alone move himself in conscious growth and 
development in his helpless embryonic stage. Then again: 


‘When thy Lord drew forth from the Children of 
Adam—from their loins—their descendents, 
and made them testify concerning themselves 
(saying): “Am I not your Lord?”—they said: 
“Yea! we do testify !”6 


The nightly guided man realizes that his very self, his 
soul, has already acknowledged God as his Lord, even before 
his existence as a man, so that such a man recognizes his 
Creator and Cherisher and Sustainer. The nature of the debt 
of creation and existence is so tremendously total that man, 
the moment he is created and given existence, is already in a 
State of utter loss, for he possesses really nothing himself, 
seeing that everything about him and in him and from him 
is what the Creator owns Who owns everything. And this is 
the purport of the words in the Holy Qur’an: 


“Verily man is in loss (khusr)...7 


Seeing that he owns absolutely nothing to ‘repay’ his 
debt, except his own consciousness of the fact that he is himself the 
very substance of the debt, so must he ‘repay’ with himself, so 
must he ‘return’ himself to Him Who owns him absolutely. 
He is himself the debt to be returned to the Owner, and 
‘returning the debt’ means to give himself up in service, or 
khidmah, to his Lord and Master; to abase himself before Him 


6 ALA Taf (7):172. 
7 Al‘Asri (103):2. 
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and so the rightly guided man sincerely and consciously 
enslaves himself for the sake of God in order to fulfill His 
commands and prohibitions and ordinances, and thus to 
live out the dictates of His law. The concept of ‘return’ allud- 
ed to above is also evident in the conceptual structure of d2n, 
for it can and does indeed mean, as I will elaborate in due 
course, a ‘return to man’s inherent nature’, the concept 
‘nature’ referring to the spiritual and not altogether the 
physical aspect of man’s being.® It must also be pointed out 
that in the words of the Holy Qur’an: 


‘By the heaven that hath rain’? 


the word interpreted as ‘rain’ 1s raj, which means literally 
‘return’.! It is interpreted as rain because God returns it 
time and again, and it refers to good return in the sense of ben- 
efit, profit, and gain. Raj is therefore used synonymously in 


‘The concept of return is also expressed in the meaning of the 
term ‘uwwida in the sense of returning to the past, that is, to 
tradition. Hence the signification of dim as custom or habit. In 
this sense it means return to the tradition of the Prophet 
Ibrahim (upon whom be Peace!). In this connection please 
see above p. 44 and below, pp. 51-55. It must be pointed out 
that by ‘tradition’ here is not meant the kind of tradition that 
originated and evolved in human history and culture and had 
its source in the human mind. It is, rather, what God has 
revealed and commanded and taught His Prophets and 
Messengers, so that although they appeared in successive and 
yet unconnected periods in history, they conveyed and acted 
as if what they conveyed and acted upon had been embodied 
in the continuity of a tradition. 

4 AtTarig (86):I1; LA, vol. 8:120, col. 2. 

10 There is a close connection between the concept here 
described and the application of the verb raja‘a in its various 
forms in the Holy Qur’an with reference to man’s return to 
God. 
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this sense with rabak, meaning gain,!! which is the opposite 
or contrary of khusr, loss, to which reference has already 
been made above. Now it is apprcpriate to mention here 
that one of the basic meanings of din which has not been 
explained above is recurrent rain, rain that returns again and 
again; and hence we perceive that din here, like such a rain, 
alludes to benefit and gain (rabah). When we say that in 
order to ‘repay’ his debt man must ‘return’ himself to God, 
his Owner, his ‘returning himself’ is, like the returning rain, 
a gain unto him.!* And this is the meaning of the saying: 


‘He who enslaves himself gains’! (rabiha whose 
infinitive noun is: rabah) 


The expression ‘enslaves himself’ (dana nafsahu) 
means ‘gives himself up’ (in service), and hence alsw 
‘returns himself {to his Owner) as explained.!4 The same 
meaning is expressed in the words of the Holy Prophet: 


“The intelligent one is he who enslaves himself 
(dana nafsahu) and works for that which shall be 


after death.” !5 


‘That which shall be after death’ is that which shall be 


11 LA, vol. 2:442, col. 2-445, col. 1. 

'? True dén brings life to a body otherwise dead just as ‘the rain 
which God sends down from the skies, and the life which He 
gives therewith to an earth that is dead.’ See Alt-Bagarah 
(2):164. 

13 LA, vol. 13 :167, col. 1. 

4 It clearly refers to the man who, having consciously realized 
that he is himself the subject of his own debt to His Creator 
and Sustainer and Cherisher, enslaves himself to his self and 
hence ‘returns’ himself to his true Lord. 

1S LA, vol. 13:169, col, 2. 
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reckoned good, the requital, the good return. This good 
return is like the returning rain which brings benefit to the 
earth by bringing life to it and by causing goodly growth 
beneficial to life to grow from it. In like manner that rain 
gives life to the earth which would otherwise be dead, so 
does din give life to man, without which man would be as 
one whois, as it were, also ‘dead’, This is aptly symbolized by 
God’s words in the Holy Qur’an, where He says: 


*...In the rain which God sends down from the 
skies, and the life which He gives therewith to an 
earth that is dead...’ 16 


By ‘returning himself’ to his Lord and Master, by loy- 
ally and truly following and obeying God’s commands and 
prohibitions and ordinances and law, the man thus acting 
will be requited and will receive his good return multiplied 
many times over, as God says in the Holy Qur’an: 


‘Who is he who will loan (yugrdu) to God a 
beautiful loan (gardan hasanan) which God will 
double to his credit and multiply many times?’!” 


Noiice here that the verb used to signify ‘loan’ 
(yugridu), from qgarada, gard has not the same connotation as 
that which is termed as ‘debt’ (dayn}, for the latter term is 
_ applicable to man only. The ‘loan’ here meant is ‘the return 
of that which is owned ‘originally’ by the One Who now asks 
for it, and which is to be returned to Him.’ Man is God’s 
property and his existence is only ‘lent’ him for a ume. On 
the other hand the expression ‘goodly loan’ (gardan 
hasanan) as applied to man has a metaphorical significance, 
in that it is his “service to God’, his ‘good works’ that is 


16 Al Bagarah (2):164. 
17 Al Bagarah (2) :245. 
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meant, for these can indeed be said to belong to him, and for 
the offering of which he will be requited in abundance. God 
is the Requiter, the Supreme Judge: al-dayyan. He is the 
King, malik, of the Day of Judgement and Requital, yawm al- 
din, also called the Day of Reckoning, yawm al-hisab.!8 The 
fact that God is referred to as King, and everything else as 
the Kingdom over which He exercises absolute power and 
authority, malakiut, shows again that man is His mamlitk, His 
slave. So din in the religious context also refers to the state of 
being a slave. ' We referred a while ago to man’s ‘returning 
himself’ as meaning ‘giving himself up in service’ (khidmah) 
to God. We now say that in effect what is truly meant is not 
‘service’ in the sense of any service, or the kind offered to 
another man or human institution. The concept of khidmah 
unplies that the one who gives such service is ‘free’, is not a 
bondman, but is ‘his own master’ in respect of himself. The 
concept mamluk, however, conveys the implicit fact of own- 
ership by the one who takes his service. The marmlitk is pos- 
sessed by the malik. So we do not say of one who serves God 
that he is a khadim, meaning servant, but that he is God’s 
abid, and he is in truth God’s ‘aéd, meaning also servant or 
slave, which term has the connotation of ‘being owned’ by 
Him Whom he serves. In the religious context, therefore, 
‘abd is the correct term of reference to one who, in the real- 
ization that he is indebted absolutely to God, abases himself 
in service to Him; and hence the act of service appropriate 
for him is called %b@dah and the service is tbadai, which 
refers to all conscious and willing acts of service for the sake 


18 Din also means correct reckoning: hiséb al-sahih. It is the 
apportioning of the precisely correct measure to a number or 
thing so that it fits into its proper place: ‘adad al-mustawa. This 
somewhat mathematical meaning conveys the sense of there 
being a system or law governing all and maintaining all in per- 
fect equilibrium. See LA, vol. 13:169, col. 1. 

19 LA, vol. 13:170, col. Lt. 
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of God alone and approved by Him, including such as are 
prescribed worship. By worshipping God in such manner of 
service the man is fulfilling the purpose for his creation and 
existence, as God says in the Holy Qur’an: 


‘I have only created the Jinn and Man that they 
may serve Me’ (ya ‘budini) .°° 


When we say that such a man is fulfilling the purpose 
for his creation and existence, it is obvious that that man’s 
obligation to serve God is felt by him as normal because it 
comes as a natural inclination on the man’s part to do so. This 
natural tendency in the man to serve and worship God ts 
also referred to as din, as we have observed in the beginning 
in connection with its connotation as custom, habit, and dis- 
position. However, here in the religious context it has a more 
specific signification of the natural state of being called fttrah. 
In fact din does also mean fitrah.*! Fitrah is the pattern 
according to which God has created all things. It is God’s 
manner of creating, sunnat Allah, and everything fits each 
into its pattern created for it and set in its proper place. It is 
the law of God. Submission to it brings harmony, for it 
means realization of what is inherent in one’s true nature; 
Opposition to it brings discord, for it means realization of 
what is extraneous to one’s true nature. It is cosmos as 
opposed to chaos; justice as opposed to injustice. When God 
said: “Am I not your Lord?”, and man’s true self, testifying 
for itself, answered: “Yea !” in acknowledgement of the truth 
of God’s lordship, it has sealed a covenant with God. Thus 
when man is manifested as man in this wordly life he will, if 
rightly guided, remember his covenant and act accordingly 
as outlined above, so that his worship, his acts of piety, his 


20 Al-Dhariyat (51):56 
21 LA, vol. 5:58, cols. 1 & 2; see also AL-Rum (30) -30. 
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life and death is lived out for the sake of God alone. One of 
the meanings of fttrah as din refers to the realization of this 
covenant by man.** Submission in the sense described above 
means conscious, willing submission, and this submission 
does not entail loss of ‘freedom’ for him, since freedom in 
fact means to act as his true nature demands. The man who sub- 
mits to God in this way is living out the din. 

Submission, we Say again, refers to conscious and will- 
ing submission, for were it neither conscious nor willing it 
cannot then mean veal submission. The concept of submis- 
sion is perhaps common to all religions, just as belief or faith 
is the core of all religions, but we maintain that not all reli- 
gions enact real submission. Neither is the submission 
meant the kind that is momentary or erratic, for real sub- 
Mission is a continuous act lived throughout the entire span 
of one’s ethical life; nor is it the kind that operates only with- 
in the realm of the heart without manifesting itself outward- 
ly in the action of the body as works performed in obedience 
to God’s law. Submission to God’s will means also obedience 
to His law. The word denoting this sense of submission is 
aslama, as is evident in the Holy Qur’an where God says: 


‘Who can be better in religion (din) than one 
who submits (aslama) his face (z.e., his whole 
self) to God. . . 7°23 


The din referred to is none other than Islam. There are, no 
doubt, other forms of din, but the one in which is enacted 
total submission (istislam) to God alone is the best, and this 
one is the only din acceptable to God, as He says in the Holy 
Qur’an: 


‘If anyone desires a religion (din) other than 


22 LA, vol. 5:56, col. 2, 57, col. 1. 
23 ALNisa@’ (4) 1125 
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Islam (al-Islam), never will 1t be accepted of 
inti. ?* 


and again: 


‘Verily the Religion (al/-din) in the sight of God is 
Islam (al-Islam) *?5 


According to the Holy Qur’an, man cannot escape 
being in the state of living a din since all submit (aslama) to 
God’s will. Hence the term din is also used, albeit metaphor- 
ically, to denote religions other than Islam. However, what 
makes Islam different from the other religions is that the 
submission according to Islam is szncere and total submission 
to God’s will, and this is enacted willingly as absolute obedi- 
ence to the law revealed by Him. This idea is implicitly 
expressed in the Holy Qur’an, for example, in the following 
passage: 


‘Do they seek for other than the religion (dzn) of 
God? while all creatures in the heavens and on 
earth have, willing or unwilling, submitted (asia- 
ma) to His Will, and to Him shall they all be 
returned.’ 26 


The form in which submission is enacted or expressed 
is the form of the din, and it is here that diversity occurs 
between one din and another.”’ This form, which is the man- 


24 Ali Imran (3) :85 

25 Ali Imran (3) :19. 

26 Al Imran (3): 83. 

27 This of course does not imply that the diversity between reli- 
gions is only a matter of form, for the difference in the form 
indeed implies a difference in the conception of God, His 
Essence and Names and Attributes and Acts—a difference in 
the conception expressed in Islam as tawhid: the Unity of God. 
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ner of institution of belief and faith, the manner of expres- 
sion. of the law, the manner of religious attitude and ethical 
and moral conduct—the manner in which submission to 
God is enacted in our life, is expressed by the concept mil- 
lah. Islam follows the millak of the Prophet Ibrahim 
(Abraham), which is also the millah of the other Prophets 
after him (Peace be upon them all !). Their mzllah altogeth- 
er is considered to be the form of the right religion ‘din al- 
gayyim, because of all other milal, their millah alone inclined 
perfectly, hanifan, towards the true Religion (alJslam). They 
thus anticipated Islam in religious faith and belief and law 
and practice and hence are called also Muslims, even 
though the Religion of Islam as such reached its perfect 
crystallization only in the form externalized by the Holy 
Prophet. Other religions have evolved their own systems or 
forms of submission based upon their own cultural tradi- 
tions which do not necessarily derive from the millah of the 
Prophet [brahim and yet some others, such as the religion of 
the Ahlu’LKitab—People of the Book—have evolved a mix- 
ture of their own cultural traditions with traditions based 
upon Revelation. It is to these various systems or forms of 
submission that, to return to the passage just quoted, the 
“unwilling” type of submission refers.?8 


28 In a sense, the words of God in the Holy Qur’an: 
—'‘Let there be no compulsion in religion’ (AlBagarah 
(2):256)—corroborates what has been explained above in that 
in érue religion there should be no compulsion: not only in the 
sense that, in the act of subjugating to religion and submitting 
to it, one must not compel others to submit; but in the sense 
that even with oneself, one must subjugate and submit oneself 
wholeheartedly and willingly, and love and enjoy the submis- 
sion. Unwilling submission betrays arrogance, disobedience 
and rebellion, and is tantamount to misbelief, which is one of 
the forms of unbelief (kur). It is a mistake to think belief in 
One God alone is sufficient in true religion, and that such 
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The concept of din in the sense of true obedience and 
real submission such as is here described in brief outline is 
manifested in living reality in the Religion of Islam. It is in 
Islam that true and perfect dzn is realized, for in Islam alone 
is its self-expression fulfilled -completely. Islam emulates the 
pattern or form according to which God governs His 
Kingdom; it is an imitation of the cosmic order manifested 
here in this worldly life as a social as well as political order. 
The social order of Islam encompasses all aspects of man’s 
physical and material and spiritual existence in a way which, 
here and now, does justice to the individual as well as the 
society; and to the individual as a physical being as well as 
the individual as spirit, so that a Muslim is at once himself 
and his Community, and his Community is also he, since 
every other single member strives, like him, to realize the 
same purpose in life and to achieve the same goal. The 
social order of Islam is the Kingdom of God on earth, for in 


belief guarantees security and salvation. Iblis (Satan), who 
believes in the One True God and knows and acknowledges 
Him as his Creator, Cherisher and Sustainer, his rads, is nev- 
ertheless a misbeliever (kafzr). Although Iblis submits to God, 
yet he submits grudgingly and insolently, and his kufris due to 
arrogance, disobedience and rebellion. His is the most noto- 
rious example of unwilling submission. Unwilling submission, 
then, is not the mark of true belief, and a kaftr might therefore 
be also one who, though professing belief in One God, does 
not submit in real submission, but prefers instead to submit in 
his own obstinate way—a way, or manner, or form neither 
approved nor revealed and commanded by God. Real submis- 
sion is that which has been perfected by the Holy Prophet as 
the model for mankind, for that is the manner of submission 
of all the Prophets and Messengers before him, and the form 
approved, revealed, and commanded by God. Thus, the fun- 
damental core of true religion, then, is not the belef, but 
rather, more fundamentally, the submission; for the submission 
confirms and affirms the belief to be true and genuine. 
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that order God, and not man, is stz/ the King, the Supreme 
Sovereign Whose will and law and ordinances and 
commands and prohibitions hold absoiute sway. Man is only 
His vicegerent or khaiifah, who is given the trust of govern- 
ment, the amanah, to rule according to God’s will and His 
pleasure. When we say “rule”, we do not simply mean to 
refer to the socio-political sense of ‘ruling’, for we mean by 
it also, indeed far more fundamentally so, the rule of one’s 
self by itself, since the trust refers to responsibility and free- 
dom of the self to do justice to itself. Of this last statement 
we shall have recourse to elaborate presently, since what is 
meant reveals the very principle of Islamic ethics and moral- 
ity. Islam, we say again, is a social order, but in that order 
every individual, each according to his latent capacity and 
power bestowed upon him by God to fulfill and realize his 
responsibility and freedom, strives to achieve and realize the 
ideal for himself in the Way *° manifested by the Revealed 
Law*? obeyed by all members of the Community. Thus then, 
just as every Muslim is a khalifah of God on earth, so is every 
Muslim also His slave, His ‘abd, striving by himself to perfect 
his service and devotion, his %badah, in the manner 
approved by God, his Absolute Master. And since every indi- 
vidual in this social order is answerable to God alone, so 
even in that social order each individual is personally direct- 
ing his true and real loyalty, ta‘ah, to God alone, his Real 
King. 

We have already said that the concept din reflects the 
idea of a kingdom—a cosmopolis. Commerce and trade are 
the life blood of the cosmopolis, and such activity together 
with its various implications is indeed inherent in the con- 
cept din as we have thus far described. It is no wonder then 


29 By ‘the Way’ I mean what refers to ihsan, or perfection in 


virtue. 
30° The Revealed Law, or shari‘ah, is the law of God. 
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that in the Holy Qur’an worldly life is depicted so persis- 
tently in the apt metaphors of commercial enterprise. In the 
cosmopolis or kingdom reflected in the concept din, there is 
depicted the bustling activities of the traffic of trade. Man is 
inexorably engaged in the trade: al-tijarah, in which he is 
himself the subject as well as object of his trade. He 1s his 
own capital, and his loss and gain depend upon his own 
sense of responsibility and exercise of freedom. He carries 
out the trust of buying and selling, of bay‘ah, and bartering: 
ishtara, and it is his self that he buys or sells or barters; and 
depending upon his own inclination towards the exercise of 
his will and deeds his trade will either prosper: raliha t- 
tijarah, or suffer loss: ma rabtha ‘Ltijarah. In the situation that 
rises before our vision we must see that the man so engaged 
realizes the utter seriousness of the trading venture he has 
willingly undertaken.*! He is not simply an animal that eats 
and drinks and sleeps and disports after sensual pleasure** 
—no savage nor barbarian he who thus transcends himself 
in the realization of his weighty responsibility and con- 
sciousness of his freedom to fulfil and redeem himself of the 
burden of existence. It is of such as he who barters his self 
for his true self that God refers when He says in the Holy 
Qur’an: 


‘Verily God has purchased of the Believers their 
selves’—. 33 


The concept din with reference to the man of Islam>4 
presupposes the emergence in him of the higher type of 
man capable of lofty aspirations towards selfimprovement— 
the sel€improvement that is no less than the actualization of 


31 See ALAhzab (33):72. 

82 See ALA vaf (7) 179. 

33. ALTawbah (9) :111. 

34. The man of Islam, 7.¢., the Muslim. 
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his latent power and capacity to become a perfect man. The 
man of [slam as a city dweller, a cosmopolitan, living a civi- 
lized life according to clearly defined foundations of social 
order and codes of conduct is he to whom obedience to 
Divine Law, endeavour towards realizing true justice and 
striving after right knowledge are cardinal virtues. The 
motive of conduct of such a man is eternal blessedness, 
entrance into a state of supreme peace which he might even 
here perchance foretaste, but which shall be vouchsafed to 
him when he enters the threshold of that other City and 
becomes a dweller, a ciuzen of that other Kingdom wherein 
his ultimate bliss shall be the beholding of the Glorious 
Countenance of the King. 

While Islam is the epitome of the Divine cosmic order, 
the man of Islam who is conscious of his destiny realizes that 
he is himself, as physical being, also an epitome of the cos- 
mos, a microcosmic representauon, ‘alam saghir, of the 
macrocosmos, al-‘alam al-kabir, Hence in the manner that 
Islam is like a kingdom, a social order, so the man of Islam 
knows that he is a kingdom in miniature, for in him, as in all 
mankind, is manifested the Attributes of the Creator, with- 
out the reverse being the case, since “God created man in 
His Own Image.” Now man is both body and soul, he is at 
once physical being and spirit, and his soul governs his body 
as God governs the Universe. The human soul also has two 
aspects analogous to his dual nature: the higher, rational 
soul: al-nafs al-natigah; and the lower, animal or carnal soul: 
al-nafs al-hayawaniyyah. Within the conceptual framework of 
the concept din applied here as a subjective, personal, indi- 
vidual affair, man’s rational soul is king and must exert its 
power and rule over the animal soul which is subject to it 
and which must be rendered submissive to it. The effective 
power and rule exercised by the rational soul over the ani- 
mal soul, and the subjugation and total submission of the lat- 
ter to the former can indeed be interpreted as din, or as 
islam in the subjective, personal, individual sense of the rela- 
tionship thus established. In this context it is the animal soul 
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that enslaves itself in submission and service and so ‘returns’ 
itself to the power and authority of the rational soul. When 
the Holy Prophet said: 


“Die before ye die.”— 


it is the same as saying: “Return before ye actually return”; 
and this refers to the subjugation of one’s self by one’s real 
self, one’s animal soul by one’s rational soul; and it is per- 
taining to knowledge of this self that he means when he says: 


“He who knows his self knows his Lord”. 


Further, when God proclaimed His lordship to Adam’s 
progeny it is the rational soul of man that He addressed, so 
that every soul has heard the “Am 1 not your Lord?” and 
answered “Yea !” and testified thus unto itself. So the man of 
Islam who is rightly guided acts accordingly as befits the true 
servant of God, His ‘abd. We referred earlier to the purpose 
for man’s creation and existence, saying that it is to serve 
God; and we said that the act of service on the man’s part is 
called thadah and the service as such %baédat, which refers to 
all conscious and willing acts of service for the sake of God 
alone and approved by Him, including such as are pre- 
scribed worship. In point of fact, we now say further that to 
the man of Islam his whole ethical life is one continuous %4a- 
dah, for Islam itself is a complete way of life. When the man 
has, by means of “%adai, succeeded in curbing his animal 
and carnal passions and has thereby rendered submissive his 
animal soul, making it subject to the rational soul, the man 
thus described has attained to freedom in that he has fulfilled 
the purpose for his creation and existence; he has achieved 
supreme peace} and his soul is pacified, being set at liberty, 


35 When we also say that Islam means ‘Peace’, we refer in fact to 
the consequence of the submission denoted by the verb aslama. 
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as it were, free from the fetters of inexorable fate and the 
noisy strife and hell of human vices. His rational soul in this 
spiritual station is called in the Holy Qur’an the ‘pacified’ or 
‘tranquil’ soul: alnafs al-mutma’ innah. This is the soul that 
‘returns’ itself willingly to its Lord, and to it will God address 
His words: 


“O thou soul at peace! Return thou to thy 
Lord,—well-pleased (thyself) and weill-pleasing 
unto Him ! Enter thou, then, among My ser- 
vants! Yea, enter thou My Garden 36 


This 1s the soul of the servant who has fulfilled in con- 
stant affirmation his covenant with his Lord, and since none 
knows his Lord better than the true and loyal servant, who by 
reason of such service gains intimacy with his Lord and 
Master, so 2badah means. in its final, advanced stages, knowl- 
edge: ma‘rifah.37 


36 Al Fajr (89) :27-30 

47 We do not in the least imply here that when ‘bddah becomes 
identified with ma‘rifah, the former as work or service ( ‘amal) 
including prayer (sala@t)—i.e. the prescribed (fard), the con- 
firmed practice of the Prophet (sunnah), the supererogatory 
(nawafel)—is no longer incumbent on the one who attains to 
the latter, or that for such a one prayer means simply intellec- 
tual contemplation, as some philosophers thought. Ma‘rifah as 
‘knowledge’ is both right cognition (‘ilm) and right feeling or 
spiritual mood (kaj); and the former, which marks the final 
stages of the spiritual ‘stations’ (magamat), precedes the latter, 
which marks the beginning of the spiritual ‘states’ (ahwal). So 
ma'rifah marks the spiritual transition-point between the spiri- 
tual station and the spiritual state. As such, and since it is 
knowledge that comes from God to the heart (galb) and 
depends entirely upon Him, it is not necessarily a permanent 
condition unless continually secured and fortified by ‘ibadah. 
He who discerns knows that it is absurd in the case of one who 
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] have traced in bare outline the fundamental core of 
the Religion of Islam and have shown in a general way which 
can, albeit, be elaborated to its minutest logical details its all- 
encompassing nature which pervades the life of the individ- 
ual as well as the society. I have said that Islam is the subjec- 
tive, personal religion of the individual as well as the objec- 
tive pervading self-same religion of the Community—that it 
operates as the same religion in the individual as a single 
entity as well as the society composed collectively of such 
entities.°5 It is implicit in our exposition that Islam is both 
belief and faith (iman) as well as submission in service 
(slam) ; itis both assent of the heart (galb) and mind ( ‘agi) 
confirmed by the tongue (lisa@n) as well as deed and work 


receives knowledge from God about God (ie. the ‘a7i/) to 
transform thereby his 2badah solely into contemplation, for 
the ‘anfis acutely aware of the fact that he becomes one at 
least partly due to his 26a@dah, which is the means by which he 
approaches his Lord. 

38 There is in truth no such thing as subjective Islam and objec- 
tive Islam in the sense that the former implies less of its reali- 
ty and truth than the latter, to the extent that the former Is 
regarded as less valid and less authentic than the latter; or that 
the latter is other than the former as one independent reality 
and truth while the former is the many interpretations of the 
experience of the latter. We maintain that what is experienced 
as Islam by every individual Muslim subjectively is the same as 
Islam as it objectively is, and we use the terms ‘subjective’ and 
‘objective’ here to distinguish rather than to differentiate the 
one from the other. The distinction between the two pertains 
to the level of understanding and the degree of insight and 
practice existing between one Muslim and another. The dis- 
tinction thus refers to the zhsan-aspect of Islamic experience. 
In spite of the naturally different levels of understanding and 
degrees of insight and practice existing between one Muslim 
and another yet all are Muslims and there is only one Islam, 
and what is common to them all is the same Islam. 
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(‘amal)*° it is the harmonious relationship established 
between both the soul and the body; it is obedience and loy- 
alty (ta@‘ah) both to God as well as to the Holy prophet; it is 
accepting wholeheartedly the truth of the Testimony 
(Ralimah shahddah) that there is no God but Allah, and that 
Muhammed is the Messenger of Allah—lIslam is the unity of 
all these, together with what they entail, in belief and in 
practice, in the person of the Muslim as well as in the 
Community as a whole. There can be no separation, nor 
division, nor dichotomy between the harmoniously integrat- 
ed parts of the unity thus established, so that there can be, 
for Islam, no true believer.nor faithful one (Mu’min) with- 
out such a one being also submissive in service (Muslim); no 
real assent of heart and mind confirmed by tongue without 
deed and work; no genuine obedience and loyalty to God 
without obedience and loyalty to His Messenger; nor can 
there be true acceptance of the Testimony that there is no 
God but Allah without also accepting Muhammad as His 
Messenger, who in fact first made manifest the Formula of 
Unity (kalimah al-tawhid). 1 have also pointed out the funda- 
mental nature of the Quranic revelation of the soul’s 
covenant with God in respect of His lordship and the con- 
cept of din as reflecting the cosmos, as God’s government of 
the realm of creation, and I have drawn a comparison in 
respect of that concept of dim and the concept of the macro- 
cosm and its analogous relationship with man as a micro- 
cosm in which his rational soul governs his animal soul and 
body as God governs His Kingdom. The soul’s covenant with 
God and the nature of the relationship revealed in that 
covenant indeed occupies a central position in the concept 
of ain and is the fundamental basis of Islam, as I will reveal 
yet further. The covenant was made to all souls of Adam’s 
progeny and God addressed them both collectively as well as 


99 Le. ‘ibadah and acts of ibadat. 
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individually, so that it was a covenant made at once by every 
individual soul as well as all of them collectively to acknowl- 
edge God as their Lord. To acknowledge God as Lord (radd) 
means to acknowledge Him as Absolute King (syn. malzk), 
Possessor and Owner (syn. sahzb), Ruler, Governor, Master, 
Creator, Cherisher, Sustainer—since all these meanings 
denote the connotations inherent in the concept of Lord. All 
souls have the same status in relation to their Lord: that of 
being subject, possessed, owned, ruled, governed, enslaved, 
created, cherished and sustained. And since the covenant 
pertained at once to the individuai soul as well as to the souls 
collectively, so we see that here when manifested as inan 
within the fold of Islam the same souls are united in their 
endeavour to fulfill the covenant collectively as society and 
Community (ummah) as well as individually in such wise that 
Islam is, as we have said, both personal and subjective as well 
as social and communal and objective;* it is the harmonious 
blending of both the individual as well as the society. That 
which unites one Muslim individual to another in a won- 
drous and unique bond of brotherhood which transcends 
the restricting limitations of race and nation and space and 
time and is much stronger than even the familial bond of 
kinship is none other than this covenant, for those souls that 
here as man abide by that covenant recognize each other as 
brothers, as kindred souls. They were akin to one another in 
yonder place and here they are brethren who love one 
another for God’s sake. Though one be in the East and the 
other in the West, yet they teel joy and comfort in each oth- 
er’s talk, and one who lives in a later generation than the 
other is instructed and consoled by the words of his brother. 
They were brothers involved in the same destiny long before 
they appeared as earthly brothers, and they were true kith 
and kin berore they were born in earthly kinship. So here we 


40 See above, note 38. 
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see that the same covenant is the very basis of Islamic broth- 
erhood (ukhuwwah). it is this real feeling of brotherhood 
among Muslims based upon such firm spiritual foundation 
which no earthly power can rend asunder that unite the 
individual to the society in Islam without the individual hav- 
ing to suffer loss of individuality and personality, nor the 
society its polity and authority. 

In the Islamic political and social organization—be it 
in one form or another—the same covenant becomes their 
very foundation. The man of Islam is not bound by the 
social contract, nor does he espouse the doctrine of the 
Social Contract. Indeed, though he lives and works within 
the bounds of social polity and authority and contributes his 
share towards the social good, and though he behaves as fia 
social contract were in force, his is, nevertheless, an individ- 
ual contract reflecting the covenant his soul has sealed with 
God; for the covenant is in reality made for each and every 
imdividual soul. The purpose and end of ethics in Islam is 
ultimately for the individual; what the man of Islam does 
here he does in the way he believes to be good only because 
God and His Messenger say so and he trusts that his actions 
will find favour with God. Neither the state nor the society 
are for him real and true objects of his loyalty and obedi- 
ence, for to him they are not the prerogatives of state and 
society to the extent that such conduct is due to them as 
their right; and if he in an Islamic state and society lives and 
strives for the good of the state and the society, it is only 
because the society composed of individual men of Islam 
and the state organized by them set the same Islamic end 
and purpose as their goal—otherwise he is obliged to 
oppose the state and strive to correct the errant society and 
remind them of their true aim in life. We know that in the 
ultimate analysis man’s quest for ‘happiness’—as they say in 
philosophy in connection with ethics—is always for the indi- 
vidual self. It is not the ‘happiness’ of the collective entity 
that matters so much more than individual happiness; and 
every man in reality must indeed think and act for his own 
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salvation, for no other man can be made responsible for his 
actions since every man bears his own burden of responsi- 
bility.4! ‘Happiness’, as J will elaborate in the next chapter, is 
related to a permanent condition in the rational soul; to 
knowledge and faith; to right conduct and to the attainment 
of a condition known as ‘justice’ (‘adl) 

In Islam—because for it religion encompasses life in 
its entirety—all virtue is religious; it has to do with the free- 
dom of the rational soul, which freedom means the power to 
do justice to itself; and this in turn refers to exercise of its 
rule and supremacy and guidance and maintenance over 
the animal soul and body. The power to do justice to itself 
alludes to its constant affirmation and fulfilment of the 
covenant it has sealed with God. justice in Islam is not a con- 
cept referring to a state of affairs which can operate only 
within a two-person-relation or dual-party-relation situation, 
such as: between one man and another; or between the soct- 
ety and the state; or between the ruler and the ruled; or 
between the king and his subjects. To the question: “Can 
one be unjust to one’s self?” other religions or philosophies 
have not given a consistent clear-cut answer. Indeed in 
Western civilization, for example, though it is true that a 
man who commits suicide may be considered as committing 
an unjust act; but this is considered as such insofar only 
because his suicide deprives the state of the services of a use- 
ful citizen, so that his injustice is not to himself, but to the 
state and society. We have several times alluded to the con- 
cept that justice means a harmonious condition or state of 
affairs whereby every thing is in its right and proper place— 
such as the cosmos; or similarly, a state of equilibrium, 
whether it refers to things or living beings. With respect to 
man, we say that justice means basically a condition and sit- 
uation whereby he is in his right and proper place. ‘Place’ 


41 See ALAn‘am (6) :164. 
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here refers not only to his total situation in relation to oth- 
ers, but also to his condition in relation to his self. So the 
concept of justice in Islam does not only refer to relational 
situations of harmony and equilibrium existing between one 
person and another, or between the society and the state, or 
between the ruler and the ruled, or between the king and 
his subjects, but far more profoundly and fundamentally so 
it refers in a primary way to the harmonious and rightly-bal- 
anced relationship existing between the man and his self, 
and in a secondary way only to such as exists between him 
and another or others, between him and his fellow men and 
ruler and king and state and society. Thus to the question: 
“Can one be unjust to one’s self?” we answer in the affirma- 
tive, and add further that justice and injustice indeed begins 
and ends with the self. The Holy Qur’an repeatedly stresses 
the point that man, when he does wrong, is being unjust 
(zalzm) to himself, and that injustice (zulm) is a condition 
wrought by man upon his self.4* To understand this we have 
to refer once again to the soul’s covenant with God and to 
the belief that man has a dual nature in respect of his soul 
and body. The real man can only in fact be his rational soul. 
If in his existence as a human being he allows his animal or 
carnal soul to get the better of him and consequently com- 
mits acts prohibited by God and displeasing to Him, or if he 
denies belief in God altogether, then he has thereby repudi- 
ated his own affirmation of God’s Lordship which he as 
rational soul has covenanted with God. He does violence to 
his own covenant, his individual contract with God. So just 
as in the case of one who violates his own contract brings 
calamity upon himself, in the same way he who does wrong 
or evil, who disobeys or denies God, violates the contract his 
soul has made with God, thereby being unjust to his soul. He 
has also thereby ‘led’—kadhaba, another apt Quranic 


#2 See ALNisa’ (4) :123; Yunus (10) :44. 
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expression—against his own self (soul). It is important in 
the light of this brief explanation to understand why the 
belief in the resurrection of bodies is fundamental in Islam, 
for the soul reconstituted with its former body will not be 
able to deny what its body had done, for its very eyes, 
tongue, hands and feet or limbs—the organs of ethical and 
moral conduct—will testify against its acts of injustice to 
itself.42 Though in Islam injustice ostensibly applies between 
man and God, and between man and man, and between 
man and his self, in reality, however, injustice is ultimately 
applicable—even in the two former cases—to man’s self 
alone; in the Islamic worldview and spiritual vision, whether 
a man disbelieves or disobeys God, or whether he does 
wrong to another man, it is really to his own self that he does 
wrong. Injustice, being the opposite of justice, is the putting 
a thing in a place not its own; It is to misplace a thing; it is to 
misuse or to wrong; it is to exceed or fall short of the mean 
or limit: it is to suffer loss; it is deviation from the right 
course; it is disbelief of what is true, or lying about what 18 
true knowing it to be true. Thus when a man does an act of 
injustice, it means that he has wronged his own soul, for he 
has put his soul in a place not its own; he has misused it; he 


43 Analogically, the legal concept of habeas corpus (you must have 
the body) as a fundamental procedure of justice that is defi- 
nitely borrowed from the idea of resurrection in revealed reli- 
gion, is perhaps only a mere imperfect reflection of the awe- 
some and irrefutable Procedure to come. That the soul is 
capable of denial of acts of injustice is implied in ALA ‘raf 
(7):172-173; and in these verses must be seen clear evidence 
of the soul’s capacity (wus') to exercise a power (quwwah) of 
inclination towards right or wrong resulting in its acquisition 
or earning (kasaba, iktasaba) of good or evil. In the {Islamic 
concept of justice and injustice outlined above, the fact that 
the witness to a man’s actions, good or bad, is his own self is of 
great significance. See also ALNur (24) :24. 
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has made it to exceed or fall short of its real nature; he has 
caused it to deviate from what is right and to repudiate the 
truth and to suffer loss. All that he has thus done—in one 
way or another—entails a violation of his covenant with God. 
It is clear from what we say about injustice that justice 
implies knowledge of the right and proper place for a thing or 
a being to be; of right as against wrong; of the mean or limit; 
of spiritual gain as against loss; of truth as against falsity and 
falsehood. This is why knowledge (al‘tlm: ma‘nfah: ‘tlm) 
occupies a most important positon in Islam, where in the 
Holy Qur’an alone we find more than eight hundred refer- 
ences to knowledge. And even in the case of knowledge, 
man has to do justice to it, that is, to know its limit of use- 
fulness and not to exceed or fail short of it; to know its vari- 
ous orders of priority in relation to its usefulness to one’s 
self; to know where to stop and to know what can be gained 
and what cannot, what is true knowledge and what is learned 
guess and theory—in sum, to put every datum of knowledge 
in its right place in relation to the knowing one in such wise 
that what is known produces harmony in the one who 
knows. To know how to put what knowledge in which place 
is wisdom (fAzkmah). Otherwise, knowledge without order 
and seeking it without discipline does lead to confusion and 
hence to injustice to one’s self.44 

Knowledge, as we understand it, is of two kinds: that 
given by God to man; and that acquired by man by means of 
his own effort of rational enquiry based upon experience 
and observation. The first kind can only be received by man 
through his acts of worship and devotion, his acis of service 


44 ‘Order’ and ‘discipline’ here do hot refer to the kind of order 
and discipline in the systematic deployment of knowledge 
found in modern universities and schools, but to the ordering 
of knowledge by the self that seeks to know, and to the disci- 
plining of the self of itself to that ordering (see below pp. 
(2-74). 
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to God (16adat) which, depending upon God’s grace and his 
own Jatent spiritual power and capacity created by God to 
receive it, the man receives by direct insight or spiritual 
savouring (dhawg) and unveiling to his spiritual vision 
(kashf). This knowledge (ma‘rifah) pertains to his self or 
soul, and such knowledge—as we have touched upon curso- 
rily in our comparison of the analogous relationship 
obtained between the macrocosm and the microcosm— 
gives insight into knowledge of God, and for that reason is 
the highest knowledge. Since such knowledge ultimately 
depends upon God’s grace and because it entails deeds and 
works of service to God as prerequisites to its possible attain- 
ment. it follows that for it knowledge of the prerequisites 
becomes necessary, and this includes knowledge of the 
essentials of Islam (arkan alislam and arkan al-iman), their 
meanings and purpose and correct understanding and 
implementation in everyday life and practice: every Muslim 
must have knowledge of these prerequisites, must under- 
stand the basic essentials of Islam and the Unity of God 
(fawhid), and practise the knowledge (al-‘tlm) in deeds and 
works of service to God so that every man of Islam is in fact 
already in the initial stage of that first knowledge; he is set 
ready on the Straight Path (sira¢ al-mustagim) leading to God. 
His further progress on the pilgrim’s path depends upon his 
own performance and sincerity of purpose, so that some 
serve God as though they see Him, and others serve Him as 
though He sees them; and the pilgrim’s progress to the for- 
mer way from the latter is what constitutes the highest virtue 
(thsan). The second kind of knowledge ( ‘“dm) is acquired 
through, reason, experience and observation; it is discursive 
and deductive and it refers to objects of pragmatica! value. 
As an illustration of the distinction between the two kinds of 
knowledge we might suppose a man and his neighbour who 
has just moved in to his neighbourhood. At first he knows 
his new neighbour only by acquaintance; he might know the 
other's general appearance and be able to recognize him 
when meeting in the street; he might learn his name, his 
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marital status, the number of his children and many other 
such details of information which he can obtain by observa- 
tion. Then he might, through inquiries from others he 
knows and private investigation, discover his neighbour's 
occupation and place of work and appointment, and he 
might even find out, through further discreet investigation, 
how much he earns. He might go on investigating in this way 
without coming into direct contact with his neighbour and 
accumulate other data about him, and yet his knowledge of 
him would still be on the level of acquaintance and not of 
intimacy; for no matter how many more details he might add 
on to the knowledge about his neighbour thus acquired, 
there will be many more important personal details which 
he will never be able to know, such as the other’s loves and 
fears and hopes and beliefs, his thoughts on life and death, 
his secret thoughts and feelings, his good qualities and other 
details such as these. Now let us suppose that he decides to 
know the man directly and introduces himself to him; he vis- 
its him often and eats and drinks and sports with him. Then 
after long years of faithful friendship and sincere compan- 
ionship and devotion he might perchance receive by direct 
and spontaneous revelation from his friend and companion 
some of the many personal details and secret thoughts and 
feelings that are now in a flash revealed in a way which he 
will not be able to obtain in a lifetime of investigation and 
observation and research. Even this knowledge, given as a 
result of intimacy is never complete, for we know that no 
matter how close the intimate relationship between the man 
and his friend—or brother, or wife and children, or parents, 
or lover—there will always be for him that veil of mystery 
that ever envelopes the one to be known tike an infinite 
series of Chinese spherical ivory carving within carving, only 
to be unveiled for him by direct revelation from the other. 
And the other too will know by contemplating his self the 
infinite nature of that self that ever eludes his cognitive 
quest, so that even fe is not able to reveal except only that 
which he knows. Every man is like an island set in a fathom- 
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less sea enveloped by darkness, and the loneliness his self 
knows is so utterly absolute because even he knows not his 
self completely. From this illustration we may derive certain 
basic conditions analogous to the first kind of knowledge. 
First, the desire by the one who gives knowledge about him- 
self to be known. Second, the giving of such knowledge per- 
tains to the same level of being, and this is because commu- 
nication of ideas and feelings is possible and can be under- 
stood. Third, to be allowed to approach and know him, the 
one who seeks to know must abide by rules of propriety and 
codes of conduct and behaviour acceptable to the one who 
desires to be known. Fourth, his giving knowledge about 
himself is based on trust after a considerable period of test- 
ing of the other’s sincerity and loyalty and devotion and 
capacity to receive—a period in which is established a firm 
bond of intimacy between the two. In like manner and even 
more so, then, is the case with knowledge given by God. In 
respect of the first condition, He says in the Holy Qur’an 
that He has created man only that man may serve Him, and 
service in its profoundest sense ultimately means knowledge 
(ma‘rifah) , so that His purpose of creation is for the creature 
to know Him, as He says in a Holy Tradition (Hadith Qudstyy) : 


“I was a Hidden Treasure, and I desired to be 
known, so I created Creation that I might be 
known.” . 


Thus God reveals Himself to the rational soul, which 
possesses organs of spiritual communication and cognition 
such as the heart (al-galb), which knows Him; the spirit (al- 
ruh), which loves Him; and the secret or inmost ground of 
the soul (aésirr), which contemplates Him. Though the 
rational soul is not of the same level of being as God, there 
is yet in it that spark of Divine origin which makes it possible 
for it to receive Communication from above and to have cog- 
nition of what is received; and from this we derive analogy 
for the second condition. In the case of the third condition, 
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we say that man approaches God by sincere submission to 
His will and absolute obedience to His law; by conscious real- 
ization in himself of His commands and prohibitions and 
ordinances, and by performance of acts of devotion and 
supererogatory worship approved by Him and pleasing unto 
Him, until such a man attains to the station in which His 
trust and friendship may be conferred upon him by means 
of knowledge given as a gift of grace to him for whom He has 
created the capacity to receive corresponding to the knowl- 
edge given. Thus His words in a Holy Tradition: 


“My servant ceases not to draw nigh unto Me by 
supererogatory worship until I love him; and 
when I love him I am his ear, so that he hears by 
Me, and his eye, so that he sees by Me, and his 
tongue, so that he speaks by Me, and his hand, 
so that he takes by Me.” 


As to the fourth condition of trust, it is part of the 
third, and this is in itself already clear. We see then that such 
knowledge, by virtue of its very nature, imparts truth and 
certainty of a higher order than that obtained in knowledge 
of the second kind; and because of this, and of the fact that 
it pertains to the soul or self of man and its fulfilment of the 
covenant made with God, knowledge of its prerequisites, 
which is in fact based on this given knowledge, is inextrica- 
bly bound up with Islamic ethics and morality. By means of 
such knowledge and the practice it entails we guide and gov- 
ern ourselves in daily conduct and set our values in life and 
ourselves aright. The first knowledge unveils the mystery of 
Being and Existence and reveals the true relationship 
between man’s self and his Lord, and since for man such 
knowledge pertains to the ultimate purpose for knowing, it 
follows that knowledge of its prerequisites becomes the basis 
and essential foundation for knowledge of the second kind, 
for knowledge of the latter alone, without the guiding spirit 
of the former, cannot truly lead man in his life, but only con- 
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fuses and confounds him and enmeshes him in the labyrinth 
of endless and purposeless seeking. We also perceive that 
there is a limit for man even to the first and highest knowl- 
edge; whereas no such limit obtains in the second kind, so 
that the possibility of perpetual wandering spurred on by 
intellectual deception and self-delusion in constant doubt 
and curiosity is always real. The individual man has no time 
to waste in his momentary sojourn on earth, and the rightly 
guided one knows that his individual quest for knowledge of 
the second kind must needs be limited to his own pracucal 
needs and suited to his nature and capacity, so that he may 
set both the knowledge and himself in their right places in 
relation to his real self and thus maintain a condition of jus- 
tice. For this reason and in order to achieve justice as the 
end, Islam distinguishes the quest for the two kinds of 
knowledge, making the one for the attainment of knowledge 
of the prerequisites of the first obhgatory to all Muslims 
(fard ‘ayn), and that of the other obligatory to some Muslims 
only (fard kifayah), and the obligation for the latter can 
indeed be transferred to the former category in the case of 
those who deem themselves duty bound to seek it for their 
self improvement. The division in the obligatory quest for 
knowledge into two categories is itself a procedure of doing 
justice to knowledge and to the man who seeks it, for all of 
the knowledge of the prerequisites of the first knowledge is 
good for man, whereas not all of the knowledge of the sec- 
ond kind is good for him; for the man who seeks that latter 
knowledge, which would bear considerable influence in 
determining his secular role and position as a citizen, might 
not necessarily be a good man. In Western civilization gener- 
ally, because its conception of justice is based on secular 
foundations, it follows that its conception of knowledge is 
also based upon similar foundations, or complementary 
foundations emphasizing man as a physical entity and a 
rational animal being, to the extent that it admits of what we 
have referred to as the second kind of knowledge as the only 
valid ‘knowledge’ possible. Consequently, the purpose of 
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seeking knowledge from the iower to the higher levels is, for 
Western civilization, to produce in the seeker a good citizen. 
Islam, however, differs in this in that for it the purpose of 
seeking knowledge is to produce in the seeker a good man. 
We maintain that it is more fundamental to produce a good 
man than to produce a good citizen, for the good man will 
no doubt also be a good citizen, but the good citizen will not 
necessarily also be a good man. In a sense we say that Islam 
too maintains that the purpose of seeking knowledge is to 
produce i in the seeker a good citizen, only that we mean by 
‘citizen’ a Citizen of that other Kingdom, so that he acts as 
such even here and now as a good man. The concept of a 
‘good man’ in Islam connotes not only that he must be 
‘good’ in the general social sense understood, but that he 
must also first be good to his self, and not be unjust to it in 
the way we have explained,* for if he were unjust to his self, 
how can he really be just to others? Thus we see that; already 
in this most fundamental concept in life—the concept of 
knowledge—lIslam is at variance with Western civilization, in 
that for Islam (a) knowledge includes faith and true belief 
(2man) ; and that (b) the purpose for seeking knowledge is to 
inculcate goodness or justice in man as man and individual 
self, and not merely in man as citizen or integral part of soci- 
ety: if is man’s value as a real man, as spirit, that is stressed, 
rather than his value as a physical entity measured in terms 
of the pragmatic or utilitarian sense of his usefulness to state 
and society and the world. 

I have been describing what constitutes the very core 
of the Religion of Islam, and in this description have 
explained in brief but simple and succinct manner the fun- 


© The concept of a “good man” is defined as a man of adab 
according to my definition of adaé set forth in my The Concept 
of Education in Islam, Kuala Lumpur, 1980. See also the 
Introduction to this book. 
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damental concept of din and of faith and belief in Islam. I 
have touched upon the Islamic worldview and have stressed 
the paramount importance of the Quranic concept of man’s 
covenant with God, showing how this covenant is of an 
essential nature; it is the starting point in the Islamic con- 
cept of religion, and is the dominant element in all other 
Islamic concepts bound up with it, such as those of freedom 
and responsibility, of justice, of knowledge, of virtue, of 
brotherhood; of the role and character of the individual and 
the society and of their mutual identity in the framework of 
the state and of collective life. J have in this description also 
emphasized the role of the individual, and of the individual 
the self, or soul, and its journey of return to God. It now 
behoves me to describe in outline the Islamic vision of 
Reality, which is no other than the metaphysical core of 
Islam which determines its worldview. Islam focusses its reli- 
gious and metaphysical vision (shuhud) of Reality and its 
worldview on Being, and distinguishes between Existence 
(wujud) and Existent (mawjud); between Unity (wahdah) 
and Multiplicity (kathrah) ; between Subsistence (baga’) and 
Evanescence (fana’)}. This vision of Reality.is based upon 
revealed knowledge through religious experience, and 
embraces both the objective, metaphysical and ontological 
reality as well as the subjective, intuitive and psychological 
experience of that reality. Phenomenologically Islam, in 
confirmation of its vision of Reality, affirms ‘being’ rather 
than ‘becoming’ or ‘coming-into-being’, for the Object of its 
vision is Clear, established, permanent and unchanging. This 
confirmation and affirmation is absolute because it springs 
from the certainty (yagin) of revealed knowledge; and since 
its Object is clear and established and permanent and 
unchanging, so likewise is Islam, together with its way of life 
and method of practice and values, an absolute reflection of 
the mode of the Object. Thus Islam itself is like its Object in 
that it emulates its ontological nature as subsisting and 
unchanging—as being; and hence affirms itself to be com- 
plete and perfect as confirmed by God’s words in the Holy 
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Qur’an,*° and it denies the possibility of ever being in need 
of completion or evolution towards perfection; and such 
concepts as development and progress and perfection when 
applied to man’s life and history and destiny must indeed 
refer, in Islam, ultimately to the spiritual and real nature of 
man. If this were not so, then it can never really mean, for 
Islam, true development and progress and perfection, as it 
would mean only the development and progress and per- 
fection of the animal in man; and that would not be his true 
evolution unless such evolution realizes in him his true 
nature as spirit. 

Change, development and progress, according to the 
Islamic viewpoint, refer to the return to the genuine Islam 
enunciated and practised by the Holy Prophet, the members 
of his sanctified House and his noble Companions and their 
Followers, and the faith and practice of genuine Muslims 
after them, and they also refer to the self and mean its 
return to its original nature and religion (Islam). These con- 
cepts pertain to presupposed situations in which Muslims 
find themselves going astray and steeped in ignorance of 
Islam and are confused and unjust to their selves. In such sit- 
uations, their endeavour to direct their selves back onto the 
Straight and True Path and to return to the condition of 
genuine Islam—such endeavour, which entails change, is 
development; and such return, which consists in develop- 
ment, is progress. Thus, for Islam, the process of movement 
towards genuine Islam by Muslims who have strayed away 
from it is development; and such development is the only 
one that can truly be termed as progress. Progress is neither 
‘becoming’ or “coming-into-being’, nor movement towards 
that which is ‘coming-into-being’ and never becomes 
‘being’, for the notion of ‘something aimed at’, or the ‘goal’ 
inherent in the concept ‘progress’ can only contain real 


46 AlL-Ma idah (5):4. 
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meaning when it refers to that which is already clear and per- 
manently established, already being. Hence what is already 
clear and established, aiready in the state of being, cannot 
suffer change, nor is it subject to constant slipping from the 
grasp of achievement, nor constantly receding beyond 
attainment. The term ‘progress’ reflects a deftnzte direction 
that is aligned to a final purpose that is meant to be achieved 
in life; if the direction sought is still vague, still coming-into- 
being, as it were, and the purpose aligned to it is not final, 
then how can involvement in it truly mean progress? Those 
who grope in the dark cannot be referred to as progressing, 
and they who say such people are progressing have merely 
uttered a lie against the true meaning and purpose of 
progress, and they have lied unto their selves! 


Their similitude is that of a man 

Who kindled a fire; 

When it lighted all around him, 

God took away their light 

And left them in utter darkness. 

So they could not see. 

Deaf, dumb, and blind, 

They will not return (to the path). 

Or (another similitude) 

Is that of a rain-laden cloud 

From the sky: in it are zones 

Of darkness, and thunder and lightning: 
They press their fingers in their ears 
To keep out the stunning thunder-clap, 
The while they are in terror of death. 
But God is ever round 

The rejecters of Faith ! 

The lightning all but snatches away 
Their sight; every time the light 
(Helps) them, they walk therein, 

And when the darkness grows on them, 
They stand stall. 
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And if God willed, He could take away 
Their faculty of hearing and seeing; 
For God hath power over all things.*/ 


The islamic worldview is not to be construed as a dual- 
ism, for although two elements are involved, yet the one is 
independent and self-subsistent while the other is depen- 
dent upon it; the one is absolute and the other relative; the 
one is real and the other a manifestation of that reality. So 
there is only One Reality and Truth, and all Islamic values 
pertain ultimately to It alone, so that to the Muslim, individ- 
ually and collectively, all endeavour towards change and 
development and progress and perfection is invariably 
determined by the worldview that projects the vision of the 
One Reality and confirms the affirmation of the same Truth. 
In this way in practice Muslims have been able to live their 
lives in accordance with the belief without suffering’ any 
change to be wrought that would disrupt the harmony of 
Islam and of their own selves; without succumbing to the 
devastating touch of time, nor to the attendant challenges in 
the vicissitudes of worldly existence. The man of Islam has 
with him the Holy Qur’an which is itself unchanged, 
unchanging and unchangeable; it is the Speech of God 
revealed in complete and final form to His Chosen 
Messenger and Last Prophet Munammad. It is the clear 
Guidance which he carries with him everywhere, not merely 
literally so, but more in his tongue and mind and heart, so 
that it becomes the very vital force that moves his human 
frame. I have said earlier, when referring to man’s contem- 
plation of his self, how every man 1s like an island set in iso- 
lation in a fathhiomiess sea enveloped by darkness, saying that 
the loneliness his self knows is so utterly absolute because 
even he knows not his self completely. I must add that such 
utter loneliness basically springs from man’s inability to 


47 ALBagarah (2): 7-20. 
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answer his own persistent ageless inner question to himself: 
“Who am I?” and “What is my ultimate destiny?” We say that 
such experience of utter loneliness, however, assails only 
the heart of the man who denies God, or doubts Him, or 
repudiates his soul’s covenant with God; for it is, again, 
recognition and affirmation of that same covenant that 
established for man his identity in the order of Being and 
Existence. The man of Islam—he who confirms and affirms 
the covenant within his self—is never lonely for even when 
contemplating his self he knows intuitively, through acts of 
tbadah that include constant recitation and reflection and 
contemplation of the words of God in the Holy Qur’an, how 
close that self is with God, his Creator and Lord, Whom he 
ever contemplates in remembrance (dhikr}) and with Whom 
he has intimate converse (munajat). Such a man has identi- 
fied his self to himself and knows his ultimate destiny, and he 
is secure within his self and free from the terrifying echoes 
of absolute loneliness and the breathless grip of silent fear. 
In affirmation of Being, the Holy Qur’an, the source of 
Islam and projector of the Islamic worldview and the vision 
of the One Reality and Truth, is the expression of the final- 
ity and perfection of ‘being’ just as Islam is the phenome- 
nological affirmation of ‘being’; and he who conveyed the 
Holy Qur’an to mankind himself represents the finality and 
perfection of ‘being’ in man. The Holy Prophet, upon 
whom be God’s blessing and Peace !, is the Seal of the 
Prophets,*® the universal and final Messenger of God to 
mankind,*% whom he leads from darkness to light;59 who is 
himself the Lamp spreading Light;°! he is God’s Mercy to all 
creatures,°* and His favour to those who believe in him and 


48 ALAhzab (33):40. 49 Saba (34) 28. 
30 ALTalag (65) 11. 

51 ALAhzab (33):46; ALTalag (65) 11. 

52 ALAnbiyd ‘(21) 107. 
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in what he brought®? and he is God’s favour even to the 
People of the Book,°4 who may yet come to believe in him. 
He is man whom God has created with a character exalted 
as the standard for mankind; he is the Perfect Man and 
Exemplar par excellence. © He it is who even God and His 
Angels honour and bless as the greatest of men,?7 and all 
true believers, in compliance with God’s Command, and in 
emulation of His Angels, do likewise, and have done and will 
do so in this world and the next for as long as God wills; and 
in the Hereafter to him will God vouchsafe the Lauded 
Station.*® Muhammad, the Messenger of God, is he whose 
very name is a miracle of fulfillment, for he alone among all 
mankind is constantly praised in every age and generation 
after him without end, so that even taking into account the 
ages and generations before him he still would be the only 
man to whom such praise is due. We praise him out of sin- 
cere love and respect and gratitude for having led us out of 
darkness into light, and he is loved above all other human 
beings including our selves. Our love and respect for him is 
such that neither time nor memory could dull, for he is in 
our selves in every age and generation—nay, he is closer 
than ourselves,°9 and we emulate his words (gawl) and 
model actions (f2 and silent confirmation (lagrir) of usages 
known to him, so that next to the Holy Qur’an he is our 
most excellent and perfect guide and exemplar in life. He is 
the perfect model for every Muslim male and female: ado- 
lescent, middle-aged and old, in such wise that Muslims do 
not suffer from the crises of identity. Because of him the 


58 Ali ‘Imran (3) :164; ALNisa (4):170. 
24 ALMa-idah (5):21. 

°° Al-Qalam (68):4. 

56 ALAhzab (33) 21. 

oT ALAhzab (33) -56. 

8 Bani Isra’il (17) :'79. 

"9 ALAhzab (3) 6. 
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external structure or pattern of Muslim society is not divid- 
ed by the gap of generations such as we find prevalent in 
Western society. 

Western civilization is constantly changing and 
‘becoming’ without ever achieving ‘being’, except that its 
‘being’ is and always has been a ‘becoming’. This is and has 
been so by virtue of the fact that it acknowledges no single, 
established Reality to fix its vision on; no single, valid 
Scripture to confirm and affirm in life; no single, human 
Guide whose words and deeds and actions and entire mode 
of life can serve as model to emulate in life, but that each 
and every individual must find for himself and hersclf each 
one’s identity and meaning of life and destiny. Western civi- 
lization affirms the evanescent (fana) aspect of reality, and 
its values pertain to the secular, material and physical reali- 
ties of existence. Western society is thus divided by gaps 
between the three generations: the youth, the middle-aged, 
and the old. Each separate generation moves within the con- 
fines of its own attempts at finding a meaning for its own self 
and life in an ageless search for the answers to the questions 
“Who am I?” and “What is my destiny?” The youth, who at 
that stage experience change in life, consider the values 
handed down by their fathers, the middle-aged, no longer 
useful nor relevant to their way of life. Consequently, they do 
not take the middle-aged as models to guide them in life, 
and hence demand of them their ‘freedom’ to choose their 
own destiny. The middle-aged, realizing that ther values too, 
when they were in the prime of youth, did not succeed in 
guiding them in life, and now they know they are themselves 
unable to provide the necessary guidance for their sons, and 
so surrender ‘freedom’ which they seek to choose their des- 
tiny in the hope that youth may yet succeed where they had 
failed. Now the youth, in demanding ‘freedom’ to choose 
their own destiny, also know that they need guidance, which 
is unfortunately not available, for even from their very midst 
they are unable to bring forth a leader who can play the role 
of perfect model whose example can be emulated by others. 
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This disconcerting situation creates in youth uncertainty 
and much doubt about the future, and they desperately dare 
to hope that when they reach the middle-age they would then 
be able to remould the world nearer to their heart’s desire. 
But the middle-aged, who play the central role in moulding 
and preserving their state, society, and world, know from 
experience in their youth that their former values now no 
longer serve a purpose and have lost their meaning in life; 
and since their former search for identity has failed, so their 
present lives do not reflect contentment of fulfillment and 
are void of happiness. Thus the values they now esteem, the 
values that now become for them the measure of their suc- 
cess in searching for meaning in their individual lives, are 
only those promoting secular and materialistic achievements 
pertaining to the state and society; and so they strive and 
relentlessly compete among themselves to gain high places 
in the social ladder, or wealth and power and world renown. 
In the midst of such struggle, they realize that their mental 
capacity and intelligence are beginning to weaken; physical 
power and vitality are beginning to deteriorate, and conster- 
nation and regret and sadness begin to take hold of their 
selves when there appear in successive series before their 
mental perception the vision of retirement from public life 
into the loneliness of old age. Consequently, they look to 
youth with nostalgia and set high hopes that the youth may 
yet bring forth the longed-for perfect model and exemplar 
in life for all society to emulate; and this attitude towards 
youth is the very core of the worship of Youth, which is one 
of the dominant features of Western civilization since 
ancient times. The crisis of identity experienced by the mid- 
dle-aged is somewhat similar to that experienced by the 
youth, with the exception that, for the middle-aged, the 
‘freedom’ to choose their destiny is increasingly limited, for 
time relentlessly moves on like a Greek tragedy to the very 
end. The old, in such a society, are mere creatures forgotten 
by society, because their very existence reminds the youth 
and middle-aged of what they would be like which they want 
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to forget. The old remind them of dissolution and death; 
the old have lost physical power and vitality; they have lost 
success; they have lost memory and their use and function in 
society; they have lost friend and family—they have lost the 
future. When a society bases its philosophy of life upon sec- 
ular foundations and espouses materialistic values to live by, 
it inevitably follows that the meaning and value and quality 
of life of the individual citizen therein is interpreted and 
measured in terms of his position as a citizen; his occupation 
and use and working and earning power in relation to the 
state. When in old age all this is gone, so likewise his identi- 
ty—which is in fact moulded by the secular role he plays—is 
lost. The three generations that in such wise comprise 
Western society are forever engaged in the search for iden- 
tity and meaning of life; are forever moving in the vicious 
circle of unattainment; each generation dissatisfied with its 
own self-evolved values of life; each generation finding itself 
a misfit. And this condition, we maintain, is what we mean by 
injustice (zulm). This condition is further aggravated by the 
fact that in Western society there exists also a crisis of iden- 
tity between the sexes, in that women are engaged, as 
women, in the search for ther own, separate identty. 
Islamic society is not beset by such condition. The 
individuals within the generations that comprise it, whether 
male or female, have already established their identity and 
recognized their ultimate destiny; the former through 
recognition and confirmation of the covenant, and the lat- 
ter through affirmation and realization of that covenant by 
means of sincere submission to God’s will and obedience to 
His law such as enacted as Islam. The man who brought to 
us the Holy Qur’an as it was revealed to him by God, who 
thus brought to us the Knowledge of our identity and des- 
tiny, whose own life is the most excellent and perfect inter- 
pretation of the Holy Qur’an so that his life becomes for us 
the focus of emulation and true guiding spirit, ts the Holy 
Prophet, may God bless and give him Peace ! By his teaching 
and example he has shown us the right and true practice of 
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Islam and of Islamic virtues; he is the perfect model for 
mankind not merely for one generation, but for all genera- 
tions; not merely for a time, but for all time. Indeed, we say 
that the concept ‘perfect model’ can fulfill its true meaning 
only if he who is thus described, such as Muhammad alone 
is, embodies within his self all the permanent human and 
spiritual values necessary for man’s guidance in life, whose 
validity is such that they serve man not only for the span of 
his individual lifetime, but for as long as man lives in this 
world. So every generation of Muslims, emulating his exam- 
ple, passes on the way of life he patterned to the nextin such 
wise that no gaps nor crises of identity occur between them, 
but that each preceding generation guides the next by con- 
firming and affirming his example in their lives. 

The problem of human identity and destiny is, to nvy 
mind, the root cause of all other problems that beset mod- 
ern society. Many challenges have arisen in the midst of 
man’s confusion throughout the ages, but none perhaps 
more serious and destructive to man than today’s challenge 
posed by Western civilization. I venture to maintain that the 
greatest challenge that has surreptitiously arisen in our age 
is the challenge of knowledge, indeed, not as against igno- 
rance; but knowledge as conceived and disseminated 
throughout the world by Western civilization; knowledge 
whose nature has become problematic because it has lost its 
true purpose due to being unjustly conceived, and has thus 
brought about chaos in man’s life instead of, and rather 
than, peace and justice; knowledge which pretends to be 
real but which is productive of confusion and scepticism, 
which has elevated doubt and conjecture to the ‘scientific’ 
rank in methodology; knowledge which has, for the first 
time in history, brought chaos to the Three Kingdoms of 
Nature; the animal, vegetal and mineral. It seems to me 
important to emphasize that knowledge is not neutral, and 
can indeed be infused with a nature and content which mas- 
querades as knowledge. Yet it is in fact, taken asa whole, not 
true knowledge, but its interpretation through the prism, as 
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it were, the worldview, the intellectual vision and psycholog- 
ical perception of the civilization that now plays the key role 
in its formulation and dissemination. What is formulated 
and disseminated is knowledge infused with the character 
and personality of that civilization—knowledge presented 
and conveyed as knowledge in that guise so subtly fused 
together with the real so that others take it unawares in toto 
to be the real knowledge per se. What is the character and 
personality, the essence and spirit of Western civilization 
that has so transformed both itself and the world, bringing 
all who accept its interpretation of knowledge to a state of 
chaos leading to the brink of disaster? By ‘Western civiliza- 
tion’ I mean the civilization that has evolved out of the his- 
torical fusion of cultures, philosophies, values and aspira- 
tions of ancient Greece and Rome; their amalgamation with 
Judaism and Christianity, and their further development 
and formation by the Latin, Germanic, Celtic and Nordic 
peoples. From ancient Greece is derived the philosophical 
and epistemological elements and the foundations of edu- 
cation and of ethics and aesthetics; from Rome the elements 
of law and statecraft and government; from Judaism and 
Christianity the elements of religious faith; and from the 
Latin, Germanic, Celtic and Nordic peoples their indepen- 
dent and national spirit and traditional vaiues, and the 
development and advancement of the natural and physical 
sciences and technology which they, together with the Slavic 
peoples, have pushed to such pinnacles of power. Islam too 
has made very significant contributions to Western civiliza- 
tion in the sphere of knowledge and in the inculcation of 
the rational and scientific spirit, but the knowledge and the 
rational and scientific spirit have been recast and remould- 
ed to fit the crucible of- Western culture so that they have 
become fused and amalgamated with all the other elements 
that form the character and personality of Western civiliza- 
tion. But the fusion and amalgamation thus evolved pro- 
duced a characteristic dualism in the worldview and values 
of Western culture and civilization; a dualism that cannot be 
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resolved into a harmonious unity, for it is formed of con- 
flicting ideas, values, cultures, beliefs, philosophies, dogmas, 
doctrines and theologies altogether reflecting an all-perva- 
sive dualistic vision of reality and truth locked in despairing 
combat. Dualism abides in all aspects of Western life and 
philosophy: the speculative, the social, the political, the cul- 
tural—just as it pervades with equal inexorableness the 
Western religion. 

It formulates its vision of truth and reality not upon 
revealed knowledge and religious belief, but rather upon 
cultural tradition reinforced by strictly philosophical premis- 
es based upon speculations pertaining mainly to secular life 
centered upon man as physical entity and rational animal, 
setting great store upon man’s intellectual capacity alone to 
unravel the mysteries of his total environment and involve- 
ment in existence, and to conceive out of the results of spec- 
ulations based upon such premises his evolutionary ethical 
and moral values to guide and order his life accordingly. 
There can be no certainty in philosophical speculations in 
the sense of religious certainty based on revealed knowledge 
understood and experienced in Islam;®9 and because of this 
the knowledge and values that project the worldview and 


60 See above, p. 75, reference to yagin (certainty). The Holy 
Qur’an mentions three degrees or levels of certainty of knowl- 
edge: certainty derived by inference, whether deductive or 
inductive: ‘2m al-yaqin, (Al-Takdthur (102): 5); certainty 
derived by direct vision: ‘ayn al-yagin (ALTakathur (102): 7); 
and certainty derived by direct experience hagg alyagin( Al 
Haggah (69): 51). These levels of certain knowledge pertain to 
truth, whether manifest or hidden, empirical or transcenden- 
tal; and the certain knowledge of what is hidden has the same 
force of certainty as that of what is visible. These levels of cer- 
tainty also pertain to that which is perceived by the spiritual 
organ of cognition, the heart (al-galb), and refers to knowl- 
edge as belief and faith (aman). See p. 65 above. 
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direct the life of such a civilization is subject to review and 
change. 

The inquiring spirit of Western culture and civilization 
originated with disenchantment towards religion as that Civ- 
ilization understands it. Religion in the sense we mean as 
outlined here has never really taken root in Western civiliza- 
tion due to its excessive and misguided love of the world and 
secular life and of man and preoccupation with man’s secu- 
lar destiny. Its inquiring spirit is basically generated in a state 
of doubt and inner tension; the inner tension is the result of 
the clash of conflicting elements and opposing values in the 
sustained dualism, while the doubts maintain the state of 
inner tension. The state of inner tension in turn produces 
the insatiable desire to seek and to embark on a perpetual 
journey of discoveries. The quest insatiable and the journey 
perpetual because doubt ever prevails, so that what is sought 
is never really found, what is discovered never really satisfies 
its true purpose. It is like the thirsty traveller who at first sin- 
cerely sought the water of knowledge, but who later, having 
found it plain perhaps, proceeded to temper his cup with 
the salt of doubt so that his thirst now becomes insatiable 
though he drinks incessantly, and that in thus drinking the 
water that cannot slake his thirst, he has forgotten the origi- 
nal and true purpose for which the water was sought. The 
fundamental truths of religion are regarded, in such a 
scheme of things, as mere theories, or discarded altogether 
as funle illusions. Absolute values are denied and relative val- 
ues affirmed; nothing can be certain, except the certainty 
that nothing can be certain. The logical consequence of 
such an attitude towards knowledge, which determines and 
is determined by the worldview, is to negate God and the 
Hereafter and affirm man and his world. Man is deified and 
Deity humanized, and the world becomes man’s sole preoc- 
cupation so that even his own immortality consists in the 
continuation of his species and his culture in this world. 
What is called ‘change’ and ‘development’ and ‘progress’ in 
all their aspects as far as Western civilization is concerned is 
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the result of the insatiable quest and perpetual journey 
spurred on by doubt and inner tension. The context in 
which the nouons of change and development and progress 
is understood is always this-worldly, presenting a consistently 
materialistic worldview that can be termed as a kind of 
humanistic existentialism. The spirit of Western culture that 
describes itself as Promethean is like the Camusian Sisyphus 
who desperately hopes that all is well. [ say desperately hopes 
that all is well because I suspect that the fact cannot be that 
all is well, for I believe that he can never really be truly happy 
in that state. The pursuit of knowledge, like the struggle to 
push the Stone from the plains up the Mountain where at 
the top it is destined to roll down again, becomes a kind of 
serious game, never ceasing, as if to distract the soul from the 
tragedy of unattainment. No wonder, then, that in Western 
culture tragedy is extolled as being among the noblest values 
in the drama of human existence ! 

Reliance upon the powers of the human intellect 
alone to guide man through life; adherance to the validity of 
the dualistic vision of reality and truth; affirmation of the 
reality of the evanescent-aspect of existence projecting a sec- 
ular worldview; espousal of the doctrine of humanism; emu- 
lation of the allegedly universal reality of drama and tragedy 
in the spiritual, or transcendental, or inner life of man, mak- 
ing drama and tragedy real and dominant elements in 
human nature and existence—these elements altogether 
taken as a whole are, in my opinion, what constitute the sub- 
stance, the spirit, the character and personality of Western 
culture and civilization. It is these elements that determine 
for that culture and civilization the moulding of its concept 
of knowledge and the direction of its purpose, the formula- 
tion of its contents and the systematization cf its dissemina- 
tion; so that the knowledge that is now systematically dis- 
seminated throughout the world is not necessarily true 
knowledge, but that which is imbued with the character and 
personality of Western culture and civilization, and charged 
with its spirit and geared to its purpose. And it is these ele- 
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ments, then, that must be identified and separated and iso- 
lated from the body of knowledge, so that knowledge may be 
distinguished from what is imbued with these elements, for 
these elements and what is imbued with them do not repre- 
sent knowledge as such, but they only determine the char- 
acteristic form in which knowledge is conceived and evalu- 
ated and interpreted in accordance with the purpose 
aligned to the worldview of Western civilization. It follows 
too that apart from the identification and separation and 
isolation of these elements from the body of knowledge, 
which will no doubt also alter the conceptual form and val- 
ues and interpretation of some of the contents of knowledge 
as it is now presented,®! its very purpose and system of 
deployment and dissemination in institutions of learning 
and in the domain of education must needs be altered 
accordingly. It may be argued that what is suggested is but 
another, alternative interpretation of knowledge imbued with 
other conceptual forms and values aligned to another pur- 
pose which reflects another worldview; and that this being 
so, and by the same token, what is formulated and dissemi- 
nated as knowledge might not necessarily reflect true knowl- 
edge. This, however, remains to be seen, for the test of true 
knowledge is in man himself, in that if, through an alterna- 
live interpretation of knowledge man knows himself and his 
ultimate destiny,°* and in thus knowing he achieves happi- 
ness,° then that knowledge, in spite of its being imbued 
with certain elements that determine the characteristic form 
in which it is conceived and evaluated and interpreted in 
accordance with the purpose aligned to a particular world- 
view, is true knowledge; for such knowledge has fulfilled 
man’s purpose for knowing. 


61 ‘Some of the contents of knowledge’ referred to here pertains 
mainly to the human sciences. 

62 See above, pp. 65-74;-81-84. 

63 See above, p. 65. 
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THE MEANING AND 
EXPERIENCE OF HAPPINESS 
IN ISLAM 


(“Happiness according to the perspective of Islam 1s 
expressed by the term sa‘adah, and it relates to_two dimen- 
sions of existence: to the hereafter (ukhrawiyyah) and to the 
present world (dunyauryyah). The contrary of sa‘adah is 
shagawah, which conveys the meaning of great misfortune 
and misery in general. With respect to the hereafter sa‘adah 
refers to ultimate happiness, which is everlasting felicity and 
bliss, the highest being the Vision of God, promised to those 
who in worldly life have lived in willing submission and con- 
scious and knowing obedience of God’s commands and pro- 
hibitions. This being so, we see that thefrelation of sa‘adah to) 
the hereafter isWery closely connectedwith its relation to the 
present world, with respect to which it(relates to three) 
things: (1) to the self (nafsiyyah) such as pertains to knowl- 
edge and good character; (2) to the body (badaniyyah) such 
as good health and security; and (3) to things external to the 
self and the body (kh&@rijzyyah) such as wealth and other caus- 
es that promote the well being of the self, the body, and the 
external things and circumstances in, relation to them.?* 
Happiness in the present world pertains therefore not only 
to the secular life, it has also to do with life as interpreted 


64 See al-Ghazalt, fhya’ ‘Uliim al-Din, Cairo, 1939, 4v., vol. 3, p.229. 
As for the terms sa‘a@dah and its contrary shaqawah, these are 
ultimately derived from the Qur’an, Hud, (11): 105-108. With 
regard to the three things to which happiness relates in this 
world, see also Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, w. Sir David Ross, 
O.U.P. London, 1963, Ethics I.8.1098b5. 
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and guided by religion whose source is Revelation. 

As to the relation of happiness to the self, which we say 
pertains to knowledge and good character, Islam teaches 
that the seat of knowledge in man is a spiritual substance var- 
iously referred to in the Qur’an as his heart (galé), or his 
soul or seif (nafs), or his intellect (‘ag), or his spirit (ruh). 

Since the self is intumately involved in a dual aspect of 
body and soul, it is described on the one hand as the animal 
soul (al-nafs al-hayawantyyah) and on the other hand as the 
rational soul (alnafs al-natiqah); and its destiny in the attain- 
ment of happiness here, and of ultimate happiness in the 
hereafter, depends upon which aspect it chooses to align 
itself with in a preponderant way. Both aspects possess pow- 
ers or faculties (quwa@). The faculties of the animal soul are 
motive and perceptive; and those of the rational soul are 
active and cognitive. In so far as it functions as the active 
intellect it is the principle of movement of the human body. 
It is the practical reason, and directs individual actions in 
agreement with the theoretical faculty of the cognitive intel- 
lect. In relation to the motive power of the animal soul, 
which is responsible for the exertion of willing that desire or 
aversion shall issue in action, it produces human emotions. 
In relation to the perceptive power and its representative, 
estimative, and imaginative faculties it manages physical 
objects and produces human skills and arts; and in relation 
to its faculty of rational imagination it gives rise to premises 
and conclusions. In so far as it governs and manages the 
human body it induces ethical behaviour in man involving 
the recognition of vices and virtues.®° 

Virtue (fadzlah) may be classified under a general 
heading of excellence of mind or discernment and good 


6 See al-Ghazali, Ma‘arij al-Quds fi Madarij Ma‘rifat al-Nafs, 
Bayrut, 1978, pp. 49-50; ibn Sina, Kztab al-Shifa’, Cairo, 1975, 
p. 185; and Kitab al-Najat, Bayrut, 1985, pp. 202-203. See fur- 
ther chapter IV, below. 
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character.6° Character is a stable state of the soul. If this state 
causes actions commended by the intellect and by religion it 
is called good character. Good character may be achieved by 
learning and habituation, and in some cases it may come by 
nature as a divine gift. Character may change from bad to 
~ good, and conversely from good to bad.®’ The goal of good 
character is happiness, both in this world and in the here- 
after, {n order to produce virtue and good character the ani- 
mal soul and its bodily faculties must be subordinated to the 
practical faculty of the rational soul, which directs individual 
action after deliberation in accord with what agrees with the 
theoretical faculty. In order to achieve good character the 
intellect must be trained in deliberate thinking and reflec- 
tion. Only when this has been accomplished can it realize 
wisdom. The faculty of desire, when trained, will realize tem- 
perance, and that of anger courage. When desire and anger 
are subordinated to intellect justice Is realized; and the 
mean (al-wasat) is then to be achieved by these two bodily 
faculties after they have been trained and disciplined by the 
practical faculty of the rational soul leading to the attain- 
ment of good character. The training of the bodily facultes 
needs free choice.®8 Contrary to the invariable translation by 
most people of the word ikhtiyar by ‘choice’, we maintain 
that ikhtiyar does not simply mean ‘choice’. The word khayr, 
meaning ‘good’, which is bound in meaning with zkhizyar 
and being derived from the same root, determines that the 
choice meant is towards what is good. This point is most 
important when aligned to the philosophical quesuon of 
freedom. A so-called ‘choice’ towards what is bad is there- 
fore not a choice. Since we affirm that freedom is to act as 
our real and true nature demands, only the exercise of that 


66 See al-Ghazali’s Mizan al ‘Amal, Bayrut, 1986, p. 59. 
67 Mizan, p. 54, fol. 
68. Ibid, pp. 55-56. 
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choice which is good can properly be called a ‘free choice’. 
A choice for the better is an exercise of freedom. It presup- 
poses knowledge of good and evil. A ‘choice’ for the worse 
is not a choice, as it is based upon ignorance and on the 
instigation of the soul that inclines towards the blameworthy 
aspects of the animal powers. 

The philosophic virtues of temperance, courage, wis- 
dom and justice are not in themselves sufficient to produce 
in the self the kind of happiness that is experienced to be 
abiding and not determined by external and temporal cir- 
cumstances. We do agree that if happiness is understood to 
relate only to the temporal, secular dimension of life without 
any reference to the hereafter, it is a state that undergoes 
changes and variations in degrees from moment to momenl; 
or it is something that cannot be consciously experienced 
from moment to moment here in this world, and can be 
judged as having been attained by one only when one’s 
worldly life, if virtuously lived and attended by favourable 
circumstances, has come to an end. But we do not restrict 
our understanding of happiness only to the domain of tem- 
poral, secular life; for since we affirm that the relation of 
happiness to the hereafter has an intimate and considerable 
bearing upon its relation to worldly life, and since in the for- 
mer case it is a spiritual and permanent condition, there is, 
even in its temporal and secular involvement, an element of 
happiness that we experience and are conscious of and that 
once attained is permanent. We do not agree, therefore with 
the Aristotelian position that virtue and happiness relate 
only to this world, and that consequently happiness as a per- 
manent condition experienced consciously in the course of 
our worldly life is unattainable. 

According to the tradition of Western thought there 
are two conceptions of happiness: the ancient, which goes 
back to Aristotle and which in the Middle Ages goes back 
also to Muslim philosophers and theologians such as chiefly 
{bn Sina and al-Ghazali; and the modern, which gradually 
emerged in Western history as a result of the process of sec- 
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ularization. This philosophic and scientific process with I 
call ‘secularization’ involves the diversting of spiritual mean- 
ing from the world of nature, the desacralization of politics 
from human affairs, and the deconsecration of values from 
the human mind and conduct, both the last two mentioned 
following logically from the first, which in my opinion found 
initial movement in the experience and consciousness of 
Western man in the philosophical foundations laid down 
chiefly by Aristotle himself.® It is the modern conception of 
happiness that is acknowledged to be prevalent in the West 
today, and this means that for that civilization the meaning 
of happiness, and necessarily of the virtues that lead to it, 
has undergone change, bringing with it not only moral deca- 
dence and crisis, but political dissension and conflict as well. 
Both the ancient and the modern conceptions agree that 
happiness is an end in itself, but whereas for the former the 
end is considered in terms of a standard for proper conduct, 
the latter considers il to be terminal psychological states hav- 
ing no relation with moral codes.’? In reality, however, the so 
called modern conception of happiness, apart from the 
sophistication with which it is formulated and pursued, is 
not much different in essence from the ones known and 
practiced in ancient times by pagan societies. 

Although philosophic virtues, which have been con- 
ceived apparently through human choice and by means of 
reason alone, are in themselves not sufficient for the real- 
ization of enduring happiness in the self, their acceptance is 
justified when they do not come into conflict with religion; 


69 See my slam and Secularism, Kuala Lumpur, 19’78. 

70 This is clearly reflected, for example, in the writings of two 
contemporary major thinkers in the West, namely Mortimer 
Adler in his Reforming Education, Macmillan, N.Y. 1988, e.g. pp. 
81-89; 230-253; 254-274; and Alasdair MacIntyre in his After 
Virtue, University of Notre Dame Press, Indiana, 1984, e.g. pp. 
1-5; 181-203; 226-243; 244-255; 256-263. 
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and their usefuiness for the attainment of happiness is 
acknowledged when some reformulation of their meanings 
has been effected in agreement with religion. This reformu- 
lation is effected by drawing them into the conceptual ambit 
of other virtues of a higher order unknown to the Greek 
philosophical tradition, such as those virtues derived from 
the Qur’an and from the life of the Prophet. Knowledge of 
God in accordance with Revelation is a religious virtue 
which is derived from wisdom; and wisdom itself, whether 
theoretical or practical, is a religious virtue because it is a gift 
of God and not an acquisition of unaided reason. 

Religious virtues are classified into two kinds, the 
external (z@hir} and the interna] (atin) . The external per- 
tains to fulfillment of the divine commandments such as acts 
of worship directed solely toward God: practices directed 
toward fellow men for the continued well-being of social and 
political order; the performance of the five essentials of the 
religion of Islam including ritual purity, recitation of the 
Qur’an, remembrance of God, invocation; and fulfillment of 
the requirements of Islamic custom or habit such as reli- 
gious etiquette regarding food, clothing, personal cleanli- 
ness, Marriage, business transactions, things allowed and 
things forbidden, rules of neighbourliness, companionship, 
travel, observance of the model actions and sayings of the 
Prophet, and obligations of brotherhood in Islam.7! 

The internal virtues refer to the activities of the heart; 
acuiviuies that are grounded upon knowledge of God and of 
the self derived both from reason and from Revelation, and 
that require a positive disposition in the self inducing good 
intention (niyyah) to be followed by action (‘amal) with sin- 
cerity of purpose (ikhlas) and truthfulness to oneself (stdg). 


‘| A comprehensive and detailed account of the religious virtues 
sketched here in bare outline is to be found in the Quarters 
and Books of al-Ghazili’s Thya’ (op. at.), vols. 1-2. 
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Knowledge of the self leads to knowledge of its good and 
bad qualities, and to the assigning of duties to oneself to 
overcome the bad in order to purify the soul of impurities.” 
This action on the part of the self means that the rational 
soul must keep watch over the animal soul (muragabah) to 
erisure that the duties assigned to oneself are carried out. It 
also entails selfexamination to observe whether the carry- 
ing out of such duties has been executed in the proper way, 
and to correct any deviation from what is proper (muhasabah) . 
As to the knowledge of God it means the knowledge of who 
He is, of His nature and oneness as He has described 
Himself in Revelation, and this knowledge leads to compre- 
hension of the proper relationship between the self and 
God. In the Revelation also God speaks about His creation 
and about man’s self as signs indicating His reality and 
truth:?3 and contemplation and reflection of His works and 
of the nature of man and the psychology of his soul are then 
prerequisites to the attainment of that knowledge. All this 
involves meditation (tafakkur) and brings about the gradual 
realization in the self of other virtues of a higher order, such 
as repentance (tawbah), patience (sabr), gratitude (shukr), 
hope (raja), fear (khawf), divine unity (iawhid), trust 
(tawakkul), and finally the highest virtue for the attainment 
of happiness in worldy life, love of god (mahabbah) .™ 

The external and internal virtues actually overlap one 
another, and the possibility of virtuous activities which 


72 The soul, according to the Qur’an, is created in due propor 
tion and order. It knows what is right for it and what is wrong 
for it. Its success is achieved when it is purified, and its failure 
is assured when it is corrupted (91: 70-10). The purification of 
the soul is to be achieved by means of virtue and good char- 
acter as forraulated and conceptualized in accordance with 
the tenets of Islam. 

73 Fussilat (41): 53. 

74 hyd’, vol. 4. 
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involve only the one without being in some way connected 
with the other is inconceivable. Their classification into 
external and internal is only to distinguish the inward activ- 
ities of the heart, which characterize the latter, from the out- 
ward activities of the body; the emphasis on inner meaning 
evident in the latter, from the practice of what is apparent 
demonstrated in the former. Some may preponderate in the 
realization of the external virtues and some in that of the 
internal virtues; but it is not possible for some to realize only 
the external virtues without recourse to the internal virtues, 
nor for some to realize only the internal virtues without hav- 
ing accomplished the realization of virtues that are external. 
Thus both the external and internal virtues are necessary for 
the attainment of happiness in this life and ulumate happi- 
ness in the hereafter. Finally, since virtues classified as pliilo- 
sophic have been reformulated and assimilated tnto the reli- 
gious framework wherein the interpretation of human des- 
tiny extends to horizons beyond temporal existence, and 
since this religious framework is established not only upon 
reason but upon reason as verified by Revelation, all virtue 
in Islam is religious. 

In order to understand what sa‘adah means it seems to 
me necessary first to present a concise explanation of the 
meaning Of its exact opposite shagawah. The Arabic lexicons 
from the earliest times and going back to Quranic usage 
describe shagawah as conveying the approximate equivalent 
in English of ‘great misfortune’, ‘misery’, ‘straitness of cir- 
cumstance’, ‘distress’, ‘disquietude’, ‘despair’, ‘adversity’, 
‘suffering’. Every one of these conditions obviously involves 
serious internal and external activity. Indeed shagawah is a 
generic term as it encompasses all forms of misery, so that 
other terms expressing similar eonditions but more specific 
in their contextual application are only constituent elements 
of shagawah. These include, among others for example, 
khawf (fear, of the unknown, of utter solitude and incom- 
municability, of death and what lies beyond, a foreboding of 
dread, angst); huzn (grief, sorrow, sadness, roughness of 
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soul); dank (narrowness, straitened, misery in the soul and 
in the intellect rendered incapable of fathoming something 
causing agitation of doubt in the heart); hasrat (profound 
grief and regret for something gone and never to be experi- 
enced again, such as—when referring to the hereafter—the 
exceedingly keen grief and regret of the man who turns 
away from God and spends his life in self-waste when he dis- 
covers after death how he has lost his soul and bitterly 
laments the impossibility of a return to worldly life to make 
amends). These terms are used specifically for those who 
turn away from God and reject His guidance, and are 
applied to conditions both in this world and in the hereafter. 
Other terms expressing misery of one kind or another and 
applicable to all in this life are, for example, dig (straitened, 
of heart and mind, constrained); hamm (disquietude, anxi- 
ety, distress of heart and mind due to fear of impending 
calamity or harm); ghamm (same as hamm, only that the 
harm that is feared would come has come, so that it becomes 
anguish); ‘usr (hard, difficult and unpleasant of circum- 
stance). 

It seems to me that the above gist of the meaning of 
shaqawah already clarifies that in its generic sense it refers to 
what is understood in the West as tragedy —tragedy not mere- 
ly in its dramatic sense as a form of art, but more so in its 
philosophic sense as the drama of life enacted in the expe- 
rience and consciousness of man when he rejects religion 
and turns away from God. This statement needs elaboration. 
According to Aristotle in the Poetics tragedy in its dramatic 
sense 1s an artistic imitation of an action that is serious, com- 
plete in itself, and of adequate magnitude, that is, for exam- 
ple, enacted in poetic language, having a moral purpose 
portraying character (ethos), and discursive understanding 
(dianoia) that enables the tragic character to excercise the 
power to say what is appropriate in a given situation. The 
protagonist in Greek drama must have stature, undergo 
physical as well as mental suffering, be brought low by an 
error of judgement due to lack of insight, a tragic flaw 
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(hamartia), in the dramatic process that is brought about by 
some tempting opportunity (aires). He must also have 
pride (huébnis), a présumpticn against the gods which 
offends them. The casual factor is fate (ananke), which pur- 
sues the tragic character relentlessly with a fatefulness (ate), 
a curse, that runs inherited through generations. The frame- 
work of incidents upon which the drama is constructed 
forms a unity comprising a beginning, a middle, and an end; 
and within this unity of events there must occur a process of 
reversals (pertpeteia) such as from happiness to sorrow, from 
good fortune to ill, and of discovery (anagnorisis) such as 
from ignorance to knowledge of something dreadful. The 
effect of tragedy is to aronse pity and fear in such a manner 
as to effect their purging from the soul and give it relief 
(hatharsis) .75 

According to the Greek lexicons the purging that is 
meant by katharsis is of sin and of guilt from the soul or 
self.’® This being so, and from what we have outlined above 
about the nature of tragedy in Greek drama, the purging of 
fear and of pity aroused by tragedy may be understood to 
mean fear in the self of impending misery brought about by 
a feeling of guilt due to sin committed in the past. Now 
tragedy is not merely a form of art, for the fact that it mani- 
fests itself so uniquely in the intellectual, religious and secu- 
lar tradition of Western thought and spirituality in all ages 
and establishes itself in its mythology is succinct indication 
that tragedy—at least in the experience and consciousness 
of Western man—is a fact of life, and its dramatic form is 
only a reflection of what is happening in real life. It were as 


73 Poetics, tr. with comm. by S. H. Butcher, 1911, The definition 
of tragedy is on 1449B. 

A Greek-English Lexicon, comp. by H. G. Liddell and R. Scott, 
etc., Oxford, 1968, p. 851, col. 1; and F. E. Peters, Greek 
Philosophical Lexicon, New York, 1967, pp. 98-99. 
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though in that experience and consciousness there is made 
to dweil always that nagging guilt religion attributes to orig- 
inal sin committed by man’s progenitor, who by a tragic flaw 
succumbed to tempting opportunity urged on by an adver- 
sary bent upon his fall from grace. In consequence of his fall 
a hereditary curse dogs his descendants causing them to 
sense the guilt that continues to plague their hearts and 
minds throughout the ages. Man’s common ancestor was of 
high nobility brought low by the tragic flaw. In the begin- 
ning he dwelt in great honour and happiness in a different 
world. Then after his downfall] he was banished to this world; 
and his descendants now find theinselves in the middle part 
of the unity of events that are unfolding in a process of rever- 
sals and discoveries, and play thcir parts in conflict and vio- 
lence. But the final discovery is yet to come in the dreaded 
end when every one must !cave this world and return to 
come face to face with the truth. ‘he obession with tragedy 
and with the art that depicts it is such that even religion had 
to be cast in the crucible of tragcdy. The world has become 
a stage in which man contrives, enacts, and beholds his own 
drama of existence in order to effect the purging of fear and 
self-pity. Humanistic philosophy and the gradual process of 
secularization together with the rise of secular philosophy 
and science, made tragedy, instead of religion, the exaltation 
of man. Fear must be purged not by faith in God, but by the 
banishment of God from the realm of creation; self pity 
must be purged not by remembrance of God, but by pride 
in humanity and defiant acceptance of the human predica- 
meni. The causal factor in tragedy is no longer the old 
Greek Fate nor the God of religion, but social and individ- 
ual conflicts, biological heredity, the psychology of the 
unconscious, defeat by frustration, man confronted by the 
mystery of the universe, the eternal quest of man, and the 
absurdity of life. Freedom of the will becomes a firm belief 
because it helps in the perpetual struggle against obstacles 
that prevent from reaching the goal. But the goal itself is 
evershifting. Can Sysiphus ever be happy in having eternally 
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to push the stone up the hill where at the top it is destined 
to roll down again? Fitzgerald was not really translating the 
intended meaning of the Persian poet, even though that was 
what he claimed to do, when he wrote: 


O Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make, 
And ev’n with Paradise devise the Snake; 

Fer all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 

Is blacken’d—Man’s forgiveness give—and take! 


He was only expressing the prevalent spirit of defiance 
that rages in the experience and consciousness of man when 
he rejects God and turns away from His guidance. 

The Qur’an relates how Adam was tempted by Satan, 
disobeyed God, and allowed himself to be seduced by Satan. 
Adam and his consort, however, conscious of their error and 
unlike Satan, admitted their sin, were filled with remorse at 
their own injustice to themselves, and sought God’s mercy 
and forgiveness. They both were forgiven, but were sent 
down together with Satan to this world to live a life of trial 
and tribulation. God assured Adam and his progeny that 
guidance would come from Him and that whoever foilows 
His guidance will not go astray nor fall into misery; but who- 
ever turns away from remembrance of Him will surely live a 
miserable life assailed by doubt and inner tension height- 
ened by blindness to the truth and to the reality of their 
predicament.” 

The Quranic application of the meaning of shagawah 
in its various conjugated forms such as shaga,’® yashga,”9 
tashqa,® ashga,®' al-ashga,®? shaqiyy,8? and shiqwah*™ relates, 


77 ALA raf (7):19-25; Ta Ha 78 Fd (11): 106~-107; 
(20): 117-124; Bani Isra’l (7): 72. 7 Téa Ha (20): 2;123. 

80 Ta Ha (20):117. 81 ALShams (91):12. 

82 ALA ‘la (87): 11; AbLayl (92):15 83° Hid (11):105; Maryam 

84 ALMu’miniin (23): 107. (19): 4; 32; 48. 
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some to the hereafter, some to this world, and some to both. 
All of them refer to those who turn away from God and 
reject His guidance. Shiqgwah, for example, refers to those 
who have lost their souls (khasirii anfusahum)® in this world 
by being overwhelmed by worldly pleasures leading them 
astray and making them fall into error. They may feel and 
think that they are happy in what they do in worldly life, but 
the underlying misery of their true condition that they may 
not now acknowledge because they have lost their souls but 
will be ‘realized in the hereafter is unspeakable: a Day of 
Distress (yawm al-hasrat), of Sighs and Sobs, awaits them 
there.®6 Indeed according to the Qur’an all mankind are in 
a condition of utter loss (khusr) except those who have true 
faith (man) and do righteous deeds, enjoin one another to 
the Truth and to patience.8’ The doing of good works is 
accomplished by means of virtues, man being the source of 
the principal ones, and good character. The meaning of 
happiness in this worldly life and ultimate happiness in the 
hereafter is then very closely bound up with zman, whose 
general meaning as understood and experienced by those 
who have it is stated in the next chapter.88 The root amina 
conveys the meaning of becoming secure, becoming free 
from fear. The infinitive noun of amina: amnu, means secu- 
rity, freedom from fear. The fear that is meant here is the 
fear of the unknown, of utter solitude and incommunicabil- 
ity, of death and what lies beyond, a foreboding of dread— 
in short it is the fear that refers to ultimate destiny. Those 
who have iman and persevere in the doing of righteous 
deeds preserving themselves from disobedience of God are 


85 ALAn ‘Gm (6):12; 20; ALA Taf (7): 9; 53; Hud (11): 21; 
AlLMu’minin (23): 103; A-LZumar (39): 15; Al-Shura (42): 45. 

85 Maryam (19): 39. 

87 AL-‘Asr( 103):2. 

88 See below, v. 112. 
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then not affected by such fear (khaw/), which is the contrary 
of security (amnu) .8° The term ‘fear’ relates to two psycho- 
logical conditions. When it refers to one who turns away 
rom God and rejects His guidance it means fear as 
explained above; however, when it refers to one who submits 
to God and cleaves to His guidance, it means reverential fear 
or awe of His majesty, which also means to know Him. For 
such a one fear of God means fear of disobedience, of com- 
mitting acts forbidden by God, of being evil, of being veiled 
from God and denied nearness to Him. Such fear, whic 

arises from knowledge of God and His absolute freedom to 
do what He wills, and of human acts of transgression and 
their dreadful consequences, encourages the realization of 
virtues such as temperance ( iffah), abstinence (wara), piety 
(taqwa), and truthfulness (szdg).9° According to what has 
been and still is verified by “those who have faith (damanii) 
and whose hearts are rendered tranquil (tatmainnu) by 
remembrance (dhikr) of God, for surely in the remembrance 
of God are hearts made tranquil”,9! faith (man) and remem- 
brance (dhzkr) are necessary for the attainment of that stable 
and peaceful calmness of heart that is called tama ’ninah. 
This condition refers to the state of the tranquil soul (al-nafs 
al-mutma’ innah) mentioned earlier.22 Tuma’ninah describes 
the calm, restful condition of the heart, which we said is an 


89 ALMa‘idah (5): 69; ALAn‘am (6): 48; ALA ‘raf (7): 35; Yunus 
(10): 62; ALAhgaf (46):13. 

99 Thya’, vol. 4, p. 153. By ‘piety’ we mean cautiously guarding 
oneself from the commission of sins and the ommission of 
duties. Taqwa is reverential awe of God’s majesty; it is deliber- 
ate activity of guarding from disobedience by righteous con- 
duct in accordance with virtue resulting in justice, i.e. being in 
the proper place of the self in relation to God such that peace 
is achieved in the soul. 

91 ALRa‘d ( 13): 28. 

%2 See above, p. 60. 
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aspect of the self.% It is freedom from worry resulting from 
doubt, freedom from disquietude; it is inward peace, satis- 
faction, joy, happiness, which comes about when the soul or 
self is submissive to God. Being submissive to God is what is 
known as freedom, for it is a return to one’s true nature 
acknowledged by man’s pre-existent soul when it sealed its 
covenant with God.*4 Being submissive to God involves 
remembrance in the heart of God’s presence, and remem- 
brance means recollection of God, recognition and acknowl- 
edgement of His Lordship. This being submissive to God is 
the soul’s reconciliation with God, which causes to arise in 
the soul the consciousness of safety, security, freedom from 
corruption and failure, the consciousness of peace called 
islam. These activities of the soul or self imply a prior condi- 
tion of consciousness in the soul of the truth that comes 
from guidance. This consciousness is that of certainty 
(yagin) of the truth. Yagin is the contrary of doubt (skakk) 
and conjecture (zann); it is the removal of doubt and con- 
jecture from the heart and the verification of the truth in 
the past, present, and future. The Qur’an mentions three 
degrees of certainty in knowledge: that which is derived by 
inference, whether deductive or inductive (“lm al-yaqin) ,%° 
that which is derived by observation or direct vision (‘ayn al- 
yagin) °° and that which is derived by direct experience 
(haqq al-yagin).°’ These degrees of certain knowledge per- 
tain to truth, whether manifest or hidden, empirical or tran- 
scendental; and the certain knowledge of what is hidden has 
the same force of certainty as that of what is visible. These 
degrees of certainty also pertain to the heart and refers to 


9 See below, pp. 145-146. 
ALA Yaf (7): 172. 

99 ALTakathur (102): 5. 

96 ALTakathur (102): 7. 

97 Al-Hagqah (69): 51. 
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faith (aman). 

We said that it is remembrance of God that brings 
about the state of tranquility in the soul; and that this and 
other virtuous activities imply a prior consciousness in the 
soul of the truth that comes from divine guidance. This con- 
sciousness arises as certainty (yagin). How then can one who 
forgets God find peace of heart and mind and calmness of 
soul when in reality forgetfulness of God involves also for- 
getfulness of the soul of itself? There can be no conscious- 
ness of certainty of the truth in the soul when that soul has 
forgotten itself, that is, when its rational aspect has been sup- 
pressed by its animal aspect such that it becomes conscious 
only of its involvement in its bodily faculties and the plea- 
sures and amusements of worldly life, or the pursuit of secu- 
lar philosophy and science and contemplation of facts 
derived from them, or even of both together. This is why the 
Qur’an warns that those who forget God will be made to for- 
get their souls or their selves.°° The forgetting of the self 
here must mean, among other possible meanings, uncon- 
sciousness of the rational soul of itself, and consciousness 
only of the animal soul which inclines toward the satisfaction 
of bodily desires. One who forgets his self in this way is one 
who has lost his soul (q¢.v. khusr) and whose condition Is 
“baser than the lowest of the low’’.% 

Feelings and emotions are involved in consciousness, 
and those who are conscious of God, verifying this con- 
sciousness by remembrance, experience in their feelings 
and emotions the consciousness of the happiness upon 
which their lives are established—I mean that their lives are 
secured upon a substratum of happiness. In their case the 
experience of suffering in the course of worldly life, which 
they must undergo from time to time just like the others, is 


98 Al-Hashr (59): 19. 
99 ALTin (95): 4; p. 146 below; and for khusr, p. 103 above. 
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not consciously felt by them as misery in the tragic sense. 
Rather suffering is recognized by them to be probation, a 
testing of their faith in God and virtuousness of conduct in 
the face of hardship and calamity. Such suffering is not 
called shagawah; it is called bala’, and the probation zdé/a’ In 
spite of the suffering, then, they know and are conscious of 
the truth that the substratum upon which their lives is lived 
is ease and happiness, to which condition, they always 
return. The Qur’an reveals this truth by declaring twice for 
emphasis the assurance that “with every hardship (‘usr) 
there is relief (yusr)”.!°° But as for those who turn away from 
God and are blind to His guidance, the substratum of life 
upon which they live is misery and tragedy, and no amount 
of feelings, or emotions, or activities they believe to be hap- 
piness is going to clear away that substratum. It is this con- 
dition that we believe to be the reason for their need of per- 
petual purging of the soul by means other than remem- 
brance of God, such as by means of various forms of art and 
music contrived with magnitude and nobility of execution in 
a way that renders their predicament palatable to the aes- 
thetic taste; by means of restless work and struggle against 
themselves, against others, against the world, against 
nature—to distract from the tragedy of unattainment, and 
to prevent a return to the substratum of life. That is why 
their philosophers speak of suicide as a philosophical prob- 
lem. Unfortunately that is why also that from time to ume 
there occur pessimistic outbursts of indignant anger in the 
form of violence somewhat hke the sacrificial sparagmos of 
Old Greek tragedy. And that explains too the reason for the 
continual preoccupation with the quest of happiness regard- 
ed as an end in itself. 

Happiness (sa‘adah) being the exact opposite of mis- 
ery (shagawah) and as known in the experience and con- 


100 Al-Inshirah (94): 5-6. 
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sciousness of those who are truly submissive to God and fol- 
low His guidance is not an end in itself because the highest 
good in this life is love of God. Enduring happiness in life 
refers not to the physical entity in man, not to the animal 
soul and body of man; nor is it a state of mind, or feeling 
that undergoes terminal states, nor pleasure nor amuse- 
ment. It has to do with certainty (yagin) of the ultimate 
Truth and fulfillment of action in conformity with that cer- 
tainty. And certainty is a permanent state of consciousness 
natural to what is permanent in man and perceived by his 
spiritual organ of cognition which is the heart (galb). It is 
peace and security and tranquility of the heart (fuma ‘ninah) ; 
it 1s knowledge (mavifah) and knowledge is true faith 
(tman). It is knowledge of God as He has described Himself 
in genuine Revelation; it is also knowing one’s rightful and 
hence proper place in the realm of creation and one’s prop- 
ev relationship with the Creator accompanied by requisite 
action ( %badah) in conformity with that knowledge such that 
the condition which results is that of justice (‘adl). It is only 
through such knowledge that love of God can be attained in 
earthly life. 

From the foregoing brief but comprehensive exposi- 
tion of the meaning and €xperience of happiness in Islam > 
we derive conclusion that happiness in this life is not an end 
in itself; that the end of happiness is love of God; that in 
worldly life two levels of happiness can be discerned. The 
first level is psychological, temporal and terminal states 
which may be described as feelings or emotions, and which 
is attained when needs and wants are achieved by means of 
right conduct in accord with the virtues. The second level is | 
spiritual, permanent, consciously experienced, becoming y, 
the substratum of worldly life which is affirmed to be proba- 
tionary, the testing of conduct and virtuous activity being by 
good fortune or ill: i.e. not swayed to error by good fortune 
nor defeated in suffering by ill fortune. This second level, 
when attained, occurs concurrently with the first, except 
that wants are diminished and needs are satisfied. This 
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second level of happiness is a preparation for a third level in 
the hereafter of which the highest stage is the Vision of God. 
There is no change in this meaning and experience of hap- 
piness in the consciousness of genuine believers throughout 
the ages. 

We have discussed briefly but comprehensively and in 
a straighforward manner the meaning and experience of 
happiness as known in the consciousness of man when he is 
submissive to God and cleaves to His guidance. Happiness, 
we said, is related both to temporal, secular life as well as to 
the hereafter. Since religion is fundamental in its relation to 
man and to his well-being, the meaning of religion is first 
explained followed by a brief outline of the nature of man 
and the psychology of the human soul derived from reason 
and Revelation. As a perlude to an explanation of the nature 
of happiness which is here defined in terms of the opposite 
State, we maintained that the activity proper to man Is virtu- 
ous activity of his body and his soul in accordance with rea- 
son aided by Revelation. 

Virtuous activity is defined not merely in terms of 
philosophic virtues, but in terms of their reformulation with- 
in the conceptual ambit of religious virtues described as 
external and internal. In defining happiness in terms of its 
exact opposite, other related terms describing happiness 
and misery are brought into focus and explained. The expla- 
nation is made more meaningful by making comparative 
analysis of certain salient features of Aristotelian and mod- 
ern Western conceptions of happiness with the Islamic con- 
ception of happiness in order to show significant diver- 
gences between the former and the latter. It is maintained 
that three levels of happiness are discerned in the Islamic 
conception, two of them in worldly life and one in the here- 
after. In this summary exposition the Qur’an is the direct 
source of our interpretation of happiness, which we main- 
tain is verified in our experience and consciousness accord- 
ing to the various degrees of attainment, in belief and in 
practice, among the varying classes of people. It is also main- 
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tained that in our experience and consciousness there has 
been no change throughout the ages in the meaning of hap- 
piness in Islam. A general definition of happiness is set forth 
at the end. Finally, it may be noted that references to “those 
who turn to God and follow His guidance” are not necessar- 
ily meant to indicate only those who profess to adhere to the 
religion of Islam, just as those who profess to follow the reli- 
gion of Islam are not all necessarily included among those 
who turn to God and follow His guidance. 
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Ii] 


ISLAM 
AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


The meaning of religion in Islam, as we have analysed 
in the first chapter, is expressed by the term dn, which is not 
merely a concept, but 1s something which is translated into 
reality inumately and profoundly “ved in human experience. 
Its ultimate source of meaning is derived from the Quranic 
revelation of the covenant (abmzthaq) which man’s pre-exis- 
tent soul has sealed with God.!°! The very name of the reli- 
gion: /slam, is in reality the definition of religion: submission 
to God. Already in the very idea of submission, feeling, belief, 
and action are implied; but the fundamental element in 
man’s act of submission to God is his sense of indebtedness to 
God for His gift of existence, so that this sense of indebted- 
ness—which involves recognition and acknowledgement of 
God.as the giver of existence—is a prior condition to true 
submission (islam) }°? ultimate aim of religion is for man to 
return to the state in which he was before he existed, and 
this involves the quest for his identity and transcendent des- 
tiny through right conduct. This ‘returning’ is what life is all 
about, and it involves the pursuit of true knowledge,! the 


11 See ALA Taf (7):172. 

102 By ‘true submission’ (islam, the first letter in lower case) we 
mean conscious and willing submission for the whole of one’s 
ethical life in the manner indicated and demonstrated by the 
Prophet and by the prophets sent before him. 

103 By ‘true knowledge’ we understand it to mean knowledge that 
recognizes the limit of truth in its every object. See further 
below, pp. 134-135. 
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understanding of God’s signs and symbols in the pages of 
the book of nature by means of the guiding light of His 
words and interpreted in the sacred person of His messen- 
ger. It also involves the application of the sound senses to the 
experience of reality, and the application of the sound rea- 
son to the apprehension of truth.!% 

Religion (zslam) and belief (iman) are not identical, 
but they are mutually inseparable and indispensable. Belief 
in the sense we mean is to have faith, not quite in the sense 
faith is understood in English, but in the sense that it 
involves the becoming true to the trust by which God has 
confided in one, not by profession of belief with the tongue 
only, without the assent of the heart and the action of the 
body in conformity with it; and this is more than knowledge, 
which is prior to faith, so that it is also verification by deeds 
in accordance with what is known to be the truth.!® It is 
recognition and acknowledgement of the truth necessitat- 
ing its actualization in one’s self. Recognition of the truth is 
in this case arrived at simply because it is clear in itself as 
apprehended by that intuitive faculty we call the heart, that 
is, by means of guidance (huda) and not only by rational 
propositions and logical demonstrations. The truth is at 
once objective and subjective; and the objective and subjec- 
tive, like religion and belief, are inseparable aspects of one 
reality. True religion is then not something that can suc- 
cumb to the confusion arising from the objective-subjective 
dichotomy of the Greek philosophical tradition; nor is it that 
personal, individual, privatized and internalized ‘religion of 


‘04 On the meaning of religion or din in Islam, see chapter | 
above. 

195 The ‘truth’ here means what has come down by way of revela- 
tion to the Prophet about the nature and reality of God, of His 
creauon, of human destiny, of the relationship between man 
and God and man’s individual responsibility and freedom. 
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humanity’ that emerges out of the secularizing process 
which seeks to abolish the institutionalization of religious 
belief. 

Religion in the sense we mean is not opposed to the 
desacralization of nature if it means the expulsion from our 
understanding of a magical or mythical conception of 
nature; for nature can still be regarded as a manifestation 
form of the sacred without myth or magic if we understand 
it to be the evolvement of ideal realities in the Divine con- 
sciousness whose effects have become manifest in the realms 
of sense and sensible experience. Nature in itself is not a 
divine entity, but a symbolic form which manifests the 
Divine. Indeed, in the sense we have conveyed, ail nature, 
and not just a tree or a stone, proclaims the sacred to those 
who see the reality behind the appearance. Religion is only 
opposed to desacralization if it means the obliteration of all 
spiritual meaning in our understanding of nature, and the 
restriction of our way of knowing to the scientific method as 
advocated by secular philosophy and science.!°° 

God is not a myth, an image, a symbol, that keeps 
changing with the times. He is Reality itself. Belief has cog- 
nitive content; and one of the main points of divergence 
between true religion and secular philosophy and science is 
the way in which the sources and methods of knowledge are 
understood. 

Modern philosophy has become the interpreter of sci- 
ence, and organizes the results of the natural and social sci- 
ences into a world view. The interpretation in turn deter- 
mines the direction which science is to take in its study of 
nature. It is this znterpretation of the statements and general 
conclusions of science and the direction of science along the 
lines suggested by the interpretation that must be subjected 
to critical evaluation, as they pose for us today the most pro- 


106 See further my Islam and Secularism, (op. at.) chapters I and IL. 
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found problems that have confronted us generally in the 
course of our religious and intellectual history. Our evalua- 
tion must entail a critical examination of the methods of 
modern science; its concepts, presuppositions, and symbols; 
its empirical and rational aspects, and those impinging upon 
values and ethics; its interpretation of origins; its theory of 
knowledge; its presuppositions on the existence of an exter- 
nal world, of the uniformity of nature, and of the rationality 
of natural processes; its theory of the universe; its classifica- 
tion of the sciences; its limitations and inter-relations with 
one another of the sciences, and its social relations. 

A gist of their basic assumptions is that science is the 
sole authentic knowledge; that this knowledge pertains only 
to phenomena; that this knowledge, including the basic 
statements and general conclusions of the science and phi- 
losophy derived from it, is peculiar to a particular age and 
may change in another age; that scientific statements must 
affirm only what is observed and confirmed by scientists; 
that what should be accepted are theories only that can be 
reduced to sensational elements, even though such theories 
might involve ideas pertaining to domains beyend the 
empirical spheres of experience; that universality should not 
be attributed to scientific formulas, nor should objects 
defined by universality be described as reality beyond what is 
observed; that the content of knowledge is a combination of 
realism, idealism, and pragmatism; that these three aspects 
of cognition together represent the foundation of the phi- 
losophy of science; that cognition is subjective, arbitrary, 
and conventional, and that in the relationship between the 
logical structure of knowledge and the empirical content of 
knowledge, the primacy of logic is affirmed; that mathemat- 
ical theory is not a descriptive science making statements 
about the structure and processes of nature, and that it is in 
fact a logical theory; that since logic is indispensable to sci- 
ence, the role of language and logical systems in describing 
the structure and processes of nature is paramount; that 
truth and falsehood are properties of belief (i.e. belief in the 
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sense of intellectual acceptance as true or existing of any 
statement or proposition) dependent upon the relations of 
belief to facts; that facts are neutral as far as truth and false- 
hood are concerned—they just are. 

Contemporary science has evolved and developed out 
of a philosophy that since its earliest periods affirmed the 
coming into being of things out of each other. Everything 
existent is a progression, a development or evolution of what 
lies in latency in eternal matter. The world seen from this 
perspective is an independent, eternal universe; a selfsubsis- 
tent system evolving according to its own laws. The denial of 
the reality and existence of God is already implied in this 
philosophy. Its methods are chiefly philosophic rationalism, 
which tends to depend on reason alone without the aid of 
sense perception or experience; secular rationalism, which 
while accepting reason tends to rely more on sense experi- 
ence, and denies authority and intuition and rejects 
Revelation and religion as sources of true knowledge; and 
philosophic empiricism or logical empiricism which bases all 
knowledge on observable facts, logical constructions and lin- 
guistic analysis. The vision of reality as seen according to the 
perspectives of both forms of rationalism and empiricism is 
based upon the restriction of reality to the natural world 
which is considered as the only level of reality. Such restric- 
tion follows from the reduction of the operational powers 
and capacities of the cognitive faculties and senses to the 
sphere of physical reality. In this system knowledge is valid 
only as it pertains to the natural order of events and their 
relationships; and the purpose of inquiry is to describe and 
to systematize what happens in nature, by which is meant the 
totality of objects and events in space and time. The world of 
nature is described in plain naturalistic and rational terms 
divested of spiritual significance or of symbolic interpreta- 
tion, reducing its origin and reality solely to mere natural 
forces. 

Rationalism, both the philosophic and the secular 
kind, and empiricism tend to deny authority and intuition as 
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legitimate sources and methods of knowledge. Not that they 
deny the existence of authority and of intuition, but that they 
reduce authority and intuition to reason and experience. It 
Is true that at the original instance in the case of both 
authority and intuition, there is always someone who expe- 
riences and who reasons; but it does not follow that because 
of this, authority and intuition should be reduced to reason 
and experience. If it is admitted that there are levels of rea- 
son and experience at the level of normal, human con- 
sciousness whose limitations are recognized, there is no rea- 
son to suppose that there are no higher levels of human 
experience and consciousness beyond the limits of normal 
reason and experience in which there are levels of intellec- 
tual and spiritual cognition and transcendental experience 
whose limits are known only to God. 

As to intuition, most rationalist, secularist and empiri- 
cist thinkers and psychologists have reduced it to sensory 
observations and logical inferences that have long been 
brooded over by the mind, whose meaning becomes sud- 
denly apprehended, or to latent sensory and emotional 
build-ups which are released all of a sudden in a burst of 
apprehension. But this is conjecture on their part, for there 
is no proof that the sudden flash of apprehension comes 
from sense experience; moreover, their denial of an intuitive 
faculty such as the heart, implied in their contention regard- 
ing intuition, is also conjectural. 

Since it is man that perceives and conceives the world 
of objects and events external to him, the study of nature 
includes man himself. But the study of man, of mind, and of 
the self is also restricted to the methods of new sciences such 
as psychology, biology, and anthropology, which regard man 
only as a further development of the animal species, and 
which are none other than methodological extensions of the 
restricuion of reason and experience to the level of physical 
reality. Moreover, in order to verify hypotheses and theories 
science, according to them, requires correspondence with 
observable fact, and yet since hypotheses and theories that 
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contradict one another can correspond with observable fact, 
and since the preference for one as against the other of 
them is not dictated by any criterion of objective truth— 
because truth itself is made to conform with fact—such pref- 
erence is then dictated simply by subjective and arbitrary 
considerations dependent upon convention. This depen- 
dence upon convention has created the tendency to regard 
society, rather than the individual man, as ultimate, real, and 
authoritative. Conventionalism reduces all institutional 
forms as creations of the so-called ‘collective mind’ of soci- 
ety. Knowledge itself, and even human language, are noth- 
ing but expressions and instruments of the collective mind 
of this unspeakable god called Society. 

Finally, doubt is elevated as an epistemological 
method by means of which the rationalist and the secularist 
believe that truth is arrived at. But there is no proof that it is 
doubt and not something else other than doubt that enables 
one to arrive at truth. The arrival at truth is in reality the 
result of guidance, not of doubt. Doubt is a wavering 
between two opposites without preponderating over either 
one of them; itis a condition of being stationary in the midst 
of the two opposites without the heart inclining toward the 
one or the other. If the heart inclines more toward the one 
and not toward the other while yet not rejecting the other, it 
is conjecture; if the heart rejects the other, then it has 
entered the station of certainty. The heart’s rejecting the 
other is a sign not of doubt as to its truth, but of positive 
recognition of its error or falsity. This is guidance. Doubt, 
whether it be definitive or provisional, leads either tu con- 
jecture or to another position of uncertainty, never to the 
truth—“and conjecture avails naught against truth.” 
(Qur’an 10:36) 

Based upon the position established by our philo- 
sophical and scientific tradition as integrated into a coher- 
ent metaphysical system, we maintain thal many important 
similarities are found between our position and that of mod- 
ern, contemporary philosophy and science with regard to 
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the sources and methods of knowledge; the unity of the 
rational and empirical ways of knowing; the combination of 
realism, idealism, and pragmatism as the cognitive founda- 
tion of a philosophy of science; the philosophy and science 
of process. But these similarities are apparent and pertain 
only to their external aspects, and they do not negate the 
profound differences that arise from our divergent world- 
views and beliefs about the ultimate nature of Reality. Our 
affirmation of Revelation as the source of knowledge of ulti- 
mate reality and truth pertaining both to created things as 
well as to their Creator provides us with the foundation for 
a metaphysical framework in which to elaborate our philos- 
ophy of science as an integrated system descriptive of that 
reality and truth in a way which is not open to the methods 
of the secular philosophic rationalism and_ philosophic 
empiricism of modern philosophy and science. 

In contrast to modern philosophy and science with 
regard to the sources and methods of knowledge, we main- 
tain that knowledge comes from God and is acquired 
through the channels of the sound senses, true report based 
on authority, sound reason, and intuition. The meaning 
underlying the expression ‘sound senses’ points to percep- 
tion and observation, and these comprise the five external 
senses of touch, smell, taste, sight and hearing which per- 
form the function of perception of particulars in the exter- 
nal world. Corresponding to these are five internal senses 
which perceive internally the sensual images and _ their 
meanings, combine or separate them, conceive notions of 
them, preserve the conceptions thus conceived, and per- 
form intellection of them. These are the common sense, the 
representation, the estimation, the retention and recollec- 
tion, and the imagination. In the act of perception, the per- 
ceiver perceives the form of the external object, ze a repre- 
sentation of the external reality, and not the reality itself. 
What is perceived by the senses is then not the external real- 
ity as it is in itself, but its like as represented tn the senses. 
The external reality is that from which the senses abstract its 
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form. Similarly with regard to the meanzng, the intelligibles 
are representations of realities that are imprinted upon the 
soul, because the intellect has already abstracted them from 
the accidental attachments that are foreign to their natures, 
such as quantity, quality, space and position. The difference 
between the form and the meaning of the sensual object is 
that the form is what is first perceived by the external sense, 
and then by the internal sense; the meaning is what the 
internal sense perceives of the sensual object without its hav- 
ing been previously perceived by the external sense. 

As regards ‘sound reason’, we mean to understand 
reason not simply in the sense restricted to sensational ele- 
ments; to that mental faculty that systematizes and interprets 
the facts of sensible experience in logical order, or that ren- 
ders intelligible and manageable to the understanding the 
data of sensible experience, or that performs the abstraction 
of facts and sensible data and their relationships, and orders 
them in a law-giving operation that renders the world: of 
nature understandable. Indeed, to be sure, reason is all this, 
but we maintain further that it is one of the aspects of the 
intellect and functions in coniormity with it, not in opposr 
tion to it; and the intellect 1s a spiritual substance inherent 
in that spiritual organ of cognition we call the heart, which 
is the seat of intuition. In this way and through the mediacy 
of the intellect we have connected reason with intuition. 

In the same way that we do not confine reason to sen- 
sational elements, we do not restrict intuition to the direct 
and immediate apprehension, by the knowing subject, of 
itself, of its conscious states, of other selves like itself, of an 
external world, of universals, of values or of rational truths. 
We understand by intuition also the direct and immediate 
apprehension of religious truths, of the reality and existence 
of God, of the reality of existences as opposed to essences— 
indeed, in its higher levels intuition is the intuition of exis- 
tence itself. With reference to intuition at the higher levels 
of truth, intuition does not just come to anyone, but to one 
who has lived his life in the experience of religious truth by 
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sincere, practical devotion to God, who has by means of 
intellectual attainment understood the nature of the one- 
ness of God and what this oneness implies in an integrated 
metaphysical system, who has constantly meditated upon the 
nature of this reality, and who then, during deep contem- 
plation and by God’s will, is made to pass away from con- 
sciousness of his self and his subjective states and to enter 
into the state of higher selfhood, subsisting in God. When he 
returns to his human, subjective condition, he loses what he 
has found, but the knowledge of it remains with him. It is in 
the duration of subsistence in God, when he gains his high- 
er selfhood, that the direct and immediate apprehension 
takes place. He has been given a glimpse of the nature of 
reality in that duration of coincidence with the Truth. In his 
case the cognitive content of his intuition of existence 
reveals to him the integrated system of reality as a whole. 
With regard to intuition, and at the normal level of 
human consciousness, the higher levels to which great men 
of science and learning attain, in the moments of their deci- 
sive discoveries of laws and principles that govern the world 
of nature, are levels commensurate with the training, disci- 
pline, and development of their powers of reasoning and 
experiential capacities, and with the specific problems that 
confront them to which reason and experience are unable 
to give coherent meaning. The arrival at the meaning is 
through intuition, for it is intuition that synthesizes what rea- 
son and experience each sees separately without being able 
to combine into a coherent whole. Intuition comes to a man 
when he is prepared for it; when his reason and expericnce 
are trained and disciplined to receive and to interpretit. But 
whereas the levels of intuition to which rational and empirt- 
cal methods might lead refer only to specific aspects of the 
nature of reality, and not to the whole of it, the levels of intu- 
ition at the higher levels of human consciousness to which 
prophets and saints attain give direct insight into the nature 
of reality as a whole. The prophet and the saint also require 
preparation to receive and to be able to interpret if; and 
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their preparation does not consist only of the training, dis- 
cipline, and development of their powers of reasoning and 
their capacities for sense experience, but also the training, 
discipline, and the development of their inner selves and the 
faculties of self concerned with the apprehension of truth- 
“reality. 

As to true report as a channel through which knowl- 
edge is acquired, it is of two kinds: that which is in sequence 
and continuity established by the tongues of people of 
whom reason cannot conceive that they would purpose 
together on a falsehood; and that which is brought by the 
Messenger of God. Authority, which is invested by general 
agreement in the first kind of true report, which includes 
that of scholars, scientists, and men of knowledge generally, 
may be questioned by the methods of reason and experi- 
ence. But authority of the second kind of true report, which 
is also affirmed by general assent, is absolute. Authority is 
grounded ultimately upon intuitive experience, by which we 
mean both in the order of sense and sensible reality, and in 
the order of transcendental reality, such as intuition at the 
higher levels. 

In contrast to the position of modern science and phi- 
losophy with regard to the sources and methods of knowl- 
edge, we maintain that just as there are levels of reason and 
experience, so are there levels of authority and intuition. 
Apart from the authority of men of science and learning 
generally, the highest level of authority in our view is the 
Holy Qur’an and the Tradition including the sacred person 
of the Holy Prophet. They represent authority not only in 
the sense that they communicate the truth, but in the sense 
also that they consutuie the truth. They represent authority 
that is established upon the higher levels of intellectual and 
spiritual cognition and transcendental experience that can- 
not simply be reduced to the normal level of reason and 
experience. 

We define man as a ‘rational animal’ where the term 
‘rational’ is signified by the term naizq, which points to an 
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innate faculty of knowing that apprehends the meaning of 
the universals and that formulates meaning. This formula- 
tion of meaning, which involves judgement, discriminaticn, 
and clarification, is what constitutes his rationality. The 
terms ‘rational’ (natzg) and ‘having the power to formulate 
meaning’ (dhu nutqg) are derived from the same root that 
conveys the basic meaning of ‘speech’, in the sense of 
human speech, so that they both signify a certain power and 
capacity innate in man to articulate words or symbolic forms 
in meaningful patterns. From the same root (mnulq) is also 
derived the name for the science of discourse known as al- 
mantig (1.e. logic), developed for the construction of argu- 
ments, the formulation of methods of disputation, the dis- 
covery of fallacies, the theory of classification and definition, 
the basic notion of the syllogism, the conception of proof 
and demonstration, the general outlines of an intellectual 
method in the pursuit of truth. Man is, as it were, a ‘lan- 
euage animal’ or a ‘speaking animal’ (al-hayawan al-natigq); 
and the articulation of linguistic symbols into meaningful 
patterns is no other than the outward, visible and audible 
expression of the inner, unseen reality which we call the 
intellect (al-‘agl). The term ‘aglitself basically signifies a kind 
of ‘binding’ or ‘withholding’, so that in this respect it signi- 
fies an active, conscious entity that binds and withholds 
objects of knowledge by means of words or symbolic forms; 
and it indicates the same reality that is denoted by the terms 
‘heart’ (galb), ‘spirit (ruh), and ‘self (nafs). This conscious, 
active entity or reality has many names such as identified by 
the four terms above because of its many modes in its rela- 
tions with the various levels of existence. The intellect 1s 
then a spiritual substance by which the rational soul recog- 
nizes truth and distinguishes truth from falsity. It is the real- 
ity that underlies the definition of man, and is indicated by 
everyone when he says “I”. 

In defining man as a ‘rational animal’, where we mean 
by rational the intelligential capacity for apprehending the 
meaning of the universals, the power of linguistic expres- 
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sion, the power responsible for the formulation of meaning 
—which involve acts of judgement, discrimination, distinc- 
tion and clarification, and the articulation of symbolic forms 
in meaningful patterns—the meaning of ‘meaning’ (ma‘nd) 
is the recognition of the place of anything in a system. 
Recognition occurs when the relation a thing has with oth- 
ers in the system becomes clarified and understood. The 
relation describes a certain order in terms of priority and 
posteriority as well as in terms of space and position. 
Meaning is an intelligible form with regard to which a word, 
an expression, or a symbol is applied to denote it. When that 
word, expression, or symbol becomes a notion in the mid 
(‘agl: nutg) it is called the ‘understood’ (mafhum). As an 
intelligible form that is formed in answer to the question 
“what is it?” itis called ‘essence’ (mahiyyah) . Considered as 
something that exists outside the mind, or objectively, it is 
called ‘reality’ (hagegah). Seen as a specific reality distin- 
guished from the others, it is called ‘individuality’ or ‘indi- 
vidual existence’ (huwzyyah). Thus what constitutes mean- 
ing, or the definition of meaning, is recognition of the place 
of anything in a system, which occurs when the relation a 
thing has with others in the system becomes clarified and 
understood. !07 

We said that the relation describes a certain order. If 
everything in any system were in the same place, then there 
could be no recognition, there could be no meaning since 
there would be no relational criteria to judge, discriminate, 
distinguish and clarify. Indeed, there would be no system. 
For recognition to be possible there must be speczftc difference 
in things, there must be essential relation between things and, 
moreover, these must remain as such; for if the difference and 
the relation were not abiding but were in a state of constant 
change specifically and essentially, then recognition of 


107 See my The Concept of Education. in Islam, (op. cit.); p. 15. 
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things would be impossible and meaning would perish. 

Thus in this we see that the intrinsic connection 
between meaning and knowledge has now become manifest, 
in that knowledge consists of units of meaning which are 
coherently related to other such units thereby forming 
notions, ideas, concepts, conceptions and judgements. 
Thought (alfikr) is the soul’s movement towards meaning, 
and this needs imagination (al khayal). Intuition, that is, 
either in the sense of sagacity (alhads), or in the sense of 
illuminative experience (al-wijdan), is the arrival of the soul 
at meaning, or the arrival in the soul of meaning, either by 
acquisition through proof as in the former case, or it comes 
by itself as in the latter case. 

The definition of man as a rational animal is a defini- 
tion that seis a precise or concise limit (hadd) specilying the 
distinctive characteristic of what is being defined as man. 
The same kind of definition cannot obtain for knowledge 
because knowledge by nature defies the sort of limitation 
that defines categories within the divisions of genus and spe- 
cific difference. Knowledge is limitless and its definition can 
only amount to a description of its nature (rasm) . We have 
already defined it thus as consisting of units of meaning 
coherently related to other such units thereby forming 
ideas, concepts, conceptions and judgements. Since we have 
defined meaning to be the recognition of the place of any- 
thing in a system, we now add that by ‘place’ we refer to 
‘proper place’ in the various levels of human existence. 
Human existence may be considered as having different lev- 
els corresponding to the various spheres of operation of the 
external and internal senses. These are real (hagiqz) exis- 
tence, which is existence at the levei of objective reality such 
as the external world; sensible (/zssz) existence, which is con- 
fined to the faculties of sense and sensible experience 
including dreams, visions, illusions; imaginary (khayali) exis- 
tence, which is the existence of objects of sensible existence 
in the imagination when they are absent from human per- 
ception; intellectual (‘agiz) existence, which consists of 
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abstract concepts in the human mind; analogous (shzbhi) 
existence, which is constituted by things which do not exist 
in any of the levels above, but which do exist as something 
else resembling the things in a certain respect, or analogous 
to them. This level may also be considercd as corresponding 
to that which is the sphere of operation of the discursive or 
cogitative (fikr2) faculty of the soul. At every one of these lev- 

_els human perception of the objects of perception is not the 
same. In addition to these levels we affirm the existence of 
another level than rational truth; a suprarational or tran- 
scendental level of existence experienced by prophets and 
saints of God and men of discernment who are deeply root- 
ed in knowledge. This last is the level of holy existence, in 
which things are apprehended as they really are. The con- 
cept of ‘proper place’, then, pertains to all these levels of 
human existence, which encompass the ontological, cosmo- 
logical, and psychological domains, and which include man 
himself and the world of empirical things as well as the reli- 
gious and ethical aspects of human existence. ‘Proper’ place 
means ‘real’ and ‘true’ place as denoted by the term hagqg. 
Haqq signifies both reality and truth. As reality it denotes an 
ontological condition; as truth a logical condition; and it 
denotes a judgement or hukm conforming with the reality or 
the real situation. 

One of the fundamental] differences between our posi- 
tion and that of modern philosophy and science impinging 
upon the problem of formulating a philosophy of science 
revolves around the understanding of the meaning of realzty 
and truth and their relation to fact. The understanding of 
what these terms designate has a profound bearing upon the 
understanding of the meaning of knowledge and the episte- 
mological process and of values, and ultimately upon the 
understanding of the nature of man himself. 

We use one word to mean generally both reality and 
truth, and this fact is in itself significant in conveying our 
understanding of the meaning of truth not merely as a prop- 
erty of statements, beliefs and judgements, but also as a 
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property of the nature of reality. The word hagqg stands for 
both reality and truth. Its opposite is atil, meaning non-real- 
ity or falsity. Hagg means a suitableness to the requirements 
of wisdom, justice, rightness, truth, reality, propriety. It is a 
state, quality or property of being wise, just, right, true, real, 
proper; it is a state of being necessary, unavoidable, obliga- 
tory, due; it is a state of existence and encompasses every- 
thing. There is another word, sidg, meaning truth, whose 
opposite is kedhb meaning untruth or falsehood, that desig- 
nates only truth pertaining to statements or uttered words: 
whereas the word hagq not only refers to statements, but also 
to actions, feelings, beliefs, judgements, and the things aiid 
events in existence. The things and events in existence 
which hagg designates pertain not only to their present con- 
dition, but also to their past as well as future condition. With 
regards to future condition hagg means verification, realiza- 
tion, actualization. Indeed, that the meaning of hagg is 
understood to encompass both reality and truth pertaining 
to the state of existence is due to the fact that it is one of the 
names of God describing Him as the absolute existence 
which is the realty and not the concept of existence. 

To the generality of people, the nature of existence 
and its relation to separate, similar yet diverse realities which 
we call ‘things’ is that existence is a general, abstract concept 
common to all existences, that is, to everything and to any- 
thing without exception. The mind, when regarding exter- 
nal realities we call ‘things’, can first abstract them from exis- 
tence and then predicate existence of them. The mind 
therefore attributes to the things what it considers to be 
their property of existence. Existence is then regarded as 
something superadded to, accidental to, and subsisting in 
things. In this mental! process, the single, general, abstract 
concept becomes muluple and is rationally divided into por- 
tions corresponding to things. The existences of things are 
these portions, and these portions, along with the general, 
abstract concept of existence, are external to the ‘essences’ 
of things and are only mentally superadded to them. 
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According to this perspective, existence is something purely 
conceptual, whereas essences are real; essences are realities 
actualized extramentally. But we say further that in addition 
to the concept of existence there is another entity which is 
the reality of existence, by which existence as a pure concept 
comes to inhere in the mind as one of its effects. Existence 
as reality, unlike its conceptual counterpart, is not some- 
thing static; it perpetually involves itself in a dynamic move- 
ment of ontological self-expression, articulating its infinite 
inner possibilities in gradations from the less determinate to 
the more determinate until it appears at the level of oncrete 
forms, such that the particular existences which we regard as 
multiple and diverse ‘things’ having separate, individual 
‘essences’ are nothing but the modes and aspects of the real- 
ity of existence. From this perspective, the essence of a thing 
is nothing more than an entity in concept only, whereas the 
existence of a thing is real. Indeed, the real and true essence 
of a thing is existence as individuated into a particular 
mode. It is this reality of existence that we have identified 
above as the all-encompassing Reality or Truth (alhagq), by 
which God as the absolute in all the forms of manifestation 
is called. 

Since modern philosophy and science have come to 
realize that the fundamental nature of phenomena is 
process, the descriptive names that philosophers and scien- 
tists have applied to correspond with process must also 
reflect the dynamism involved in the very idea of process. 
They have applied such names as ‘life’ or ‘vital impulse’, or 
‘energy , implying the movement, the change, the becoming 
that are productive of the events in space-time. That they 
have chosen these names as descriptive of the reality mani- 
fested as process is itself an indication that they consider 
existence, unlike life, vital impulse, or energy, as a mere con- 
cept; and as a mere concept existence is indeed something 
static, clearly disqualifying it as corresponding with process. 
In this sense, their formulation of a philosophy of science, in 
contradiction with their position that the reality underlying 
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phenomena is process, still revoives within the sphere of an 
essentialistic worldview, a worldview preoccupied with 
‘things’ having independent and self subsistent ‘essences’, 
and of events, relations, and concepts pertaining to the 
things, making things point to themselves as the sole reality, 
and not to any other Reality beyond them that both includes 
as well as excludes them. Our position is that what is truly 
descriptive of the fundamental nature of phenomena as 
process is ‘existence’ because existence alone, both under- 
Stood as a concept as well as a reality, is the most basic and 
universal entity known to us. It is true that existence under- 
stood as a concept is static and does not correspond with 
process. But we maintain that existence is not merely a con- 
cept, it ts also a reality: it is not merely posited in the mind, 
but is also a real and actual entity independent of the mind. 
It is dynamic, active, creative and pregnant with infinite pos- 
sibilities of ontological self-expression; it is an aspect of God 
(hat arises from the intrinsic nature of His names and attrib- 
utes, and is therefore a ‘conscious’ entity acting in accor- 
dance with God’s customary way of acting (sunnat Allah). 
The so-called “laws of nature” are in reality God’s customary 
way of acting, and understood as such, these “laws” are no 
longer seen as rigid because they are now open to infinite 
possibilities. Existence is then the primary, ultimate stuff of 
reality, whereas life, vital impulse, or energy and other such 
terms applied by philosophers and scientists to describe that 
fundamental entity, which is the reality underlying the 
nature of things, are all secondary to existence for they all 
are like properties or attributes of existence. 

When we say that hagg denotes both what is real as well 
as what is true, we are saying that hagg has an aspect per- 
taining to the real and an aspect pertaining to the true in 
the sense that the real refers to the onto:ogical and the true 
to the logical orders of existence. Haqq as meaning the ‘real’ 
designates the reality of existence as well as its modes and 
aspects which we understand as ‘events’ and ‘process’; as 
meaning the ‘true’ it designates a judgement conforming 
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with the external realities that arise as ‘things’ out of the 
events or the process. This conformity involves a certain Cor- 
respondence and coherence between the intellectual act of 
judgement and the external reality that is being perceived. 
As we said before in connection with perception, the reali- 
ties that comprise the external world are not immediately or 
directly given in experience, but are abstractions of them in 
varying degrees performed by the external and internal 
senses, and transformed into knowledge of the external 
world by means of inteliectual construction. Our conceptu- 
al knowledge then corresponds to the information conveyed 
to our consciousness or soul by the senses; and our concep- 
tion of the external realities stand in a relation of coherence 
within a system of conceptual relations already imprinted 
upon the soul that convey to us our vision of the nature of 
Reality. Our position is that the correspondence and coher- 
ence that is of the nature of truth must satisfy the condition 
of coincidence with the requirements of wisdom and justice. 
Wisdom is the knowledge given by God that enables the 
recipient to know the right place, or to render correct judge- 
ment as to the right place of a thing or an object of knowl- 
edge. Justice is the condition whereby things or objects of 
knowledge are in their right places. Thus for it to be true, 
correspondence and coherence must coincide with right 
place. The notion of right or proper place involves necessity 
for every thing in the order of creation to be in that condi- 
tion—that is, to be deployed in a certain order in terms of 
priority and posteriority as well as in terms of space and posi- 
tion and arranged according to various Icvels and degrees. 
Ontologically, created things are already so arranged, but 
man, out of ignorance of the just order pervading all cre- 
ation, makes alterations and confuses the places of things 
such that injustice occurs. Inyustice is the putting a thing not 
in its proper place; it is to fall short of or to exceed the lim- 
its of the proper place so that in the general order of things 
it is disharmony. Indeed, the very meaning of ‘proper’ ts also 
included in that of hagq, for it points to that which belongs 
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to one, to one’s Own; it is the exact or the specific part that 
befits one’s natural or essential constitution, to one’s self; it 
is something inherent, a property, an essential attribute. The 
place of a person, a thing, an object of knowiedge then does 
not merely refer to the location or the specific space occu- 
pied by the person, the thing, the object of knowledge; it is 
also the natural position, the posiuon that conforms to the 
nature, both in the external world as well as in the imagina- 
tion and in the mind, of the person, the thing, the object of 
knowledge. We do not agree, therefore, that knowledge per- 
tains only to phenomena; that truth is only a property of 
statements or declarative sentences, or of beliefs and judge- 
ments from which statements are derived and which are 
dependent upon the relation of the belief or the judgement 
to some fact; that fact 1s neutral in its relation to truth and 
falsity. We maintain that truth is also a property of the nature 
of things in as much as they conform with a suitableness to 
the requirements of wisdom and justice, that is, to the 
requirements of the condition of being in their mght or 
proper places. And this does not mean that truth is merely a 
correspondence of statement or judgement to fact, as that 
would make fact equivalent to truth. Even though a sen- 
tence may be true if it designates the fact, the mere exis- 
tence of the fact does not necessarily make the fact into a 
truth. Truth is not simply conformity with fact because facts 
can be created by man and can therefore be not in their 
proper places, meaning that facts can be false. That facts can 
be created by man confirms the truth of our denial that facts 
are neutral in their relation to truth and falsity, for the very 
existence itself of such facts is dependent upon values 
belonging to tie particular worldview of their creators. By 
truth involving a certain correspondence and coherence 
then we do not mean simply a correspondence of thought, 
idea, or belief with fact, unless the fact were in its proper 
place, that is, unless the fact coheres within an integrated 
system of interrelated truths as apprehended by the soul. 
Yhe proper place of man, for example, is that he is to be 
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considered as both spiritual and physical; that he is a living 
being possessing that inner faculty of knowing that appre- 
hends the meaning of the universals; that has the power and 
capacity to articulate words or symbolic forms in meaningful 
patterns; he is spirit, soul, heart and intellect manifested in 
bodily form, and his spirit, soul, heart and intellect point to 
one and the same reality being named by many names 
because of its many modes in its relations with the various 
levels of existence encompassing the spiritual and physical 
domains. His reality and truth (hagq) applies to both these 
domains. But if he were utterly secularized, if he were con- 
sidered merely as something physical, an animal different 
from other animals only in degree and not in kind, then he 
would not in reality be considered to be in his proper place. 
And certain scientific propositions pertaining to him thus 
considered, such as those arising from the statements and 
general conclusions of genetic engineering, for example, 
even though supported by empirical evidence, are yet false 
because they serve premisses based upon a false interpreta- 
tion of the nature of man, which in turn is dependent upon 
a false system purporting to describe the true order of reali- 
ty. 

As for the meaning of hagq as reality, the proper term 
used to denote reality is hageqah, which ts derived from hagg. 
The distinction between hagg and hagiqah is that the former 
refers to ontological condition, order, or system as known by 
way of intuition; whereas the latter refers to ontological 
structure, to the very nature, being or self of a thing. 
Hagqiqah or reality is that by which a thing is what it is. Now 
that by which a thing is what it is has a twofold aspect; on the 
one hand since every thing that zs partakes of reality, reality 
is then something that is common to everything. This some- 
thing common to everything is existence. Thus one of the 
twofold aspect of that by which a thing is what it is is the 
‘being existent’ of the thing. The other aspect of that by 
which a thing is what it is is its “‘being-distnct’ from any 
other. “Being-existent’ is common to al] existents in the var- 
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ious levels of existence, and although existence is the stuff of 
reality, it is, strictly speaking, not the commonness that 
makes a thing to be what ii is: it is rather the ‘being-distinct’ 
from any other that makes a thing to be what it is, for it is 
only by virtue of distinction that realities have come into 
existence. Therefore the fundamental nature of reality is dif 
ference. 

Existence (wujid, from wujida the passive torm of 
wajada) denotes something found, discovered, perceived, 
known, sensed—by means of the external and internal sens- 
es, or of the intellect, or of the heart. Since existence as real- 
ity is the creative stuff of which things come to be, another 
form of the word (77ad) denotes something existentiated, 
created, originated. Since the reality that is existence per- 
vades everything, it is self-sufficient in its eternal plenitude, 
and this meaning of not being in want, or need, is denoted 
by yet another form (wajid). When by means of higher intu- 
ition One comes to find the reality that exists, this ‘finding’ 
of existence is called wijdaén, which we said earlier refers to 
the intuition of existence. So when we refer above to an 
aspect of that by which a thing is what it is as its ‘being-exis- 
tent’, the ‘being-existent’ of a thing should not be interpret- 
ed as denoting something existing merely actually or cur- 
rently in the external world; but as denoting also that cate- 
gory of existence in the interior condition of the reality of 
existence that is continually unfolding itself in gradations 
becoming the things that we see and behold. Existence 
means to have a place in the order of reality. Since existence 
particularized as the ‘being existent’ of a thing is one of the 
twofold aspect of reality, the referent of ‘place’, when we say 
that existence means to have a place in the order of reality, 
is then the ‘being distinct’ of a thing. The order of reality, 
according to us and in the aforementioned sense, cannot be 
restricted to the phenomenal world, or the world of empiri- 
cal things in the realms of sense and sensible experience. 

When we define knowledge as consisting of units of 
meaning that are coherently related to other such units 
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thereby forming ideas, conceptions, and judgements; and 
we define meaning as the recognition of the place of any- 
thing in a system which occurs when the relation a thing has 
with others in the system becomes clarified and understood, 
we understand that it is such relation or network of relations 
that determines our recognition of the thing’s proper place 
in the system. By ‘the system’ we are referring of course not 
only to the initial, partial system within a network of interre- 
lated systems, but finally also to the ultimate, grandscale 
ontological system as a whole. We are in concerted agree- 
ment that all knowledge comes from God, and that the man- 
ner of its arrival and the senses and faculties that receive and 
interpret it are distinctly not the same. Since all knowledge 
comes from God, and is interpreted by the soul through its 
physical and spiritual or intelligential faculties, it follows that 
the epistemological definition would be that knowledge, 
with reference to God as being its source of origin, is the 
arrival of meaning in the soul; and with reference to the soul 
as being its active recipient and interpreter, knowledge is the 
arrival of the soul at meaning. The world of nature as depict- 
ed in the Holy Qur’an is composed of symbolic forms (aya), 
like words in a book. Indeed, the world of nature is another 
form of the Divine Revelation analogous to the Holy Qur’an 
itself, only that the great, open book of nature is something 
created; it presents itself in multiple and diverse forms that 
partake of symbolic existence by virtue of being continually 
articulated by the creative word of God. Now a word as it 
really is is a symbol, and to know it as it really is is to know 
what it stands for, what it symbolizes, what it means. If we 
were to regard a word as if it has an independent reality of 
its own, then it would no longer be a sign or a symbol as it is 
being made to point to itself, which is not what it really is. So 
in like manner the study of nature, of any thing, any object 
of knowledge in the world of created things, if the expres- 
sion ‘as it really is’ is taken to mean its alleged independent 
reality, essentially and existentiaally, as if it were something 
ultimate and self-subsistent, then such study is devoid of real 
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purpose and the pursuit of knowledge becomes a deviation 
from the truth, which necessarily puts into question the 
validity of such knowledge. For as it really is a thing is other 
than what it is, and that ‘other’ is what it means. Thus in the 
same manner that the study of words as words leads to devia- 
tion from the truth underlying them, the preoccupation in 
philosophy and physics with things as things leads to the 
erroneous, common sense belief in their existence outside 
the mind as aggregations of particles persisting through a 
certain period of time and moving in space, as if these par- 
ticles were the ultimate material of the world. Whereas in 
reality the stuff of ‘matter’ consists of a series of events 
(a‘vad, sing. ‘arad), and physical phenomena are processes 
whose every detail is discontinuous. A thing like a word is 
then in reality ultimately a sign or a symbol, and a sign ora 
symbol is something that is apparent and ts inseparable from 
something else not equally apparent, in such wise that when 
the former is perceived, the other, which cannot be per- 
ceived and which is of one predicament as the former, is 
known. That is why we have defined knowledge epistemo- 
logically as the arrival in the soul of the meaning of a thing, 
or the arrival of the soul at the meaning of a thing. The 
‘meaning of a thing’ means the right meaning of it, and what 
we consider to be the ‘right’ meaning is in our view deter- 
mined by the Islamic vision of reality and truth as projected 
by the Quranic conceptual system. Thus the phrases that we 
used previously, such as the ‘true order of reality’, the ‘just 
order pervading all creation’, the ‘levels and degrees’, and 
the ‘general order of created things’ in our reference to the 
‘system’ of conceptual relations in which the ‘proper piaccs’ 
of things are recognized, point to no other than the Quranic 
conceptual system. Correspondence and coherence as we 
understand them in connection with reality and truth refer 
to proper place in the former case and to the Quranic sys- 
tem in the latter case. 

Knowledge is limitless because the objects of knowl- 
edge are without limit. But there is a limit of truth in every 
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object of knowledge, so that the pursuit of true knowledge is 
not an endless search. Were its quest to be without end, then 
it would be impossible to attain to knowledge in the span of 
time to which there is a beginning and an end, and it would 
render knowledge itself to be meaningless. Knowledge of 
the truth about the world of empirical things can indeed be 
achieved and increased through inquiry made by genera- 
tions of mankind. But true knowledge has an immediate 
bearing on the individual man as it pertains to his identity 
and destiny, and he cannot afford to suspend his judgement 
concerning its truth as it is not meant to be something that 
can be discovered eventually by future generations. That is 
why the crisis of truth occurring in every generation per- 
tains to true knowledge, and the crisis of truth has perhaps 
never been so acute as in our age. Modern philosophy and 
science are unable to give a conclusive answer to the perma- 
nent question about truth. Their representatives attempt to 
clarify only the ‘truth perspective’ of the age in which the 
crisis of truth occurs, thus divesting truth of its objectivity. 
One can neither change, add to, nor embellish the truth so 
that it can become more true, nor can one fall short of it; in 
either of the cases it will not be the truth, but what is false. 
The truth is precisely itself, and nothing more or less. For 
every truth there is a limit that is true to that truth; the 
knowledge of that limit is wisdom. By it every truth is 
assigned its proper meaning which neither curtails nor 
transgresses it. There is a limit of truth in every object of 
knowledge, and every object of knowledge has a different 
limit of truth, some more recondite and difficult to discover 
than others, so that in our perpetual attempt to discover 
them there is no question of restricting inquiry, whose pur- 
pose, guided by wisdom, is to know such limits. True knowl- 
edge is therefore knowledge thai recognizes the limit of 
truth in its every object. 

The Holy Qur’an itself speaks of its signs and symbols 
as consisting partly of those that are clear and established 
(almuhkamat), and partly of those that are obscure and 
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ambiguous (al-mutashahhat). In correspondence with the 
signs and symbols of the Holy Qur’an, the world of phe- 
nomena also consists of signs and symbols which we call 
‘things’ that are clear and established in their meanings, and 
those that are obscure and ambiguous. The detecting, dis- 
covery and revealing of the concealed meanings of the 
ambiguous signs and symbols in the Holy Qur’an is called 
allegorical interpretation (ta’wil), and this is based upon the 
interpretation of those that are apparent (tafszr). Thus, in 
the same manner that the interpretation of the obscure and 
ambiguous texts is to be based upon those that are clear and 
established, so the interpretation or the study and explana- 
tion of the obscure and ambiguous aspects of the things of 
the empirical world must be grounded upon what is already 
known and established. Although we said that some of the 
things that constitute the empirical world, the world of sensc 
and sensible experience, are symbols whose meanings are 
clear and established, their being clear and established is 
understood by virtue of their being considered in their 
apparent meanings as arrived at by way of common sense. 
But since they are also physical in nature, they all are gener- 
ally ambiguous because they appear to our consciousness to 
point to themselves, as if they each have independent, indi- 
vidual and self-subsistent reality. As symbols they are, to be 
sure, not something unreal, not merely appearance of the 
nature of illusion; but only provided they are understood to 
be something in profound and dependent connection with 
‘what they symbolize. Otherwise, considered as things in 
themselves, they are unreal, in the sense that they exist as 
such only in the mind, having no corresponding reality in 
the external world. What ave existent in the external world 
and independent of the mind are realities in the process of 
actualization in particular and individual forms, which are 
modes and aspects of a single and dynamic all-encompassing 
Reality. 

Supposing we are travelling in a car on a dark and 
stormy night heading for a place we have heard of but have 
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never been to. Then we arrive at a main junction with many 
different roads leading to different places. At the centre of 
the junction there 1s a signpost with many arms of varying 
lengths pointing to the various directions signifying the way 
to the different places. The signpost and its arms are simply 
made and painted white, and along the pointed planks 
which serve as arms are engraved in bold, black letters the 
place names and their relative distances from that spot. As 
our car approaches and its headlights illumine the signpost 
and its many arms, we soon notice one of the arms bearing 
the name of the place of our destination. What we do next, 
if we are to pursue the object of our destination, would sure- 
ly be to turn away from the signpost without much hesita- 
tion, and follow the road towards which the sign is pointing. 
We would be doing this because the sign is clear. But now 
supposing the signpost were made of marble finely wrought, 
and the pointing arms were sculptured into forms wondrous 
and beautiful, the place names and their relative distances 
from the spot chiselled into letters of pure gold and embell- 
ished with rare gems — would we then be able to seek out, 
without much hesitation and tarrying, the pointing arm that 
would show us the way to our destination; and would we 
then simply turn away from the signpost to follow the road 
directed? Indeed, what would most certainly happen in this 
case would be that we would stop the car and even get out 
into the rain with a torchlight to get a closer look at the mar- 
velous sight before us. And we might even spend the night 
in the car to await the day for a more satisfying look. The 
sign in this case is not clear; it is ambiguous, and it points to 
itself more than it points to the object on which its very exis- 
tence depends. . 

What we have said above should make it clear to us 
that science according to lslam is ultimately a kind of ta’wil 
or allegorical interpretation of the empirical things that con- 
stitute the world of nature. As such science must base itself 
firmly upon the tafsir or interpretation of the apparent or 
obvious meanings of the things in nature. Their apparent 
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and obvious meanings have to do with their respective places 
within the system of relations; and their places become 
apparent to our understanding when the limits of their sig- 
nificance are recognized. Ta wil basically means getting to 
the ultimate, primordial meaning of something through a 
process of intellection. But even in this case, there are things 
whose ultimate meanings cannot be grasped by intellect; 
and those deeply rooted in knowledge accept them as they 
are through true belief which we call zman. This is the posi- 
uon of truth: in that there are limits to the meaning of 
things, and their places are profoundly bound up with the 
limits of their significance: 

Limitation is not a shortcoming. Our external and 
internal senses and faculties of imagination and cognition 
ali have limited powers and potentials, each created to con- 
vey and conserve information concerning that for which it 
was appointed. There is pragmatic purpose in limitation, for 
by it we are able to perceive and conceive objects of knowl- 
edge and ideas about them and their relations so that we 
may put the knowledge of things to beneficial use. If we had 
senses whose powers are less limited, like the senses pos- 
sessed by certain animals, our perception of things in every- 
day life would be different; for not only would the form, tex- 
ture, colour and other characteristics of things be different 
from what they are as we normally perceive them, but also 
that some of them would not exist for us, and some of them 
would not exist at all, thereby affecting the very existence of 
human culture and civilization. Then again, if we had eyes 
whose powers are even more less limited than that of certain 
animals; eyes that could penetrate the veils of phenomena 
such that they could see the events and process underlying 
the phenomenal world, then the forms of things would van- 
ish from our sight and we would not be able to derive from 
them the knowledge of particulars that lead to universals, 
and the very meaning of things would perish. The setting of 
limits to the channels and sources by which we obtain knowl 
edge is therefore a blessing and a mercy from God in order 
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that we may be able to understand the meanings of the 
objects of knowledge as well as to recognize their Creator. 
Since the role of science is to be descriptive of facts, 
and facts undergo continual change by virtue of their under- 
lying reality which is process, the secular aspect of modern 
philosophy and science considers change to be the ultimate 
nature of reality. That is why secularization as a philosophi- 
cal program, in its attempt to correspond with the reality 
that is considered as absolute change, advocates change in 
all aspects of life, denies finality in worldview and propagates 
the belief in an open future. By ‘change’, which 1s move- 
ment involving space and time and presupposes diversity, 
philosophers and scientists usually mean either change of 
place or position, or qualitative and quantitative change 
which involves perpetual transformation or becoming. 
Some maintain that all motion is rejative and there Is no 
absolute motion; and some believe that change is merely 
due to psychological perception. The belief that knowledge 
pertains only to phenomena entails the belief that reality is 
change. We do not agree that change is merely psychologi- 
cal or ‘subjective’ since we affirm that movement is real. Our 
position that change is a reality should be understood with- 
out thereby implying that change is absolute; for we main- 
tain that reality is at once both permanence and change, not 
in the sense that change is permanent, but in the sense that 
there is something permanent whereby change occurs. The 
implication underlying the concept of change is that the 
diverse things that constitute the world of phenomena some- 
how persist in existence and undergo movement or trans- 
formation. We maintain that phenomenal things do not per- 
sist in existencc, but perish upon coming into existence, 
being continually replaced by new similars in a perpetual 
process. The perishing of things is called, after the Quranic 
expression, halik or fana; and the perpetual process of 
renewal, again after the Quranic expression, 1s called khalg 
jadid—a new creation. The world is then ever new 
(muhdath), it is novelty. Change, we say, occurs not at the 
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level of phenomenal things, for they are ever-perishing, but 
at the level of their realities which contain within themselves 
all their future states. In this sense change is the actualiza- 
tion of potentialities inherent in the realities of things 
which, as they unfold their contents, preserve their com- 
plete identities through ume. The world of phenomena, we 
said earlier, are processes whose every detail is discontinu- 
ous. The discontinuance of existence in its every detail is 
due to the ever-perishing nature of phenomena that are 
being replaced by new similars. Discontinuance tn existence 
also involves the realities underlying all phenomena; but 
whereas the world of phenomena is ever-new, the realities 
change and yet remain the same. Their change is their 
unfolding of their potential states involving existential dis- 
continuity al every state of actualization; their remaining the 
saine is their regaining their idenuties. Thus the realities are 
ever-regaining continuance in existence, while their phe- 
nomenal modes and aspects perish upon actualization. This 
ever-regaining continuance in existence is called, to use 
another Quranic expression, baga’. The dual aspect of the 
realities—permanence and change—presupposes a third 
metaphysical category between existence and non-existence, 
and this is the realm of the permanent entities (al-a'yan al- 
thalitah) which are aspects of the names and attributes of 
God. As to the Ulumate Reality that is God, even though He 
describes Himself in terms explicit of absolute dynamism, 
He is far too exalted to be conceived as being immersed in 
process descriptive of becoming or transformation. 

In this chapter we have conveyed brief statements out- 
lining our position on the meaning of religion and belief; on 
the nature of God; on secularization and the nature of mod- 
ern, contemporary philosophy and science, and presented a 
gist of their basic assumptions and presuppositions. We 
pointed out that there are similarities between our position 
and that of modern philosophy and science regarding the 
nature of phenomena and of empirical reality as well as of 
the sources and methods of knowledge, while at the same 
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time we maintained that there are profound differences in 
our respective understanding of them due ultimately to our 
affirmation of Revelation—and the Tradition deriving from 
it—as the source of true knowledge of ultimate reality. We 
have briefly oudined the contrast between our position and 
that of modern philosophy and science regarding percep- 
tion, reason, intuition, and authority as sources and meth- 
ods of knowledge. In this connection we maintained adher- 
ence to faculty psychology because it is aligned to the affir- 
mation of existence of the soul, or intelligential spirit, as the 
ultimate reality of man and as the source of origin of human 
language. We stressed our concept of place beginning with 
our definition of meaning as the recognition of place within 
a system, showing also the conceptual connection between 
meaning and knowledge by defining the latter as coherent 
units of the former; we defined wisdom as knowledge of 
right place; justice as the condition of being in the right 
place; truth as conformity with right place; realities as per- 
manent and separately placed entities; and existence as 
place in the order of reality. We explained the meanings of 
reality and truth, showing their relations of correspondence 
and coherence with fact. We distinguished the reality from 
the concept of existence, and maintained that the former is 
the truth underlying the nature of process. We defined true 
knowledge as recognition of the limit of truth in its every 
object. We referred to the Quranic system of conceptual 
interrelations and its methods of interpretation, saying that 
Islamic science must interpret the facts of existence in cor- 
respondence with that system, and not interpret that system 
in correspondence with the facts. We touched upon the 
problem of change or movement, and affirmed change and 
permanence together; and we maintained change and per- 
manence only in the realities of things, and not in the things 
themselves as they are ever-perishing in their nature. We 
affirmed permanence also in God, neither implying by ‘per- 
manence’ staticity, nor movement nor dynamicity that 
involves transformation or becoming; whereas in the reali- 
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ties change refers to actualization of their potentialities, 
while the real entities that establish their identities remain 
the same. What we have stated above in brief outline already 
implies, among other things, the primacy of the reality of 
existence; the dynamic nature of this reality that is continu- 
ally unfolding itself in systematic gradation from the degrees 
of absoluteness to those of manifestation, determination, 
and individuation; the perpetual process of the new cie- 
ation; the absence of a necessary relation between cause and 
effect, and its explanation in the Divine causality; the third 
metaphysical category between existence and nonexistence, 
which is the realm of the permanent entities; and the meta- 
physics of change and permanence pertaining to the reali- 
lies. These constitute the fundamental bases of Islamic meta- 
physics, and it is within the framework of this metaphysics 
that our philosophy of science must be formulated. 
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IV 


THE NATURE OF MAN 
AND THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF THE HUMAN SOUL 


Man has a dual nature, he is both body and soul, he is 
at once physical being and spirit.!°° God taught him the 
names (alasma) of everything.!°% By the ‘names’ we infer 
that it means the knowledge (al-%lm) of everything (at 
ashya’). This knowledge does not encompass knowledge of 
the specific nature of the essence (aldhat) or the inmost 
ground (al-serr) of a thing (shay) such as, for example, the 
spirit (atruh); it refers to knowledge of accidents (sing. 
‘arad) and attributes (sing. sz/ah) pertaining to the essences 
of things sensible and intelligible (mahsusatand ma‘qulat) so 
as to make known the relations and distinctions existing 
between them, and to clarify their natures within these 
domains in order to discern and to understand their mean- 
ings, that is, their causes, uses, and specific individual pur- 
pose. Man is, however, also given limited knowledge of the 
spirit,!!° of his true and real self or soul,!!! and by means of 
this knowledge he is able to arrive at knowledge about God 
(al-ma‘rifah) and His absolute oneness; that God is his true 
Lord (al+vabb) and object of worship (allah) .!!* The seat of 
knowledge in man is a spiritual substance which is variously 
referred to in the Holy Qur’an sometimes as his heart (ab 
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galb), or his soul or self (al-nafs), or his spirit (al-riih), or his 
intellect (a/‘agf). In virtue of the truth that man knows God 
in His absolute unity as his Lord,!!5 such know!edge, and the 
reality of the situation that necessarily follows from it, has 
bound man in a covenant (al-mithag; al-‘ahd) determining 
his purpose and attitude and action with respect to his self 
in his relation to God.'!# This binding and determining of 
man to a covenant with God and to a precise nature in 
regard to his purpose, attitude, and action, is the binding 
and determining in religion (al-din) which entails true sub- 
mission (alislém) .!!5 Thus knowledge and religion are nat- 
ural correlates in the nature of man, that is, the original 
nature in which God has created him (¢//fitrah). Man's pur- 
pose is therefore to know and to serve God ( %badah)!!® and 
his duty is obedience (ta‘ah) to God, which conforms with 
his essential nature created for him by God.!!7 

But man is also “composed of forgetfulness 
(nzsyan)”— as a Prophetic tradition says!!8, and he is called 
isan basically precisely because, having testified to himself 
the truth of the covenant he sealed with God, which entails 
obedience of His commands and prohibitions, he forgot 
(nasiya) to fulfill his duty and his purpose. Hence according 
to ibn ‘Abbas with reference to a passage in the Holy 
Qur’an,'! the term insan is derived from nasiya when he 
said that man is called insan because, having covenanted 
with God, he forgot (nasiya) .!2° Forgetfulness is the cause of 
man’s disobedience, and this blameworthy nature inclines 
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him towards injustice (zulm) and ignorance (jahd).!*! But 
God has equipped him with the powers and faculties of right 
vision and apprehension, of real savouring of truth, of mght 
speech and communication; and He has indicated to him 
the right and the wrong with respect to the course of action 
he should take so that he might strive to attain his bright des- 
tiny.!22 The choice for the better (zkhézyar) }*9 is left to him. 
Moreover, God has equipped him with intelligence to know 
and distinguish reality from non-reality, uth from false- 
hood, and rectitude from error; and even though his intelli- 
gence—or rather his imaginative and estimative faculuues— 
might confuse him,!*4 and provided he is sincere and true to 
his noble nature, God, out of His bounty, mercy, and grace, 
will aid and guide him to attain to truth and right conduct. 
The supreme example of this is the case of the Prophet 
Ibrahim, upon whom be peace.!”° Man thus equipped and 
fortified is meant to be the vicegerent (khalifah) of God on 
earth,!?6 and as such the weighty burden of trust (amanah) 
is placed upon him—the trust and responsibility to rule 
according to God’s will and purpose and His pleasure.!*/ 
The trust implies responsibility to rule with justice, and the 
‘rule’ means not simply ruling in the socio-political sense, 
nor in the controlling of nature in the scientific sense, but 
more fundamentally in its encompassing of the meaning of 
nature (al-tabi‘ah), it means the ruling, governing, control- 
ling and maintaining of man by his self or his rational soul. 

The terms heart (galb), soul or self (nafs), spirit (ruh), 
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"and intellect (‘agl) used in relation to the soul each conveys 
two meanings; the one referring to the material or physical] 
aspect of man, or to the body; and the other to the non- 
material, imaginal and intelligential or spiritual aspect, or to 
the soul of man.!28 In general, and from the ethical point of 
view, the first meaning denotes that aspect from which orig- 
inates the blameworthy qualities in man, and they are the 
animal powers which in spite of their being beneficial to 
man in some respects, are in conflict with the intellectual 
powers. The attachment of blameworthiness to the animal 
powers inherent in the physical aspect of man should not be 
confused with the idea of denigration of the human body, 
which is indeed against the teachings of Islam. The human 
being is created “in the best of moulds”, but without true 
faith and good works he is worse than the lowly beasts.129 It 
is against these non-beneficial aspects of the animal powers 
that the Holy Prophet urged us when he alluded to the 
greater struggle (jzhad) of man, for they are the enemy with- 
in.!°0 The second meaning refers to the reality of man and 
to his essence. To this meaning refers the well known 
Prophetic tradition: “Whosoever knows his self knows his 
Lord.” 

The real essence of man originated from the worlds of 
dominion (al-malakit) and of command (al-amr) .}31 When it 
inclines itself towards the right direction, the divine peace 
(al-sakinah) will descend upon it,!32 and the effusion of 
divine liberality will successively be diffused in it until it 
achieves tranquility in the remembrance of God and abides 
in the knowledge of His divinity, and soars towards the high- 
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est levels of the angelic horizons. The Holy Qur’an calls this ~ 
state of the soul and tranquil soul (alnafs al-mutma in- 
nah) 193 The faculties or powers of the soul are like armies 
engaged in constant battles of alternate success. Sometimes 
the soul is drawn towards its intellectual powers and encoun- 
ters the intelligibles whereby their eternal truths cause it to 
affirm its loyalty to God; and sometimes its animal powers 
drag it down to the lowest foothills of the bestial nature. This 
vacillation in the state of the soul is the state of the soul that 
censures itself (al-nafs al-lawwamah);'*4 it is in earnest strug- 
gle with its animal powers. By means of knowledge, moral 
excellence, and good works it is possible for man to attain to 
the angelic nature, and when he does, he no longer has in 
common with his fellow man the animal nature in him 
except In outward form and fashion. But if he falls into the 
degrading depths of the bestial nature and remains captive 
in that condition, then he is severed from the nature com- 
mon to humanity and appears as man only in shape and con- 
struction. This is the state of the soul that incites to evil (aé 
nafs al-ammarah bi ’t-sii’) 18° 

In its specific sense, and when referring to the heart, 
the first meaning indicates the pine-shaped lump of muscu- 
lar flesh situated to the left side in the breast. It is the circu- 
lator of blood to every part of the body and the fountain- 
head of the subtile vapour that is the vehicle of the physical 
animal spirit. Through this vehicle the animal spirit rises 
from its fountain-head in the heart to the brain through the 
veins to all parts of the body. This spirit is the conveyor of 
animal life and is common to all animals. When it passes 
away it causes the death of the external senses involving that 
of the body as a whole. As for the intellect, it performs 
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abstractions of objects of the external world and contem- 
plates the realities of things, and its functions are localized 
in various regions of the brain. The soul or self sometimes 
denotes the individual, concrete existence of a thing or per- 
son. 136 

With reference to the meanings of the four terms used 
in relation to the soul when they pertain to the soul of man, 
they all indicate an indivisible, identical entity, a spiritual 
substance which is the reality or very essence of man. In this 
sense they point to a unifying principle referred to as the 
kamal or perfection of a being, to the mode of existence of 
that which transforms something potential to something 
actual.'*7 This entity, which is a spiritual subtlety (al-latifah al 
ruhaniyyah), is a thing created, but it is immortal; it is not 
measured in terms of extent in space and time, or of quan- 
lity; it is conscious of itself and is the lotus of intelligibles; 
and the way to know it is only through intellect and by 
means of observing the activities that originate in it. It has 
many names because of its accidental modes or states 
(ahwal). Thus when it is involved in intellection and appre- 
hension it is called (intellect) when It governs the body it is 
called {‘soul)when it is engaged in receiving intuitive illumi: 
nation itis called ‘heart’;jand when it reverts to its own world 
of abstract entities it is called ‘spirit’,) Indeed, it is in reality 
always engaged in manifesting itself in all its states. 

The soul possesses faculties or powers (quwa) which 
become manifest in its relation to bodies. In plants they are 
the powers of nutrition (al-ghadhiyyah), growth (al- 
namtyyah), and generation or reproduction (al-muwallidah). 
These powers, in their general and not their specific senses, 
exist also in animals; and in man, whose body belongs to the 
animal species, there are powers of volition or action at will 
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(al-muharrikah), and perception (al-mudrikah) in addition to 
those of nutrition, growth, and reproduction. All these pow- 
ers belong to the soul, and in view of their common inher- 
ence generally in the different bodies as well as their sepa- 
rate inherence specifically in accordance with the natures of 
the different species, the soul is somewhat like a genus divid- 
ed into three different souls respectively: the vegetative (al 
nabatiyyah), the animal (al-hayawantyyah), and the human 
(alinsantyyah) or the rational (al-natigah) . 

The powers peculiar to the animal soul are motive and 
perceptive, each of which is of two kinds. The motive power 
operates as the arouser of action (al-baitthah ‘ala '-fi‘t) on the 
one hand, and as itself active (f@ilah) or actuator on the 
other. As the arouser of action it directs movement attracted 
by what it considers beneficial or harmful. When attracted 
by what it imagines to be something beneficial to it, its desire 
for it arouses its active power to attain it. When attracted by 
what it considers to be harmful to it, its aversion for it arous- 
es its active power to avoid or overcome it. It is appetitive 
(nuzii iyyah), and its activity is directed by two sub-faculties: 
the faculty of desire (al-shahwaniyyah), and the faculty of 
anger (al-ghadabiyyah). As actuator it initiates and communi- 
cates movement starting the operation of the nerves, mus- 
cles, tendons, and ligaments towards fulfilling its purpose in 
accordance with what it desires or opposes.!° 

As for the perceptive power, this comprises the five 
external senses (al-hawass) in the developmental order of 
touch, smell, taste, sight, and hearing respectively. These 
perform the function of perception of particulars in the 
external world. In-addition to these there are five internal 
senses which perceive internally the sensual images and 
their meanings, combine or separate them, conceive notions 
of them, preserve the conceptions thus conceived, and per- 
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form intellection of them.!39 

The perceptive powers of the interral senses may be 
classified into three kinds: some perceive but do not retain 
their objects; some retain objects but do not act upon them; 
some perceive their objects and act upon them. Perception 
is either of the form or the meaning (i.e. the intention or 
denotation) of the sensible objects; and the senses that 
retain their objects either retain their forms or their mean- 
ings; and those that act upon their objects act upon their 
forms or their meanings. The perceiver sometimes perceives 
directly and sometimes indirectly through another percep- 
tive power. The difference between the form and the mean- 
ing is that the form is what is first perceived by the external 
sense, and then by the internal sense; the meaning is what 
the internal sense perceives of the sensed object without its 
having been previously perceived by the external sense. In 
the act of perception, the perceiver perceives the form of the 
external object, that is, an zmage or representation of the exter- 
nal reality, and not the reality itself. What is perceived by the 
senses is then not the external reality, but its like as repre- 
sented in the senses. The external reality is that from which 
the senses abstract its form. Similarly, with regard to the 
meaning, the intelligible forms are representations of reali- 
ties that are imprinted upon the soul, because the intellect 
has already abstracted them from the accidental attach- 
ments that are foreign to their natures, such as quantity, 
quality, space, and position.!#° 

The existence of the internal senses is established by 
way of intuition (alwijdan) .141 The first of these internal 
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senses receives the information brought in by the external 
senses and combines and separates internal images or rep- 
resentations of the external sensible objects. It is the com- 
mon sense (al-hiss al-mushtarak) ,'4* also called the phantasy 
(fantasia). The common sense directly receives the data of 
the five external senses. It is necessary that the external sen- 
sible objects be first present to the external senses before 
they can be perceived by the common sense. It perceives 
only their individual sensible particulars, and not their intel- 
ligible universals, and it is able to sense pleasure and pain, 
both as perceived in the imagination as well as in the exter- 
nal sensible objects. It gathers together the sensed forms, 
combining and separating similar and dissimilar forms so as 
to make perception possible. This perception of forms, 
which are internal images or representations of the sensed 
objects, is called phantasy, and its recorder is the sensitive 
imagination (al-khayal) or the representative faculty (al 
khayaltyyah). The common sense, it may be further noted, 
only receives the data provided by the external senses, gath- 
ering together similar as well as dissimilar ones, but does not 
retain what it receives. 

The function of recording and retaining the images or 
forms of the external objects received by the common sense 
belongs to the second internal sense called the representa- 
tive faculty which we just mentioned. This faculty retains the 
images representing the external objects when the objects 
are no longer present to the external senses, and thus 
records the information received by the common sense 


142 7e. an internal sense common to all the five external senses. It 
unites the sensations of all the senses in a general sensation or 
perception. On at-hiss al-mushtarak, see Al-Shifa’, pp. 145 fol. 
The Latin translation is communis sensus, from which the term 
‘common sense’ is derived. Here, then, common sense is used 
as a technical term, and not in its general everyday usage as 
something quite evident or obvious. 
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from the external senses and preserves their images, their 
individual and collective meanings, and representations 
already existing therein for presentation to the third inter- 
nal sense, which is the estimative faculty (al-wahmzyyah) . 

This faculty perceives of the individual, sensible par- 
ticulars, their particular, nonsensible meanings, like enmity 
and love, and performs the function of judgement concern- 
ing right and wrong and good and bad pertaining to its 
objects as if they were sensible objects of the external world. 
The estimation is where judgements and opinions are 
formed, and unless governed by the intellect it and the 
imaginative powers related to it are the sources of errors of 
judgement.!# By means of this faculty, for example, the soul 
denies the intellectual substances that are not bounded nor 
located; by it the soul affirms the existence of a void encom- 
passing the universe; and by it also the soul is made to accept 
the validity of syllogisms based on sophistical premises and 
to differ in the arrival at the conclusion. The estimative fac- 
ulty presides over judgements not in the analytical way that 
characterizes intellectual judgements, but in the imaginative 
way determined by memory images through a process of 
association from past experience, or not by memory images, 
but by an instinctive interpretation of the image perceived 
by the soul without going through any process of association 
from past experience.!*4 

Just as the representative faculty conserves forms 
which it receives from the common sense, the fourth inter- 
nal sense, called the retentive and recollective faculty (al- 
hafizah and al-dhakirah), retains meanings and conserves 
them for the estimative faculty which perceives these mean- 
ings. The retentive faculty retains particular meanings and 
memorizes them for close inspection and appraisal by the 


143 Mishkat, p. 47. 
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perceiver for so long as they remain in it. When they become 
absent from retention and the perceiver wishes to recall 
them, then it is called the recollective faculty. The relation of 
the retentive faculty to meanings is like the relation of the 
representative faculty to sensible things whose images are 
formed in the common sense. 

The fifth internal sense is the imaginative faculty (al 
mutakhayyilah). It perceives forms, then combines and sepa- 
rates them in an act of classification; adds to them and takes 
away from them so that the soul may perceive their mean- 
ings and connect them with the forms or images. It is the 
natural disposition of this faculty to perform the function of 
appraisal in orderly or non-orderly fashion, so that in that 
way the soul may use it to formulate any order it pleases. The 
soul uses this faculty for the purpose of classification by 
means of combining and separating its objects, sometimes 
through the practical reason and sometimes through the 
theoretical reason. Its essential nature is to perform the 
function of combining and separating, and not of percep- 
tion. When the soul uses it as an intellectual instrument it is 
cogitative; and when it is used according to its natural dis- 
position it is imaginative. The soul perceives what this facul- 
ty combines and separates of the forms through the media- 
cy of the common sense as well as through the mediacy of 
the estimative faculty. In its developed form this faculty 
apprehends ideas beyond the spheres of sense and sensual 
images. It is a specifically human faculty not found in the 
lower animals. By means of this faculty are established prin- 
ciples of necessary and universal application. 

The fifth internal sense, then, has a dual function 
which is related to the animal and the human souls respec- 
tively. In this sense, this faculty has two aspects: an aspect to 
the senses, and an aspect to the intellect. In the former case 
it receives sensual forms as the sense perceives it, that is 
either as a reality or as something metaphorical. As a reality 
it presents the form as it is in itself; as a metaphor it presents 
the form not as it is in itself, but as the form is seen bv it to 
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be as it is in itself, for example, a mirage. In the latter case it 
receives the intelligible forms as the cogitative faculty appre- 
hends it, that is, as true or false. As something true it is the 
form as it really is; as something false it is the form not as it 
really is, but as the form is perceived by it to be as it really is, 
for example, magic or heresy, or any other erroneous judge- 
ment of facts.!4° In relation to the animal soul it is the facul- 
ty of sensitive imagination (al-mutakhayyal) which is produc- 
tive of technical and artistic skills; in relation to the human 
soul it is the faculty of rational imagination (al-mufakkirah) . 
In relation to the human, rational soul this faculty is cogita- 
tive. It functions as the manager of the data of thecretical 
reason, combining and arranging them as premises from 
which it deduces informing knowledge. 

Then from this knowledge it derives conclusions, and 
from two such conclusions it derives another and combines 
them yet again acquiring new conclusions and so on.!* 

These then are the five internal senses explained in a 
brief and general way. With reference to their classification 
into three kinds we may now identify them: the perceiver of 
forms is the common sense, and its conserver is the imagi- 
nation or representative faculty. The perceiver of meanings 
is the estimation, and its conserver is the retentive and rec- 
ollective faculty. That which perceives and acts upon its 
objects is the imaginative faculty, while that which only per- 
ceives and does not act upon its objects is the estimation and 
the common sense. These internal senses do not have spe- 
cific Sense organs as intermediary instruments performing 
specific functions like those of the external senses, but they 
are of an imaginal and intellectual nature and have connéc- 
tions with physical intermediaries, and their various func- 
tions are localized in the anterior, posterior, and middle 


145° Ma ‘ary, p. 77. 
146 Ibid, pp. 45-47. 
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regions of the brain.!47 

The faculties of the soul are not separate entities each 
acting differently apart from the soul itself. They appear to 
be so and perform different functions some of them prior in 
time to others not because they are essentially different from 
each other, but because of the localization of functions 
through different organs, and whose functions become actu- 
atized at different times, and due to the different states in 
which the soul is involved. In this respect, the faculties of the 
soul are in reality the soul itself as it manifests itself in accor- 
dance with its various modes. 

The human, rational soul also possesses two powers 
which are both aspects of the same intellect. One of these is 
active (‘amilah), and the other cognitive (‘alimah). In so far 
as it functions as the active intellect it is the principle of 
movement of the human body. It is the practical reason, and 
directs individual actions in agreement with the theoretical 
faculty of the cognitive intellect. In relation to the motive 
power of the animal soul, which is responsible for the exer- 
tion of willing that desire or aversion shall issue in action, it 
produces human emotions. In relation to the perceptive 
power and its representative, estimative, and imaginative fac- 
ulties it manages physical objects and produces human skills 
and arts; and in relation to its faculty of rational imagination 
il gives rise to premises and conclusions. In so far as it gov- 
erns and manages the human body it induces ethical behav- 
iour in man involving the recognition of vices and virtues.!48 

The soul may be considered as having two aspects in 
relation to receiving and giving-effects: an aspect towards 
what is lower in degree than itself, such as the body; and an 
aspect towards what is higher in degree than itself, such as 
the world of spirit whence it originated. In connection with 


147 Ma ‘Grij, pp. 47-48; Shifa’, pp. 145-150. 
188 Ma Grij, pp. 49-50; Shifa’, p. 185; Najat, pp. 202-203. 
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what it receives from what is above it for its benefit and its 
action, it is a recipient of effects; and in connection with 
what is below it, the soul cannot be a recipient, but a giver of 
effects.!49 From this aspect of the soul that inclines towards 
what is lower issues ethical principles and the notion of vices 
and virtues for the guidance of the body; and from the 
aspect that looks to what is higher it receives knowledge. As 
a recipient of the creative power of knowledge through intel- 
lection and intuition it is the cognitive intellect. The power 
of the cognitive intellect is speculative (nazariyyah). It is pre- 
disposed to the management of universal forms absolutely 
separated from matter; its purpose is the abstraction of intel- 
ligibles from matter, space, and position; it acts upon con- 
cepts of concepts such as the secondary intelligibles (at 
ma’qulat al-thaniyah) .'°° If the universal forms are not com- 
pletely separated from matter, but are separated only in var- 
ious degrees of separation which still have material connec- 
tions, such as concepts of objects of the external world or 
the primary intelligibles (al-ma‘gulat al-ula),!°! then it will 
effect their absolute separation by means of abstraction. If 
the universal forms are in themselves abstract, then it takes 
them as they are. 

The process of abstraction of sensibles to intelligibles, 
which is in reality an epistemological process towards the 
arrival at meaning, undergoes various grades of completion 
leading to perfection. It begins already in the initial act of 
perception by sense; then it attains to a slightly higher 
degree of completion by means of the imagination, and a 
more refined cne by the estimation even befcre attaining to 


149 Je. effects that are good or those that are bad. See the three 
degrees of the soul mentioned in pp. 146-147 above. 

150 Je, like the concept ‘rational animal’ as derived from another 
concept ‘man’. 

151 Ze. like the concept ‘man’ as corresponding to a particular, 
existent human being. 
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complete and perfect abstraction by the intellect.!>? 

The sensible, particular forms that have already been 
imprinted in the estimation, imagination, and sensation 
before the arrival of intelligible, universal forms in the intel- 
lect, reside in physical entities representing perceptive pow- 
ers and faculties whose functions are localized in the body. 
When these forms are present in these faculties and are 
retained by their conservers, they serve as intellectual forms, 
or forms whose complete abstraction requires the exercise 
of the intellect. As to the relation of the intellect to the ratio- 
nal imagination, the contents of the imagination serve the 
intellect as potenual intelligibles, becoming actual intelligi- 
bles when the intellect appraises them; not in the sense of 
being transformed into another form from their state of 
potentiality in the imagination, or of being transferred 
therefrom, for they remain as they are in the imagination 
and maintain their character as images. Only that when the 
intellect appraises the images, they produce an effect like 
the effect that comes about when light falls upon sensible 
things enveloped in darkness making them visible: Thus the 
actual intelligibles are something else other than the forms 
of the imagination, which only serve to generate other forms 
in the intellect when the intellect appraises them, that is, 
considers, compares and analyses them, and then abstracts 
them from their material attachments and arrives at their 
universal meanings. The intellect first distinguishes their 
essential natures from their accidental attachments, their 
similar and dissimilar characteristics, then from the many 
meanings 1n the similars it is able to arrive at their single uni- 
versal meaning; and from the similar meaning in each of the 
dissimilars it is able to arrive at their multiple meanings. The 
intellect then has the power of deriving many meanings 


52 See Ma‘arij, pp. 61-62; Shifa’, pp. 50-51 fol; Najat, pp. 
207-210. 
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from the single, and a single meaning from the many. This 
intellective activity becomes manifest in our formulation of 
the logical divisions of genus, species, and differentia; the 
formulation of our syllogisms that enable us to arrive at con- 
clusions; the formulation of definitions. 153 

In respect of its being a recipient of effects from what 
is above it, the speculative power of the cognitive intellect 
has many relations and operations. It is not a merely passive 
recipient, for that which is a recipient of something else is a 
recipient in terms of power and act. !54 

Power 1s meant in three ways in terms of priority and 
posteriority: as absolute potency (al-isti‘dad al-muilag); as 
possible (mumkinah) or possessive (malakah) ; and as perfec- 
tion (kamal) . Absolute potency is the state of being mere 
potentiality capable of receiving effects; it is pure power 
without the act, like the power in the child to write. As the 
child grows and develops into a youth, the power in the 
potentiality of receiving effects becomes gradually actualized 
by means of the instrument of actualization to that extent 
which is possible for him to receive at this Stage without need 
of the mediacy of any physical instrument.!55 He now knows 
how to use the ink, and the pen; and understands the simple 
letters thus possessing the Capacity to write them. Then 
when he becomes an adult, the power becomes actualized 
completely by means of the instrument of actualization, 
such that he can act whenever he pleases without need of 
acquisition, but that it is sufficient for him merely to intend 
the act and he acts, like the power in the writer who has 
reached consummation in his skill and knowledge when he 
is not writing. Indeed, it is the intellect that is the agent oF 


bes Shag, pp. 208-211; Ma ‘ary, p. 126. 

BY Ma any. p. 51: Shifa’, p. 39; Najat, p. 204. 

Without need of the mediacy of any physical instrument, 
because the real instrument of actualization is the intellect, as 
we state presently. 
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instrument of actualization of the power that lies in poten- 
tiality in the various stages of human development from 
infancy to maturity.!5® 

The relations and operations of the speculative power 
of the cognitive intellect involve four aspects of the intellect 
governing the stages of human intellectual development 
from mere potency to perfect actualization. The first aspect 
is called the material intellect (al-‘agl at-hayulani). It is so 
called by way of analogy with the Greek concept of primary 
matter (alhayula: Greek hylé), which is pure matter without 
form, but capable of receiving all forms. There is, however, 
a difference between the Greek concept of primary matter 
and the material intellect we speak of here; and that is that 
while primary matter is capable of receiving all forms, the 
material intellect is capable of receiving only forms that its 
particular potentiality or power is capable of receiving and 
this latent capacity is not the same for every individual.}°’ 
The second aspect is the possible intellect (ad-‘agl al-mumkin) 
or the possessive intellect (at‘agl bt’tmalakah), which is able, 
by means of the power that has become activated in it, to 
receive from the primary intelligibles the first principles 
established by premises upon which rest self-evident truths, 
that is, those obtained not by means of deduction nor by ver- 
ification, but necessarily—such as apprehension of the truth 
in the statement that the whole of something is greater than 
the parts, or that things equal to one and the same thing are 
equal to one another. Related to the material intellect, this 
intellect 1s active, for while the former has only the power 
without the act such that nothing can issue forth from it, nor 
has the instrument of actualization ever been achieved by it, 
it is the latter intellect that is the agent for bringing forth 
what is potential in the former in accordance with the power 


98 Ma‘arij, p. 91; Shifa’, pp. 39-40; Najat, p. 204. 
157 See below p. 163 and note 160. 
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to produce that is possible in itself at this stage. Related to 
the possessive intellect, this intellect that is in action makes 
possible for the former the reception of speculative forms 
from the primary intelligibles, by means of which it becomes 
possible for the former to arrive at the secondary intelligi- 
bles. The possessive intellect does not appraise these forms 
or give insights into their true natures, but merely acts as 
their repository. In this respect the intellect is possessive 
because it is able to possess and conserve the forms for fur- 
ther action by what comes after it. At this level, it is again the 
intellect-in-action that appraises the speculative forms by its 
act; it performs intellection of them, and perceives that it 
performs the intellection. It is called the intellectin-action 
(al-aq bi't-fi'l) because it is the agent for bringing forth by 
act, and it performs intellection whenever it pleases without 
need of the effort of acquisition. In relation to what comes 
after it, the intellect-in-action may be called the potential 
intellect(al-‘agl bi'l-quwwah); for the active nature of the 
intellect, in relation to its capacity to act absolutely, apprais- 
es further the forms present in it by means of act, and by the 
same means it performs intellection of them and further 
performs intellection of its intellection. At: this stage of its 
actualization it is called the acquired intellect (al-‘aql al- 
mustafad). It is called acquired because it perceives clearly 
that when the potential intellect passes over into absolute 
actuality, it does so by virtue of an intellect that is always in 
act, and that when this intellect that is always in act makes a 
specific contact with the potential intellect, it imprints into 
the latter a specific form, so that the intellect acquires these 
forms from outside itself.158 . 
From the foregoing it becomes clear that there arc 
three stages through which the human intellect passes in its 
intellectual development from pure potentiality to actuality. 
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The first stage is that of the material intellect, which is noth- 
ing but a pure potency of receiving intelligible forms. When 
its dormant state is activated by intelligible impressions com- 
ing from the intellect-in-action, it becomes possible for it to 
possess the intelligible forms without actually thinking upon 
them. At this stage the material intellect has imprinted upon 
it the intelligible forms and becomes their conserver. It is no 
longer in a state of absolute potentiality; it is now a possible 
intellect possessing principles of knowledge. This is the sec- 
ond stage. Then when at this stage of the possible intellect, 
it is again activated by the intellect-in-action, it appraises the 
intelligible forms imprinted upon it. When it has all the 
speculative forms and acquisition ceases, the possible intel- 
lect passes into a state of settled tendency to think upon 
them. Its former state of relative potentiality has now 
become perfected potentiality. At this stage the possible 
intellect as intellect-in-action becomes capable of perform- 
ing the act of thinking by itself, and the tendency to do so 
has become habitual to it. This is the third stage wherein the 
possible intellect becomes the possessive intellect. These 
developmental stages are common in all mankind, but in 
some cases there is indeed a fourth stage. When the posses- 
sive intellect actually reflects upon its own contents, that is, 
when it thinks, and thinks the thought it is thinking, it has 
reached the stage of absolute actuality and becomes the 
acquired intellect. 

Since the potential intellect cannot by itself become 
actual, the actualization of the human intellect from 
absolute potentiality to absolute actuality presupposes the 
existence of an external intelligence which is always in act 
and which transforms the human intellect from the state of 
pure latency to that of perfect actuality. This external intel- 
ligence is the Active Intelligence (at ‘aq al-fa‘al) identified as 
the Holy Spirit (al-rith al-qudus) ,'°9 and ultimately as God. In 
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relation to the human intellect, the Active Intelligence is the 
intellect-in-action which rouses the potential material intel- 
lect from its state of dormancy by activating in it the thought 
of universal forms and eternal truths thereby transforming 
it into the possible intellect. Then, becoming more and 
more actualized (7.e. as the possessive intellect) by means of 
the illumination which it receives from the intellect-in- 
action, the human intellect becomes capable of self-intellec- 
tion (2.e. the stage of the acquired intellect) and resembles 
the Active Intelligence. In relation to the Active Intelligence, 
the acquired intellect is like the potential material intellect, 
becoming transformed into a higher form when it receives 
illumination from the former. Thus the human intellect may 
be classified as follows: 
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These, then, are the various degrees of power in the 
relations and operations of the speculative nature of the cog: 
nitive intellect. In this we see that the consummation of the 
animal genus and the human species is accomplished in the 
acquired intellect. Now this acquired intellect attains to 


the Active Intelligence the Sacred Texts: ALNajm (53): 5-6; AL 
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higher forms of intellect graded in various degrees of excel- 
lence. In relation to the higher planes of existence, the 
acquired intellect is none other than the holy intellect (at 
‘aol al-qudsi), which characterizes the intellects of the 
prophets, the saints, and the learned who are established in 
knowledge, each according to their various degrees of excel- 
lence. Although the human soul is common in mankind it 
differs in potency,!® and it differs in individuals due to dif 
ferences in the accidents that make up every personality; 
and the potential power in the material intellect is therefore 
not equal in capacity for everyone. The potency in the intel- 
lect is ordered according to nobility of soul, the highest 
being that of the Holy Prophet.'°! 

The intellect is essentially a spiritual substance; it is 
non-material and separate from matter and only its act is 
connected with matter. A material or physical entity such as 
a body can neither receive nor contain intelligibles; nor can 
intelligibles reside in a body because a physical entity is divis- 
ible, and whatever resides in it is also divisible. Since the 
intelligible is a single, universal form it is indivisible, and it 
is impossible for it to reside in bodily entities. '6? Intelligible 
forms, and even forms of the cognitive imagination, have no 
physical repository. The internal senses in the body receive 
only sensible, particular forms whose images and meanings 
are conserved in the representative and the retentive or rec- 
ollective faculties which serve the imaginative powers. If the 
soul, which does not retain such forms, wishes to review 
rational concepts pertaining to them necessitating a recon- 
sideration of the forms through the medium of these facul- 
ties, it merely has to recall them as they exist in their repos- 
itories. If, however, they no longer exist in their repositories 


1609 Al-Bagarah (2): 286; ALA ‘raf (7): 42; ALMu ‘minun (23): 62. 
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then their reappraisal by the rational soul necessitates a 
process of reacquisition. As for the intelligible forms, the 
inteliect utilizes their meanings after they have been 
imprinted in it. It does not possess the actual intelligible 
realities themselves, as they are contained neither in the 
body nor in any physical entity as we have already stated, nor 
in the soul because if they were the soul would have been 
aware of them; and its being aware of them simply means the 
act of intellection by the rational soul or intellect, and this 
refers to their forms or meanings as imprinted in it, not to 
the intelligible realities themselves. Since these intelligible 
realities are neither in the body nor in the soul, they must be 
external to them. Their separate existence external to them 
means either their being self-subsistent entities, or entiules 
inhering in a substance whence they originate and whose 
predisposition 1s to imprint intelligible forms in the human 
soul. It is not possible for them to be self-subsistent, for intel- 
ligible realities inhere in a substance; and thus it follows that 
their repository and source of origin is that substance we call 
the Active Intelligence.!© 

The relation of the Active Intelligence to the soul is 
like that of the sun to the eye.!©4 Without light coming from 
the sun, the eyes in darkness remain as potential organs of 
vision; and the objects of sight remain potentially visible. 
Only when the sun sheds its light do the eyes become actu- 
ally seeing, and their objects become actual visibles. So in 
like manner does the potential intellect become actual intel- 
lect, and the potental intelligibles become actual intelligi- 
bles by means of the light that is shed by the Active 
Intelligence upon the soul. When the intellective power of 
the soul - that is, the potenual intellect - appraises the par- 
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ticulars in the imagination, this act of appraisal puts it in a 
state of readiness to receive the universal intelligible from 
the Active Intelligence by way of illumination. The arrival at 
the meanings of the particular images whose material 
attachments have all been abstracted by the illumination of 
the Active Intelligence is due to an immediate apprehension 
in the soul or intellect caused by the illumination that comes 
directly from the Active Intelligence. The elements of mean- 
ings that are in the images are then not the cause of the pro- 
duction of their like in the intellect. The action of the Active 
Intelligence upon the potential intellect, causing the latter's 
immediate apprehension which transforms it into an actual 
intellect, is very much like the immediate apprehension 
arrived at by the intellect of the necessary connection 
between the premises and the conclusion in a syllogism. The 
activity of the soul in the appraisal of the particulars is then 
simply to bring itself to a state of readiness to receive the 
intelligibles from the Active Intelligence.’ 

In relation to the soul, the intellect is a faculty or 
power of the soul that becomes manifest in man as the ratio- 
nal soul. This intellective power is something different from 
the rational soul, since the active agent is the soul, and the 
intellect is in this respect its instrument, like the knife and 
the cutting. But in reality intellect, soul, and mind, point to 
the same entity, being called intellect because the entity is 
perceptive; being called soul because the entity governs the 
body; being called mind because the entity is predisposed to 
the apprehension of realities. 

The human soul, though independent of tle body, yet 
requires the body in this physical world in order to acquire 
principles of ideas and beliefs. By means of its relauonship 
with the body, the rational soul makes use of the animal 
powers to gain, among the data supplied to it by the senses, 
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the particulars. Through the particulars it acquires, among 
other things, four informing matters: 

(1) The isolation of single universals from particulars 
by way of abstraction of their meanings from matter and 
from material connections and connective relations; and 
consideration of the common and differentiating factors in 
their essential and accidental existence. Through this 
process the soul acquires the principles of ideas by utilizing 
the imagination and the estimation, such as the genus and 
the differentia, the general and the particular accident.!® 

(2) The establishment of comparative relations and 
ratios between the single universals in the manner of nega- 
tion and affirmation. 

(3) The acquisition of empirical premises, which are 
obtained by means of the senses through sensible expert 
ence, and by means of the process of reasoning from paral- 
lel cases, or analogy, through repeated observation. 

(4) Reports that are successively transmitted on which 
rest true beliefs. !®/ 

We have thus far been explaining in a brief and gen- 
eral way the soul’s intellective activity in the course of its 


166 A genus is a class of objects of knowledge more extensive than 
the species; for example, ‘animal’. A differentia is a property 
distinguishing a species from other species of the same genus, 
for example, ‘rational’ from the genus ‘animal’. An accident is 
an occurrence, a happening, an event, an essential property of 
substance that is continually being replaced by similars. A phar- 
ticular accident is un inseparable accident of a class of objects, 
such as the ‘blackness’ of crows. A general accident is a sepa- 
rable accident which allows some members of a class to differ 
from other members of the same class, such as the ‘white’ or 
‘fat’ horses from the ‘black’ or ‘lean’ horses; it equally allows 
a thing to differ from itself at different times, as it happens in 
all cases of things that grow and decay. 
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cognitive involvement in the material and _ intelligible 
domains of existence, the world of gross matter and the 
world of pure ideas. We pointed out that this activity consists 
in the abstraction of matter and its attendant attachments by 
means Of its external and internal senses and of the intellect. 
Since we said that the soul is a spiritual substance indepen- 
dent of the body, and since this explanation of the soul’s 
intellective activity and cognitive involvement pertains to the 
worlds of matter and intellect, of body and mind, it may be 
erroneously construed that when the body no longer lives 
the soul simply reverts to a purely intellectual world of utter 
abstraction.!®§ But the soul’s consciousness of itself is not 
only something intellectual in nature, it is something imagi- 
nal as well; and this means that not only the intellective 
power of the soul, but the imaginative power also survive 


168 The psychology of the human soul sketched in the foregoing 
pages, which we have paraphrased from the Ma‘arj of al- 
Ghazali, has largely been derived by al-Ghazali from the Shifa’ 
and the Najaé of ibn Sina as indicated in the reference notes. 
However, al-Ghazali has added important modifications of his 
own. He has in fact also given a résumé of the theory of the 
philosophers on the animal and rational powers of the soul in 
his Taha@fut (Cairo, 1321H., pp. 70-71 ), saying that what they 
affirmed does not contradict religion - on the contrary, reli- 
gion lends its support to their theory in this matter. Only their 
claim with regard to the primacy of the intellect as the sole 
guide to knowledge of the ultimate nature of reality is disput- 
ed (Tahaful, p. 71). Religion, apart from stressing the cogni- 
tive role of the intellect (‘agl) emphasizes no less the role of 
the heart (galb) as a spiritual organ of cognition, The heart, 
also called fu‘ad, is the organ of spiritual perception (see for 
example in the Holy Qur’an, ALNajm (53): 11). This spiritual 
perception, which is of the nature of perceptive experience 
and tasting, is connected with the imaginative faculty of the 
soul. See the schema of the soul on p. 176 below. 
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physical death. Imagination is a cognitive power of the soul. 
We are not here referring to that aspect of the imagination 
that is called phantasy, but to a spiritual or intelligential ‘cre- 
ative’ imagination reflective of a real world of images (‘Glam 
al-mithal) ontologically existing independently between the 
world of gross matter and the world of pure ideas. This inter- 
mediary world reflects realities in the world of pure intelli- 
gibles which are in turn projected by it in the form of imper- 
fect reflections in the world of sense and sensible experi- 
ence.!°? The things in the world of images, which are reflec- 
ions of realities in the intelligible world, exist in reality, 
their nature as images being neither purely intelligible nor 
grossly material. Images, like those in the dream state, have 
form and extension and quantity, and yet they are not mate- 
rial; they partake of both aspects of reality, the material anc 
the intelligible, but are in nature neither the one nor the 
other. They are thus unlike the Platonic Ideas which are 
pure abstractions of the intellect. '° Thus when we speak of 
the intellect’s abstraction of matter and its accidental attach- 


169 The world of images or Glam al-mithal corresponds in theo- 
logical terms to the barzakh, that is, an intermediary world into 
which he who dies enters and remains for a period from the 
time of death to resurrection. 

170 The idea of a real world of images ( Glam al-mithal) and the sci- 
ence of symbolism pertaining to the interpretation of the 
reflections of that world in our world of sense and sensible 
experience, have their roots in al-Ghazali and perhaps also in 
ibn Sina. In the Ma‘ary, al-Ghazali has given an elaborate 
though concise explanation of the powers of the imagination 
(pp. 135-145; see also pp. 125-134). This was developed in 
Muslim metaphysical thinking especially by ibn ‘Arabi, who 
derived many of his interpretations on the nature of reality 
from the writings of al-Ghazali. See further the Mishkai of al- 
Ghazali, which is a profound commentary on the Verse of 
Light in the Sacred Text, and the conclusion to ‘Afifi’s gener- 
al introduction to the Mishkat, pp. 34-35. See also ibn ‘Arabi, 
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ments, it should not be understood thereby to mean that the 
soul effects a complete denudation of forms in the intelligi- 
bles; it is the materiality in matter that is abstracted by the 
intellect, and not the imaginality as well, for images are not 
matter and materiality does not pertain to them. The imagi- 
nation that we mean, which is a cognitive faculty or power of 
the soul, like intellect, is immaterial, and therefore does not 
‘contain’ the images. When we speak of intelligible forms 
being ‘in’ the mind, or images being ‘in’ the cognitive imag- 
ination, we do not mean that these forms or images are ‘“con- 
tained’ in them; it is rather that they are constructions of the 
intellect or mind during the course of its intellection of 
them such that they are ‘present’ to the intellect, and hence 
referred to as being ‘in’ the mind; and productions of the cog- 
nitive imagination as it involves itself in projecting the sensi- 
ble world. 

In our present state, the intellect’s inability to conceive 
or perceive abstract entities is not due to its essential nature, 
nor is it due to the nature of the abstract entities, but rather 
it is due to its own preoccupation with the body which is 
needed by it as we have mentioned. This being engrossed 
with the affairs of the body prevents it from perceiving the 
abstract realities in their original nature because the body 
acts as an Obstruction. When, however, consciousness of the 
body and of the subjective self or ego is subdued, the intel- 
lect will be able to make contact with the Active Intelligence 
and will then be capable of perceiving the abstract realities 
as they are.!71 

Unhike the intellect, which undergoes a transforma- 
tion from a state of potentiality to that of actuality, the imag- 
ination is from the beginning active. That aspect of the 
imagination whose powers are directed towards the world of 


Fusus, Cairo, 1946, pp. 99-104; and ‘Afifi’s ta‘lgat to the 
Fusts, pp. 74-76; 105-118. 
M1 Ma ‘arij, p.127; see also Najat, pp. 219-220. 
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sense and sensible experience is the sensitive imagination cr 
phantasy. It serves the practical intellect by providing it with 
the forms or images and meanings of particular objects of 
knowledge. It is also the source of fictitious productions. In 
contrast to the sensitive imagination, that aspect of the imag- 
ination whose powers are directed towards the realms of the 
intellect and the spiritual realities is the cognitive imagina- 
tion, which is capable of reflecting the forms of the real 
world of images. However, because of the intermediary posi- 
tion of the world of images, and due to the dual function of 
the imagination that is aligned to it, being involved in the 
operation of its powers both with the sensible and inteiligi- 
ble realms, the Imagination cannot preoccupy itself with its 
own world of real images without distraction. '” 

We said in a note that the heart (gatb) tsa subule organ 
of cognition connected with the imaginative faculty of the 
soul. It is ike a mirror that is ever-turning in different direc- 
tions. When forms appear in front of it their images are 
reflected therein. The forms themselves remain always in 
their places outside the mirror, so that they are not trans- 
ferred therein to the extent that the mirror may contain 
them. Only their images are reflected in the mirror. In like 
manner also, only when the mirror of the heart is turned 
towards the right direction without being distracted towards 
any other, and provided that it is not deficient in its reflec- 
tive power and has achieved pellucid quality will the human 
soul be able to perceive clearly the real and true forms of the 
intelligential and spiritual realm.'”* Imagine yourself to be 
inside an opaque sphere. This sphere is within another such 
sphere, and that other within yet ancther one, all having 
each a single aperture. Now all these spheres are turning, 
rotating in different directions. Only when you have the 


2 Maan), pil37. 
"3 Ma ‘arij, p. 93. 
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power to make the spheres turn and rotate in such a way that 
their apertures would come in a line of conjunction with 
each other will the light from outside shine through, 
enabling you to see both what is within and without. 

The power of imagination is not equal in men and dif- 
fers according to their degrees of intellectual excellence and 
nobility of soul. In some it is stronger than in others, so that 
some may be able to see true visions of that intermediary 
world and others may not. We who affirm prophecy cannot 
deny the possibility that the forms of the world of images 
that are reflected in the cognitive imagination may get 
imprinted in the sensitive imagination or phantasy to the 
extent that the perceiver of these forms may actually see 
them in their sensible guise. Indeed, in the case of the Holy 
Prophet, for example, his cognitive imagination was so pow- 
erful that he was able to perceive intelligible realities in their 
sensible forms (e.g. the Angel in the form of a man); and 
sensible realities in their intelligible forms (e.g. the dead as 
alive in the other world) .!74 

The function of the imagination 1s then to create sen- 
sible things, or rather it is the soul itself that creates sensible 
things and perceptible forms from within itself as well as 
images of unperceived objects. The thinking and feeling 
cnuty to which perception, whether sensitive, imaginative 
ud intellective, is attributed is then in reality not the exter- 
nal and internal senses, but the soul itself exercising its cog- 
nitive powers of intelligence and imagination. The soul is 
therefore not something passive; it is creative, and through 
perception, imagination and intelligence it participates in 
the ‘creation’ and interpretation of the worlds of sense and 
sensible experience, of images, and of intelligible forms or 
ideas. 

The soul, according to a tradition of the Holy Prophet, 


174 Ma ‘ary, p.78. 
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is created before the body,!”> meaning it existed long before 
the body. Some commentators think that the word for ‘body’ 
(sing. jasad) applied in the tradition, does not refer to 
organic bodies such as the human body, but rather to celes- 
tial or physical bodies. As for the word for ‘spirit’ (sing. rik) 
occurring in the same tradition and understood as referring 
to the soul, they say that it refers to angelic entities. Their 
view in this matter reflects their position which amounts to a 
denial of the pre-existence of the soul, and seems to have 
originated from the position taken by ibn Sina, who argued 
according to the principles of physics, that it is impossible 
for the soul to exist before the body. Its pre-existence accord- 
ing to those principles entails either its being a simple unity 
or a plurality, both of which are impossible. Morcover, ibn 
Sina’s argument against the pre-existence of the soul is 
directed against the doctrine of metempsychosis (al-turne- 
sukh) 17° Some Muslim thinkers and writers seem to have 
taken such arguments as conclusive and deny the pre-exis- 
tence of the soul. As for the passage in the Holy Qur’an 
referring to the creation of man where God says that after 
having fashioned him (2.e. formed him as body), He 
breathed into him of His spirit,'”’ this does not demonstrate 
conclusively that the existence of the body is prior to that of 
the soul. [t can also be interpreted that the spirit that was 
breathed into the body already implied the soul’s pre-exis- 


175 This is a well known hadith also reported in Ma‘@rij, p.111. Al- 
Ghazali, however, has given an interpretation of it aligie:d 
with the position of the philosophers who, following Aristouc, 
maintained that every soul is created to suit a particular body, 
thereby denying the pre-existence of the soul. But this posi- 
tion, as we will state presently, appears to have no real cogency 
and if so must be regarded as untenable. 

176 Shifa’, pp. 198-201; 202 fol; Najat, pp. 222-230. See also 
Ma‘arij, pp. 105-115. 

Te ALF yr, (15 )2 29°, 
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tence. Moreover, in another passage in the Holy Qur’an God 
says: ‘It is We Who created you (z.¢. the spirits or souls) and 
then We formed you (i.e. the bodies).'!” With regard to the 
interpretation of the term jasad being meant, in the tradi- 
tion referred to above, to denote not the organic or human 
body, but the physical or celestial body, the testimony of lin- 
guistic usage demonstrates that jasad is synonymous with 
badan, which invariably refers to the organic and the human 
body; whereas a physical or celestial body is usually denoted 
by the term jzszm, even though jzszem too may be employed 
synonymously with jasad. The usual distinction between jisim 
and jasad is, however, that the former refers to body in the 
genus of quantity, whereas the latter refers to body in the 
genus of animal.!79 

But we do not agree with their position on the soul. 
Their adherence to the principles of physics in denying the 
pre-existence of the soul reflects the posiuon of the essen- 
tialists or those who affirm the primacy of quiddity over exis- 
tence. We maintain that their position on the soul is con- 
fused, and indeed ibn Sina himself seems to have contra- 
dicted his own position on the preexistence of the soul in his 
psychology and his oriental philosophy, where the soul's 
prior existence is implied.!8° We do not admit that the prin- 
ciples of physics must necessarily be brought to bear insofar 
as the nature of the soul is concerned. Moreover, we do not 
concede that our affirmation of pre-existence of the soul has 


178 ALA ‘af, (7): 11. More specific, ALA ta (87): 2 

179 See my Commentary on the Hujjat al-Siddig, Ministry of Culture 
Malaysia, Kuala Lunipur, 1986, p. 330, note 463. Cp. Lisan al 
‘Arab, vol. 3, p.120, cols. 1 & 2; vol. 12, p. 99, col. L. 

180 Fg. al-Najat, p. 223; and Fazlur Rahman’s commentary in 
Avicenna’s Psychology, London, 1952, p. 107, with reference to 
Ch.XII, p. 57. See also ibn Stna’s poem on the soul called At 
Qasidatu 'I-‘Ayniyyah, tr. by A.J. Arberry in Avicenna’s Theology, 
London, 1951 pp. 77-78. 
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anything to do with the doctrine of metempsychosis, which - 
insofar as it pertains to the world - we likewise reject 8! Nor 
do we admit, in affirming the soul’s pre-existence in relation 
to the body, that we believe the soul to be necessarily eternal, 
for we affirm that it is created. Furthermore, in line with 
those who affirm the primacy of existence over quiddity, our 
position on the pre-existence of the soul may not simply be 
equated with Platonism or Neoplatonism. We Say, with al- 
Junayd and others,!®? that the soul’s pre-existence refers to a 
State of being unlike that of existence that is known to us, 
but to an existence in the interior condition of Being, in the 
consciousness of God. To this state of existence refer God’s 
words in the Holy Qur'an when He called to the souls: “ATG 
I not your Lord?”, and they answered: “Yes indeed!” 183 By 
virtue of the power that God gave them to respond to [lis 
call, we infer that the soul knows God as its Lord; it knows 
itself as His creature: it knows other souls as distinct from 
itself; and it possesses power to apprehend what knowledge 
communicates. For this reason - that is, the soul’s possession 
of a cognitive power enabling it to identify its Lord and 
Creator, itself, and others like itself, and to make distinctions 
as well as to formulate and communicate meaningful signs 
by means of an innate power of speech (2.e. nufg with refer- 
ence to the term gawi) - the soul is called the ‘rational’ 
soul.!®4 This also means that the soul already has some form 


'8! See Tahafut, pp. 86-87. 

182 Junayd, Kitab alMithag, pp.40-43; al-Kalabadhi, Kitab d¥- 
Ta‘arruf; Bayrit, 1400/1980, p.68. 

183 ALA ‘raf (7): 172. 

ee Lg al-nafs al-ndtigah. Natig signifies the reasoning powers, the 
rational faculty, and corresponds to the Greek logos and the 
Latin ratio. It points to an inner faculty that apprehends reali- 
ies and formulates meaning involving judgement, discrimina- 
tion and clarification. It is derived from the same Arabic root 
that conveys the basic meaning of ‘speech’, signifying a certain 
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of knowledge of the realms spiritual before its attachment to 
the body. The human body and the world of sense and sen- 
sible experience provide the soul with a school for its train- 
ing to know God also, this time through the veils of His 
Creation. 


power and capacity to articulate words or symbolic forms in 
meaningful pattern. Mantz, the Arabic word for logic, is 
derived from the same root and includes within its semantic 
structure what is conveyed by ma ‘gil, which 1s the intelligible 
character of a thing as grasped by the mind. In this sense, ratio 
can be understood as being synonymous with ma qu, which in 
Latin is intentio. According to al-Ghazalt, this enuty that we call 
the ‘rational soul’ and which we identify with that which is 
referred to in the Quranic passage mentioned above, signifies 
the second aspect of the heart (qalb) referred to in page 5 
above. This entity is also identified by him as the spirit of man 
(ruh) that carries the trust (amanah) granted by God, and that 
is by nature created with the power and capacity to be the 
abiding center of knowledge. It is, by its saying “Yes indeed!” 
(bala), that which affirms the Divine unity. It is also the origi 
nal root (asf) of mankind, to which ultimate state of existence 
‘t will return in the world to come. See Ma‘ary, p. Ly, 
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V 


THE INTUITION OF 
EXISTENCE 


The metaphysical vision of the world and of the ulti- 
mate reality envisaged in Islam is quite different from that 
projected by the statements and general conclusions of mod- 
ern philosophy and ecience.!83 We maintain that all knowl- 
edge of reality and of truth, and the projection of a true 
vision of the ultimate nature of things is originally derived 
through the medium of intuition.'8° The intuition that we 
mean cannot simply be reduced to that which operates sole- 
ly at the physical level of discursive reason based upon sense 
experience, for since we affirm in man the possession of 
physical as well as intelligental or spiritual powers and fac- 
alties which refer back to the spiritual entity, sometimes 
called intellect, or heart, or soul, or self, it follows that man’s 
rational, imaginal and empirical existence must involve both 
the physical and spiritual levels.!8? 

In the view of man at the physical level, or at the every- 
day, ordinary level of reason and sense experience, the 
world appears to him as composed of so many diverse and 
variegated forms, each separated from the other by its own, 
individual shape, size, colour and characters, its own delim1- 
tation and determination as such, so that each appears to 
him as an independent, self-subsistent object, or entity pos- 
sessed of individual reality or essence. In this view of reality 


eT 


183 See above, chapter HL 

186 Even knowledge of intelligible truths is ultimately derived 
from intuitive principles. See ibn Sina, Kitab al-Najat, (op. Gil.) 
p. 206. 

187 See above, chapter IV. 
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at this level of experience, the phenomenal world, in which 
man himself is included, presents itself as a world of variety 
and multiplicity, wherein all cognitive and volitive processes 
occur within the necessary framework of the subject-object 
dichotomy. Experience which operates at this level must 
involve separateness everywhere and in all things; and for 
this reason the men of spiritual experience and discernment 
cal] this condition that of ‘separation’ (farg) - to be sure, that 
of the ‘first separation’ (alfarg al-awwal) . 

Calling this condition of separateness at this level of 
experience as that of the ‘first separation’ means that there 
is a possibility for man—depending upon his intellectual 
development, his religious and spiritual state of affairs, and 
upon God’s grace— to transcend it and then to return Lo 1, So 
that for him his experience of the phenomenal world afler 
his return to it would then become a condition of the ‘second 
separation’ (alfarg al-thani). Indeed, for such a man, and 
although the same world of muluplicity in separateness con- 
fronts him again, that world is no longer seen as the same as 
that which he knew before, at the stage of the ‘first separa- 
tion’ which is common to all; for during his transcending of 
it he experiences a verification of its true nature, he has 
attained to certain knowledge of its real nature in such wise 
that he now, at the stage of the ‘second separation’, sees it in 
an altogether different light. This state of transcending the 
‘first separation’ involves a transformation in the man, with- 
out which he would continue to be bound to the ordinary 
level of reason and experience in his existence. 

The ‘separation’ that we are discussing conveys in fact 
two connotations. The first connotation refers to the “scpa- 
ration’ of God or the Absolute from the world of creation in 
the manner as conceived by man. We say ‘in the manner as 
conceived by man’ because in reality there is no such ‘sepa- 
ration’. Thus the condition of ‘separation’ is a condition 
made necessary by human reason and experience at the 
ordinary level, in which his faculties of cognition and voli- 
tion perform their normal functions. The fact that this con- 
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dition is called that of the “fersi scparation’—apart from 
implying the possibility of a further condition known as that 
of the ‘second separation’ as we have pointed out—implies 
also a condition prior to it, in which there was no such “sepa- 
ration’. The terms ‘first’ and ‘second’ prefixed to ‘separa- 
tion’ refer to the human condition at different levels of 
experience. In the same way, the term ‘prior’ prefixed to 
‘separation’ also refers to man though not, to be sure, to the 
human condition. It refers to man in the spiritual condition, 
that is, to his pre-existent soul before he became man as 
human being. This condition of ‘pre-separation’ is alluded 
to in the Holy Qur’an: 


‘When thy Lord drew forth from the Children of 
Adam - from their loins - their descendents, and 
made them witness unto their selves (declaring): 
“Am I not your Lord?” - they said: “Ycs indeed! 
we do witness”!®8 


Al-Junayd, in explanation of this passage, Says- 


In this verse God tells you that He spoke to 
them at a time when they did not exist, except 
insofar as they existed for Him. This existence 1s 
not the same type of existence as is usually attrib- 
uted to God’s creatures, it is a type of existence 
which only God knows and only He is aware of. 
God knows their existence, embracing them, 
sees them in the beginning when they are non- 
existent and oblivious of their future existence 
“1 this world...!89 In their timeless existence 


eT 


188 ALA vaf (7): 172. 
189 Kitab al-Fana’, in Ali Hassan Abdeltéader’s The Life, Personality 


and Writings of atjunayd, London, 1976, p. 32 of the Arabic 
text of the Rasa il. The English translation is on p. 153. 
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before Him and in their state of unity with Him 
itis He who has granted them their being. When 
He called them ard they answered quickly, their 
answer was a gracious and generous gift from 
Him... He gave them knowledge of Him when 
they were only concepts which He had con- 
CeIVEd 5:70 


Here the souls of mankind were made to ‘witness’ 
(ashhada) unto their selves the actuality of God’s Lordship in 
the sense that they actually know by derect experience and vision 
(shuhud) the Reality and Truth that is revealed to them. In 
this way and by their own admission they had sealed a 
Covenant with God recognizing and acknowledging [lum as 
their Lord (rabb), that is, their Absolute Possessor, Owner, 
Creator, Ruler, Governor, Master, Cherisher, Sustainer. Such 
recognition and acknowledgement, which 1s the fundamen- 
tal basis of religion in Islam,!%! entails consciousness of the 
distinction between their Lord and their selves. This con- 
sciousness of distinction between Lord and servant ( ‘aéd), 
however, occurred within the spiritual context of ‘union’, 
and not the human context of ‘separation’. We will have 
recourse to elaborate upon this subject again in due course. 
The second connotation refers to ‘separation’ in the con- 
sciousness and experience of separateness everywhere and 
in all things that make up the world of phenomena, as we 
have explained. 

The view of man at the physical, or everyday, ordinary 
level of reason and sense experience, in which things that 
make up the world of multiplicity take their concrete, scpa- 
rate forms and identiiies, is the view of the generality of the 
people (‘awamm).They see only the reality of the muluplici- 
ty before them, and nothing beyond that. However, among 


190 hid, Kitab al-Mathaq, pp. 40-41/160-161. 
191 See above, chapter IJ. 
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people adhering to this common view of reality are those 
who attained to a higher degree of perception of truth. They 
recognize that what appears before them is not the sole real- 
ity, and that there is another, entirely different reality 
beyond, which they conceive theologically as God, Who is 
separate from the world and Whose relationship to it is that 
of Creator without any ‘Inner connection’ between Him and 
His creation. A further extension of this dualistic view of 
reality is the view among philosophers, theologians and sci- 
entists that the external things of the world that comprise 
the world together with all its parts possess cores of self-sub- 
sistent, substantial realities or quiddities which become sub- 
jects or our knowledge because of their being qualified by 
their inherent property of existence. The existence of an 
object is seen as a quality or property of its quiddity, as if its 
quiddity could subsist by itself prior to its existence. In this 
view, a real distinction was made between quiddity, which 
they refer to as ‘essence’, and existence; the former con- 
ceived ontologically as real substance, the latter as a mere 
accident of real substance. The philosophical controversy 
pertaining to the problem of essence and existeuce, which 
has been brought to the fore in the West in contemporary 
times by the upholders of essentialism and existentialism 
respectively, derives its origin from this basically common 
view of the nature reality. 

The view of reality based on the ordinary level of rea- 
son and sense experience, and the philosophical and scien- 
tific developments that evolve from it, has undoubtedly led 
philosophical and scientific speculations to the preoccupa- 
tion with things and their ‘essences’ at the expense of exis- 
tence itself. Seen from the perspective of Islamic metaphysics 
and philosophy as based on Quranic wisdom or hikmah, our 
position is that we do not make a real distinction between 
essence and existence, that is to say, we posit such distinction 
only in the mind, and not in the cxtra-mental reality itself. 
In the extra-mental reality itself, what is seen as the qualifi- 
cation of so many diverse and vanicgated ‘essenses’ by exis- 
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tence is in our view the multiple determinations and delim- 
itations into particular forms of the all-embracing and _per- 
vasive Existence Itself, so that that by which things are what 
they really are, or the selves and realities of things which are 
their very existences, is no other than the all-encompassing 
reality of Existence actualizing Its multiple and diverse 
modes in a perpetual act of expansion and contraction in 
gradations from the levels of Its absoluteness to those of Its 
manifold determinations till It reaches the realms of sense 
and sensible things. A ‘thing’ in itself—that is, considered 
independently of the Reality by which it is it—is not some- 
thing in a state of ‘be-ing’,’as it is a perishing thing; what has 


come to ‘be’ 1s an actualization of one of the modes of the 
Reality in the guise of that thing, such that what we behold 
and consider to be the thing is that mode being actualized 


Thus according to our perspective it is lexistence (wujud) 
that is the real ‘essences’ of things; and what is mentally or 
conceptually posited as ‘essences’ or quiddities (mahzyyat) 
are in reality accidents (a‘rad) of existence.!%* 

As demonstrated by the Holy Prophet’s supreme expe- 
rience and by what he brought, all knowledge comes from 
God, and is interpreted by the soul through its physical and 
spiritual faculties. We have already said elsewhere that epis- 
temologically knowledge, with reference to God as being its 
source of origin, is the arrival zn the soul of the meaning of 
a thing or an object of knowledge; and with reference to the 
soul as being its interpreter, knowledge is the arrival of the 
soul at the meaning of a thing or an object of knowledge. 
Thus, at the rational and empirical level of ordinary experi- 
ence, in which the subject-object dichotomy prevails and 
imposes its condition upon cognition and volition; in which 
the ego-consciousness of the subject necessarily confronts 


192 A more elaborate exposition of this subject is given in chapter 
VI below. 
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the multiplicity of external objects of reason and sense expe- 
rience, knowledge refers to the soul’s intussusception of the 
meanings of such objects and not of the objects therwselves, see- 
ing that these objects are accidental in their nature and, 
therefore, do not endure two durations. There is, as we have 
said, another level of experience; and even at this higher, 
spiritual level, reason and experience remain as valid chan- 
nels by which knowledge is attained, only that they are of a 
transcendental order. At this level the rational has merged 
with the intellectual, and the empirical with what pertains to 
authentic spiritual experiences such as ‘inner witnessing’ 
(shuhud), ‘tasting’ (dhawg), ‘presence’ (hudur) and other 
interrelated states of trans-empirical awareness (ahwal) . At 
this level knowledge means ‘unification’ (¢awhid) of the soul 
with the very Truth that underlies all meaning. Here the 
soul not only understands, but knows reality and truth by 
real and direct experience. Real and direct experience con- 
sists in ‘union’ of the knower and the known.!% 


193 At the level of ordinary reason and experience, the ‘known’ 
refers to the meaning of things, and not to the things them- 
selves; and ‘union’ - if we apply such a term at that ievel does 
not mean union with the material objects of sense perception, 
but with their intelligible forms that have been abstracted by 
the intellect from all their characteristics of materiality. The 
elements of meaning derived by the intellect from the objects 
of sense perception are not found in the objects themselves, 
but are constructions of the intellect or soul as it receives illu- 
mination from the Active Intelligence. The material objects in 
the world of sense and sensible experience are in themselves 
particulars which the intellect transforms into universals; in 
themselves they merely provide the ground for the special 
occurrence that gives rise to the soul's projection of percepti- 
ble forms from within itself. At the higher level, ‘union’ of the 
knower and the known means the identity of thought and 
being or existence. Existence has different degrees, and the 
Absolute Existence or the ‘Truth has a degree unique to 
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We have pointed out in the case of one who transcends 
the stage of the ‘first separation’, that such a one must first 
undergo a transformation. The transformation pertains to 
the subject’s ego-consciousness. Knowledge as ‘union’ of the 
knower and the known can only happen when the knower’s 
ego-consciousness, or subjective consciousness, has ‘passed 
away’ (fana’). It must be noted that even at the phenomenal, 
empirical level of existence one comes to know that when 
one is engaging oneself in deep meditation or contempla- 
tion on some affair which demands one’s complete atten- 
tion, one is not at the same time aware of one’s bodily parts. 
In a limited sense one’s subjective consciousness, during the 
loss of awareness of one’s bodily parts which are the miaun 
constitutents of the subjective sell, is subducd because the 
soul is directing its concentration clsewhere. Uhus when 
even at this level of existence in the world of sense and set- 
sible experience we can admit of such experience as reveals 
some insight into the nature of the soul’s power and activity 
in its arrival at meaning, there is no reason to suppose that 
that power and activity ends here and cannot transcend this 
level to operate at other higher and congener levels of exis- 
tence about which we are now discussing. 

Since the myriad and variegated forms, clearly defined 
as so many independent objects comprising the world of 
multiplicity, is seen as such by the knowing subject, the ‘pass- 
ing away’, of the subjective consciousness necessarily 
involves the ‘passing away’ also of the forms that define the 
multiplicity of phenomena into separate objects of cognition 
and volition. But at the same time, the passing away of the 
forms is not altogether a subjective affairs; for the multiplic- 


Himself, and a degree in relation to other than Himself. 
‘Union’ refers to the latter aspect of the Truth. ‘Union’ with 
the Truth therefore means union not with the Truth as He is 
in Himself, but as fe manifests Himself in the form of one 
of His Names and Attributes. 
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ity of existents represented by the myriad forms are them- 
selves discontinous in their existing, so that the forms are 
continually perishing. Thus fana’, when it occurs, Occurs 
both subjectively and objectively; it involves both the psy- 
chological and the ontological conditions of existence; it is 
a coincidence between the losing of the subjective con- 
sciousness which entails the losing also of the objects of that 
consciousness, and the actual disappearance of the objects 
themselves. The ‘passing away’ of the subjective conscious- 
ness does not necessarily entail—at least at the initial stage— 
the annulment of awareness in the subject of the distinction 
between his self as the seer and the object as the seen; the 
subject here is still aware of his self in being able to distin- 
guish the seeing subject and the object seen.'*4 So the sub- 
ject-object relation still holds at this initial stage of fana’, 
although the transformation that he experiences, both in 
himself and in the multiplicity of objects, of necessity ren- 
ders it to be not quite the same condition of dichotomy as 
the subject-object relation in the stage of the ‘first-separa- 
tion’, wherein all things are involved in the sway of condi- 
tions at the normal, everyday level of experience. Were it not 
for the subject’s continued awareness of his self at this initial 
stage of fana’, then such experience would not result in the 
attainment of certain knowledge (ma‘ifah) of the true 
nature of things as he reflects and contemplates upon it 
later, when he returns to the sobriety of his normal, phe- 
nomenal consciousness. 

At the initial stage of the ‘passing away’ of his subjec- 
tive consciousness, then, the knower is able to ‘witness’ the 
‘passing away’ of the forms that define the multiplicity of 
phenomena into separate objects. What the knower as seer 
sees is the ‘gathering together’ (jam') of the myriad forms of 
the phenomenal world into a single, unified Reality. This 


194 Cf. ibn ‘Arabi, Fusus al-Hikam, (op. at.), p. 91. 
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‘inner witnessing’ is the seeing and experiencing of 
Multiplicity (kathrah) gathered together into Unity 
(wahdah). The tremendous inner turmoil that accompanies 
this overpowering vision is at the same time heightened by 
God's revelation of an aspect of Himself (tajallz) in the know- 
er by means of one of His Names (asm@) or Attributes 
(sifat). God in His aspect as the Absolute Being in all the 
forms of manifestation is ‘the Truth’ (al-hagq). It is in fact 
God's self-revelation in the man in that particular aspect that 
brings about the state of fana’, that makes him naught and 
deprives him of consciousness of his individual existence. 
Ultimately, when the human light is extinguished and the 
creaturely spirit passes away. there would not even be a trace 
of consciousness left in the ego of its passing away. Vhe man 
has at this stage ‘passed away from the passing away? (fear! 
al-fana’). In exchange for what God has deprived hin of, 
God puts in the man, without incarnation (huliil), a spirit 
al substance (latifah) which is of His Essence (dhai) and is 
neither separate from Him nor joined to man. God’s revela- 
tion of an aspect of Himself is made to that spiritual sub- 
stance, named the Holy Spirit (alrih al-gudus),!% for He is 
never revealed except to Himself. We call that substance ‘a 
man’ because it is an exchange for what God has deprived of 
the man, taking the man’s place instead of the man. At this 
stage the subject-object dichotomy no longer exists.!% 

If the experience of fana’ ceases at this stage because 
the man’s spiritual capacity and preparedness cannot with- 
stand it, and when later the man, regaining his phenomenal 


« 


' The Holy Spirit is in philosophical terms identified as the 
Active Intelligence which illumines the human soul with 
knowledge of the realities when the soul has attained to high- 
er forms of the acquired intellect (see further chapter IV 
above). 

96 Cf. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Jili, AL/msan al-Kamil, 2v., Cairo, 1956, vol. 
I ps'62. 
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consciousness, returns to the level of the human condition 
in which the world of multiplicity again confronts him in its 
myriad forms, his reflection and contemplation of the expe- 
rience he has undergone, in the absence of God’s guidance 
and succour, might convey to him the erroneous conviction 
that the world together with all its parts is nothing but sheer 
illusion. Due to his own imperfect spiritual state, and to his 
incomplete experience of the ‘unveiling’ (kashf), he might 
then believe that the separate and multiple things are mere 
figments of the imagination; that these particulars in exis- 
tence are reaily what the mind conjures up, and that in real- 
ity there is no particularization in existence. He will believe 
that everything is in reality God in the pantheistic or even 
monistic sense. He thinks that God is the world and the 
world is God, and his self 1s God and God is his self. Swayed 
by his own, subjective vision, he has become one of those 
who, like him, have slipped from the Right Path and fallen 
into the abyss of error and heresy. Among such people also 
are those who are not people of genuine experience, but 
who derive a semblance of such knowledge from discursive 
reason, and then misconstrue the matter in their own imag- 
ination, without any real expeitence of fana’ or kashf. 

But not all those who genuinely experienced incom- 
plete ‘unveiling’ become involved in error and _ heresy. 
Those whom God guides and aids in persevering on the 
right course (ie. the recipients of tawftg) are aware of the 
incompleteness of their vision of Reality and Truth which 
they witnessed during this state of ‘unveiling’; and they are 
aware also that the ‘unveiling’ itself is only an initial one, an 
incomplete one. While they are prone to the urge to affirm 
the oneness aspect of reality only, in harmony with the real- 
ity of their experience of Unity, they nevertheless confirm 
the truth of religion as brought by the Holy Prophet, and 
accept the experience of the Veracious as a truer and high- 
er degree of spiritual attainment and discernment then 
theirs. They also confirm in their acts the sunnah of the Holy 
Prophet, and they acknowledge in their selves the religious 
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distinction between ‘Lord’ (rabb) and ‘servant’ ( ‘abd), 
between Creator and creature, and act in accordance with its 
necessary requirements. In our classification of human per- 
ception of truth and reality, theirs is to be distinguished 
from the generality, whose characteristic condition we have 
already described, as belonging to a higher degree. In the 
spiritual hierarchy of man, they are known as the ‘elect’ (al 
khawdass) amongst God’s servants and are among those con- 
stant obeyers whom God has drawn close to Himself, the 
genuine saints (awltya)} or ‘friends’ of God. 

In their spiritual condition, they have realized in their 
selves the true experience of what is called ‘proverty’ (faqr), 
or that ‘anxious need’ or condition of being in ‘utter want’ 


that stirs intense agitation and anxicty of vital magnitude, 
that is born out of the experience of fanaa’ followed by fara’ 
al-fana.. In their ‘passing away’ they ‘witnessed’ the complete 


annullment of all phenomena in such wise that only the 
Aspect of God remains;!¥’ and in their ‘passing away from 
the passing away’ they experienced their own complete 
annullment; so that when they regain their individual exis- 
tence and phenomenal consciousness, the realization of the 
truth that only the Aspect of God remains conveys to them such 
a tremendously awesome awareness of utter dependence for 
their existence and consciousness upon God alone. They 
know, by what has been realized for them, the nothingness 
of all things conceived as things-in-themselves, and they know 
also, by what has been realized in them, the nothingness of 
their subjective selves as their own independent selves, and so 
what they now know is that all ‘other’ (ghayr) than God, all 
‘that-which-is-other-than-God’ (ma siwa Allah), only appears 
to subsist by “borrowed’ existence. Just as the debtor, bor- 
rowing an indefinitely extended loan lives by it, and for that 


197 A verification of the passage in the Holy Qur’an, ALRahman 
(55): 26-27. 
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living depends solely on his creditor, realizes his dire need 
and anxiety for the creditor’s continued maintenance of the 
loan; even more so—nay, immeasurably more crucial in its 
awesome totality—when in this case the debt is that of exzs- 
tence itself; existence not only in this phenomenal world, but 
in that spiritual world also, to which all must in the end 
return. Existence is indeed God's gift, but it is in reality a gift 
that belongs only to God Who, as it were, ‘lends’ it as a ‘per- 
sonal’ favour. Hence the recipient who is rightly guided is 
aware that he is in a state of being in debt to God for his exis- 
tence, for he knows that it is entirely dependent upon God’s 
existence, and realizes that it is like a ‘borrowing’ from Him. 
They who know this condition of being reduced to the state 
of dire need of God and anxiety speak of such ‘poverty’ as “a 
blackened face in both worlds” (2.2. “alfagr sawad al-wajh fa 
atdarayn”). So the self-devastating consciousness in true 
‘proverty’ is realized when one knows by direct experience 
that only the Aspect of God remains, as the saying puts it: 
“‘Idha tamma al-fagr fa huwa Allah” - “When poverty is com- 
plete it is indeed God.” 

The highest level in the hierarchy of mankind accord- 
ing to spiritual degrees of perception of truth consists of the 
‘super elect’ (alkhawass al-khawass). The experience of 
fana’, in their case, does not cease at the stage of fana’ al- 
jana’, as is the case with the ‘elect’ (al-khawass). The man 
whose spiritual condition is perfect and mature, and who is 
under God’s guidance, being a recipient of His aid (tawfiq), 
will be resuscitated, while still in that state, even before he 
regains his normal condition of phenomenal consciousness, 
from the utter oblivion of fana’ al-fana’. What he has actual- 
ly experienced in that state is the reality and truth that 
underlies the meaning of the words of the Holy Prophet: 
“Kana Allahu wa la shay’ a ma‘ahu”—"God was, and there was 
nothing with Him.’’!98 This saying does not only refer to the 


198 A well known Aadith mentioned in the Sahih of al-Bukhari in 
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period of pre-creation when God alone ‘existed’: it also 
means that God has been, is, and will continue to de alone, 
as He was (Huwa alana kama kana). All phenomena are in 
themselves as construed by the imagination really nothing; 
they are in a constant state of perishing (fan),'99 in which no 
two instants of time measure a process in their perishing, as 
their perishing is not a ‘process’ happening to the same phe- 
nomena. As one series of phenomena is made naught, 
another resembling them take their turn, and so on, so that 
in reality ‘only the Aspect of God remains’. This is the eter- 
nal order of Being, and hence He always is as He was, with 
nothing subsisting besides Him. The manner of God’s 
Aspect ‘remaining’ is not static; He is forever in some ‘oper- 
ation’ (sha’n):°°° producing, bringing to naught the prodac- 
tion, and reproducing. So He is, in His ASpect as: the 
Absolute Existence, as it were, the ‘Substratum’ which makes 
possible the appearance and disappearance and reappcar- 
ance of all phenomena in continuous series. 

Having been resuscitated from the state of ‘passing 
away from the passing away’ without regaining his phenom- 
enal consciousness, what he ‘witnesses’ next is the final 
‘unveiling’. We have said that in the initial ‘unveiling’ he 
‘witnesses’ the ‘assembling together’ (gam') of all forms of 
the phenomenal world into a single, unified Reality. He sees 
with a spiritual vision as if it were by ocular vision all 
Multiplicity gathered together into Unity. In other words, he 
sees the ‘perishing’ of all phenomena and the ‘remaining’ 
of the Reality underlying them. Now in the final ‘unveiling’, 
he ‘witnesses’ the single, unified Reality again taking the 
myriad forms of the phenomenal world without Itse%f 


the chapter on the Divine Unity (al-tawhid) and the begin- 
ning of creation. Also in the Musnad of ibn Hanbal, vol.2, p. 
134. 

199 Al Rahman (55): 26. 

200 Al-Rahman (55): 29. 
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becoming multiple. He sees with a spiritual vision the Unity 
individuating Itself into Multiplicity without impairing Its 
original Unity, and yet ‘connecting’ or ‘relating’ the 
Multiplicity with Itself in such wise that, although the Unity 
takes on the forms of Multiplicity, It still distinguishes Itself 
from the latter and remains always in Its original nature. In 
other words, he sees the inner articulations of the Unity, in 
which the Unity is neither joined to nor separate from the 
Multiplicity, and which goes on in continuous operation. 
This continuous operation of Unity articulating Itself into 
Multiplicity and back again into Unity as witnessed by the 
spiritual adept is called the ‘gathering of gathering’ (am‘ al- 
jam ).°°l Jn this state, which is no longer the same state as the 
previously experienced fand’but the finad stage of it, the man 
realizes his true selfhood and ‘subsists’ in God (baga@).*°? His 
experience of fana’ al-fana’ is what the masters of spiritual 
experience and discernment call ‘absorption’ (zsizghraq). In 
his experience of the ‘gathering’ and then, after utter obliv- 
ion (istighrag), the ‘gathering of gathering’, God, out of His 
favour and bounty has revealed to him, as it were, a frag- 
mentary vision of the continuous operation of His self-man- 
ifestations and determinations and particularizations that 
appear as the forms of the sensible world. We say that his 
vision of Multiplicity in Unity and Unity in Multiplicity is 
‘fragmentary because when God gives him back his subjec- 
tive consciousness and he regains his individual existence 
and consciousness of phenomena, he knows that what he 


701 The inner articulations of the Unity correspond to the dynam- 
‘ic creative activity of.the reality of existence, or the Absolute 
Existence, in terms of expansion (2.e. existentiating) and con- 
traction (z.e. annihilating) in continuous series. 

202 Le. he has returned to the state he was before being qualified 
by external existence, which corresponds to the ontological 
plane of the third metaphysical category between existence 
and non-existence. 
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has ‘witnessed’ was a ‘fragment’, so to speak, of the continu- 
ous series of selfdeterminations and particularizations of 
the absolute Unity. His remembrance, reflection and con- 
templation of that vision at this stage constitute that 
Knowledge in him whose reality and truth is established by 
the certainty of direct experience (hagq al-yagin). His expe- 
rience of baqa’ or ‘subsistence’ in God necessarily does not 
cease, for it would not be a ‘subsistence’ if it were temporary. 
We speak of the vision as ‘fragmentary’, so that it is the ‘wit- 
nessing’ of it (z.e. of the ‘gathering of gathering’) that is tem- 
porary; but the subsequent knowledge of it is permanent. His 
return to individual existence and phenomenal conscious- 
ness is accompanied by a condition of recovery as if from a 
State of intoxication (sukr), or insensibility; a condition of 
alertness, wakefulness and clarity. “AH inen are asleep”, sarc 
the Holy Prophet, “only when they die do they wake up” (AL 
nasu niyamun fa idha matit intabahii) 293 We must interpret 
the words ‘when they die’, in this case as having a double 
meaning: one to physical death and the other meaning 
when they ‘die’ to self, to subjective consciousness of the 
self, and not to physical death; for the Holy Prophet also 
said, with reference to dying to self as we mean here: “Die 
before ye die” (Mutu gabla an tamiiti), that is ‘die to self 
before ye actually die physically’.24 So, in this case, the 


203 This hadith is also well known. Some maintain that it was a say- 
ing of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib. But it cannot be denied that ‘Ali, if 
the saying were indeed his, could have gotten the idea from 
the Holy Prophet. Cf. Fusus al-Hikam, p. 159. see also Futtihat. 
IV, p. 457-637. IIT, p. 285 (250); p. 285 (251); p. 286 (251). 

#04 Shabistari says that death occurs to man in three sorts: the one 
occuring to him every moment; the death of the conscious 
ego; the death compulsory on him. Lahiji, commenting on 
this, says that the first is the new creation (which we will 
explain in due course); the second is death to the world, as in 
accordance with the tradition: “Die before ye die”: the third is 
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man’s condition of alertness and clarity, of wakefulness, on 
returning from the experience of the ‘gathering of gather- 
ing’ (previous to which he has in fact ‘died’ to self), is called 
sahw: ‘sobriety’. Although from the point of view of his indi- 
vidual existence he is the same man, yet he is no longer in 
fact the same man. That former self was ‘dead’, he has ‘died’ 
before he actually died, and he has regained, in that dying, 
his higher selfhood and subsists in God. He has returned, in 
recollection, to that state of wakefulness when his true self, 
his soul, had seen God in clarity, and had declared “Yea!” to 
God’s “Am I not your Lord?’ So now he ‘lives in God’, 
confirming and affirming what he as his true self had wit- 
nessed unto itself on the Day of Alastu. Although he now 
sees the sensible world of multiplicity confronting him 
again, although ‘separation’ again comes into force, yet it is 
no longer for him the same world as the one he knew 
before; for he now knows that the myriad forms that consti- 
tute the Multiplicity are in reality so many different aspects 
of ‘the Truth’ (athagqg) Who ‘clothes’ Himself in their guis- 
es; are so many manifestations and determinations and par- 
ticularizations of the Absolute Being Who, as the Reality 
underlying the sensible world, is called ‘the Truth’. He also 
knows that the separate things considered independently 
are nothing in themselves, and the certainty of this truth is 
borne outin his experiences of the ‘gathering’ and of ‘utter 
oblivion’. But considered as so many particular determina- 
tions and selfrelevations of the “Truth’, the separate things 
of the sensible world are no mere illusion; they do exist and 
possess ontological status. They are ‘theatres of manifesta- 
tion’ (sing. mazhar), the manifestation-forms that determine 
the particular forms of self revelations of the Truth. Thus 


the separation of the soul and body. See Gulshani Raz, 
Lahore, 1978, p. 65, couplets 664-665. 
205 ALA vaf (7):172. 
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this stage of returning to the condition of ‘separation’ is 
called the ‘second separation’ (alfarg al-thaini), and it is 
sometimes also called the ‘separation after gathering’ or the 
‘separation after union’ (al-farg ba‘d al-jam)) . 

This was perhaps the profounder meaning of the 
vision of the Prophet Misa on the Mount (ALA ‘raf (7):143). 
He had asked his Lord to show Himself to him that he might 
look upon his Lord. His Lord had addressed him saying that 
he can by no means see Him with the naked eye in his pre- 
sent condition, but told him to look at the mountain to see 
that if it remains standing firm then perhaps he might see 
Him. When his Lord manifested Himself (¢ajalla) upon the 
Mount, it disintegrated as if pressed down or pulverized to 
ground level (dakkan). The Prophet, witnessing this over- 
whelming occurence, fell to the ground gasping for breath 
and became unconscious (kharra sa‘igan). Then when his 
consciousness was restored to him as if recovering from a 
swoon or intoxication (afaga), he realized the meaning of 
his experience and turned to God in repentance, glorifying 
Him and confessing his belief with great intensity. It is possi- 
ble that the reference to looking at the mountain to see 
whether it remains standing firm alludes to its reappearance 
after its disappearance to the vision of one involved in the 
fana’ - baga’ experience. Seeing the mountain remain stand- 
ing firm would be the vision of the man of the ‘second sep- 
aration’, who sees both the mountain vanishing in the 
Reality, and the Reality renewing the mountain in a perpetual 
act of creation. 

Speaking of the same experience as we have outlined 
here, al-Ghazali, alluding to the people of the ‘second sepa- 
ration’, that is the elect and the super-elect, says: 


... the Knowers (al-‘arifiin) rise from the plain of 
metaphor (majaz: i.e. from the level of the phe- 
nomenal things, whose ontological status is 
merely that of a ‘metaphorical existence’, that is, 
to which existence is not literally applicable, or 
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of which existence cannot really be predicated) 
to the pinnacle of reality (hagiqah); and they 
complete their ascent and perceive through 
direct ocular vision (al+mushahadah al-‘tyantyyah) 
that there is nothing in existence but God Most 
Exalted, and that every thing perishes save His 
Aspect (wajh: lit. Face) 29° not because it perish- 
es at one particular moment, but rather because 
it is perishing eternally and everlastingly, since it 
cannot be conceived otherwise. For everything 
other that He, when considered 77 itself, is pure 
non-existence (‘adam mahd); and when consid- 
ered from the standpoint of the existence which 
it receives from the First Truth (alawwal al- 
hagq), is Seen as existent—not it itself, but solely 
from the standpoint of the Originator of its exis- 
tence—so that the sole existent is the Aspect of 
God Most Exalted. Everything thus has a double 
aspect: an aspect unto itself, and an aspect unto 
its Lord; in respect of itself it is non-existent 
(‘adam), in respect of its Lord it is existent 
(mawjtd). Therefore, there is no existent save 
God Most Exalted and His Aspect, and hence 
‘every thing ts perishing save His Aspect’, eter- 
nally and everlastingly. These Knowers have no 
need to await the rising on the Day of 
Resurrection to hear the Creator’s call: “To 
whom is the sovereignty this Day?—to God, the 
One, the Irresistible!”, because this call peals 
endlessly in their ears. Nor do they understand 
by their saying “God is Greater’ (AUahu akbar) 
that He is ‘greater’ than others. God forbid! For 
there is ‘with’ Him no other in existence for 


208 Al-Our’an: Al-Qasas (28):88: Kullu shay’in halikun illa wajhahu. 
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Him to be greater than it. None has the rank of 
‘withness’ (al-ma‘tyyah) with Him, but only that 
of ‘consequentialness’ (al-taba‘iyyah); indeed, 
none has existence at all save through the aspect 
that follows from Him, so that what exists is only 
His Aspect. New it is absurd that He should be 
‘greater’ than His own Aspect. The meaning is 
rather that He is much Greater than to be called 
‘greater’ by way of relation and comparison— 
too Great indeed for anyone, be he prophet or 
angel, to comprehend the real nature of His 
Greatness. None knows God with real knowl 
edge of Him but God, for every known comes 
within the circumsective sway of the knower, ancl 
this is the very negation of Majesty and 
Greatness... 2°’ The Knowers (on thcir return) 
after their ascent to the empyrean of reality con- 
fess in concerted agreement that they saw 
naught in existence save the One Truth. Among 
them, however, are those who attain to this state 
through illuminative knowledge (‘trfan ‘ilmi), 
and others through direct experience or imme- 
diate tasting (dhawg). The (forms of) 
Multiplicity pass away from them (ie. their 
vision) in its totality. They were drowned in the 
absolute Unity, and their intelligences were 
effaced in it, and they became therein as those 
utterly bewildered. No Capacity remained in 
them; neither to recall aught other than God, 
nor to recall even their own selves, so that noth- 
ing was with them save God. They became intox- 
icated with an intoxication in which the sway of 
their intelligences vanished... Then when their 


207 Mishkat al-Anwar, (op. cit.), pp. 55-56, My translation. 
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intoxication abated, and they rcturned to the 

sway of the intelligence, which is God’s balance- 

scale upon earth, they knew that that (experi- 

ence of absorption in the absolute Unity) had 

not been actual union (zt&@had), but only some- 

thing resembling union ... Now this state, when it 

prevails, is called in relation to him who experi- 

ences it, ‘annihilaticn’ (fana’), nay ‘annihilation 

of annihilation’ (fana’ alfana’), for he has 

become exunct to his own self and extinct to his 

own extinction; for he becomes unconscious of 

his self in this state and unconscious of his own 

unconsciousness, since were he conscious of his 

own unconsciousness he would be conscious of 

his self. In relation to the one immersed in it, 

the state is called in the language of metaphor 

‘union’ (zééhad), or in the language of reality 

‘unification’ (tawhid) 29° 

We said earlier that the condition of a ‘first separation’ 
not ory involves the possibility of a condition of a ‘second 
separation’, but also a condition prior to it of a ‘pre-separa- 
tion’. We said further that this condiuon of ‘pre-separation’ 
occurred in the spiritual context of ‘union’, when the souls 
of mankind confirmed and affirmed their individual and 
collective Covenant (mithag) with God, recognizing and 
acknowledging Him as their Lord. Their recognition and 
acknowledgement of the supreme truth indeed involve 
some sort of ‘separation’ - that is, some consciousness of dis- 
tinction between Lord and servant, between Creator and 
creature. This means that even in the spiritual context some 
form of subject-object relation still holds, setting a limitation 
to man’s cognition. God cannot be known to man in His 
Essence because, as such, He is beyond all determinations 


208 Tind., p. 57. My translauon. 
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into particular entities (2.e. da ta‘ayyun) . He can thus be 
known only in a limited way when He manifests Himself to 
the perfect man through some definite Name or Attribute. 
And when He manifests Himseif in this way, He always 
reveals Himself as the Lord (alraéé); and knowing Him as 
‘Lord’ is the ultimate kind of knowing God possible for man. 
It is true that the perfect man knows about God in a way that 
seeks to encompass the profounder mysteries of His Being 
and Existence, such as that which he can infer intuitively 
from his reflection and contemplation of what has been 
given to him in his spiritual experiences, from which the 
metaphysical vision of Reality is formulated and established 
in Islam. But all that knowledge ultimately has its source and 
basis on the knowledge of the self and of the Lord. The [oly 
Prophet said: “He who knows his self knows his Lord’, and 
he means by ‘self’ the true self, so that what he said means: 
“he who knows his true self (by realization in the final stage 
of fana’, that is, the stage of baga’) knows his Lord (through 
being that self, who already knows God as Lord when that self 
sealed the Covenant with God recognizing and acknowl- 
edging His Lordship).” 

Thus the term ‘separation’, in its three senses meant 
in this exposition, always involves a subject-object relation. 
But the degrees of separateness in the relation is by no 
means the same in ‘pre-separation’, ‘first separation’ and 
‘second separation’. When we speak of ‘pre-separation’, we 
do not mean that there was absolutely no ‘separation’ in that 
spiritual condition, for since the capacity of the souls to rec- 
ognize and acknowledge their Lord necessarily involves dis- 
cernment of distinction on the part of the souls between their 
Lord and their selves, and between their sclves among them- 
selves, the distinction discerned implies the persistence of a 
‘separation’ in their condition . However, the ‘separation’ 
involved here is discerned in the context of ‘union’, which is 
no other than that of ‘subsistence’ in God (aga). From the 
point of view of the stage of the “first separation’, the ‘sepa- 
ration’ that we have just described between the self and the 
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Lord is not a ‘separation’; it is a ‘union’, and hence in that 
sense it describes a condition or stage of ‘pre-separation’. In 
the case of the ‘second separation’ the ‘separation’ involved 
is not the same as that in force in the ‘first separation’. The 
condition of the ‘second separation’, when looked at from 
the point of view of the ‘first separation’, involves both 
‘union’ and ‘separation’. It is ‘union’ in one sense and ‘sep- 
aration’ in another, since on the one hand it involves the 
spiritual condition of the man who has transcended himself 
in self realization, and on the other hand it also involves the 
physical condition of that man who has returned to phe- 
nomenal consciousness. The man sees on the one hand the 
Multiplicity in the Unity and on the other hand the Unity in 
the Multiplicity. This is why the masters of spiritual experi- 
ence and discernment call such a man the ‘possessor of two 
eyes’ (dhi al-‘aynayn).2°° It were as though the man, having 
transcended his phenomenal self by being transported into 
another condition in the state of self realization, there saw 
what he as that self had always seen; and now upon his 
return to normal consciousness, seeing things as they were 
before, he yet continues to see them as they really are,?!® that 


*09 The triple division of human perception of truth as we have 
explained in the foregoing pages is upheld by all genuine 
Sifis. See, for example Jami in his Naqd al-Nusus fi sharh Nagsh 
alfusus, edited with notes and introductions in Persian and 
English by W.C. Chittick, Persian forward by Sayyid Jalal al-Din 
Ashtiyani, Tehran, 1977; p. 142, note 147. See also Sayyid 
Haydar Amuli. fami‘ al-Asrar wa Manba‘ al-Anwar bound 
together with his Risalah Nagd alt-Nuqud fi Ma‘nfah al-Wujud, 
eds. H. Corbin and Osman Yahia, Tehran. 1969/1347, pp. 
112-112; p. 220. 

210 | allude here to the Holy Prophet’s prayer: Allahumma arina' I- 
ashya’a kama hiya.” “O God! Show us things as they really are”. 
Perhaps it is on account of this hadzth that, in my estimation, 
the early Muslim philosophers coined the term mahiyyah 
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is, as they exist in reality seen by his true self. Thus, although 
both the stages of ‘pre-separation’ and ‘first separation’ are 
common to all mankind, even if the former refers to the 
spiritual condition and the latter to the physical, the stage of 
the ‘second separation’, which only the relatively few among 
mankind attain to, is in fact more akin to that of ‘pre-sepa- 
ration’. 

In the same way that, in the condition of ‘pre-separa- 
tion’, the man as his true self subsists in God, so even in his 
physical condition, the man at the stage of the. ‘second sep- 
arauon’ has realized his true self and spiritually subsists in 
God as he was before he acquired external existence. And in 
his phenomena] existence, he constantly confirins and 
affirms the reality and truth of his Lord, as in his original 
Covenant, in true submission as enacted in Islam.2!! His 
tasdig, or verification of Truth or ‘truthing’, is of that higher 
degree of tman that characterizes the level of ‘excellence’ 
(thsan) whose nature is indicated by the Holy Prophet in a 
hadith related by ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab and transmitted by 
Muslim and Abu Hurayrah, when he said of ihsan: “that you 
should worship God as if you saw Him. . . “ (an ta‘buda Allaha 
ka annaka tarahu...). Indeed, the man at the stage of the ‘sec- 
ond separation’, which is that of baqa’, sees God everywhere 
in his spiritual vision, so that for him is realized the full 
meaning of the text: ‘Wheresoever you turn there is the 
Aspect of God’ (fa aynama tuwallu fa thamma wajh Allah) .2'2 

The intuition of existence, then, comes about through 
the mediacy of the * spiritual witnessing’ (shuhud), which 
can take the form of cognition whose seat is the pure intel 


(from ma, i.e. ‘what’; and hiya, ie. ‘is it’). The hadith is quoted 
by Fakhr al-Din al Razi in his Tafser al-Kabir, vol. 21 p.37. 

a Cr ehapter ly pp: 711212. 18-20. 

212 Al-Bagarah (2): 115. See also Rasail al-funayd, (op. cit) Risalah 
no. 10. 
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lect;*!5 or through the mediacy of the ‘savouring’ or ‘tasting’ 
(dhawg) in direct illuminative experience by which the heart 
comes to know directly and to verify what it knows; or 
through the mediacy of both forms of cognition (as al- 
Ghazali says in the quotation on p. 195 above). Both shuhud 
and dhawg occur when the veil of separate objects and phe- 
nomenal forms is removed from the cognitive vision of one 
who is involved in the fana-baqa’ experience. The removal of 
this veil is called kashf. ALkashfis akin to the ocular vision.?!4 
It is the laying bare of something covered. ‘Covered’ here 
pertains to what is covered to one’s state of being or feeling 
(hal), or to one’s cognition (‘tm or ‘irfan), or to one’s sight 
or vision (‘ayn). It is the removal, by God’s grace, of the cov- 
ering from one’s state of being, or cognition, or vision that 
enables one to feel, or to know, or to see the reality- truth.*!° 
It is certain knowledge based on true verification, direct 
apprehension, and clear vision, uninterrupted by any dis- 
traction. The covering that is meant and that is caused, by 
God’s grace, to be lifted in the experience of kashf, is the 


213 We identify the pure intellect, which is intellect abstracted 
from all physical attachments and bodily relations, with the 
higher forms of the acquired intellect. See chapter IV, p. 162. 

“15 Al-Sarraj, Kitab al-Luma’, ed. R.A. Nicholson, London, 1963, p. 
346. 

“15 We have formulated this definition of kashf based upon 
Quranic usage. See for example, with reference to the removal 
of what is covered to one’s state of being or feeling, ALAn‘am 
(6): 41;17, which refers to the removal of distress and afflic- 
tion; likewise ALNahl (16):54; ALAndiya’ (21):84; AL-Zumar (39) 
38; Bani Israil (17) :56; Ytinus (10) :12;107; AlLNaml (27:62; 
the removal of penalty, ALA ‘raf (7):134-135; Yunus (10):98; AL 
Dukhan (44):12;15, Al-Zukhruf (43):50; with reference to 
knowledge, the laying bare of some deep secret or mystery, Al 
Najm (53): 58; Nun al-Qalam (68): 42; with reference to vision, 
AlNaml (27): 44; Qaf (50): 22. 
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covering of the heart, which is as the eye to the pure intel- 
lect, and which is the spirituai organ of cognition at the 
higher levels of knowledge.?!© The lifting of the covering of 
the eye of the pure intellect, such that the one from whom 
that covering is lifted sees as in the ocular vision the Truth 
or the Reality, pertains to one who we have described as the 
man of the ‘second separation’. Such a one not only ‘sees’ 
by direct vision, but ‘verifies’ by direct experience the Reality 
of Existence expanding over all and every existing thing, 
articulating Its multiple and diverse individuations while yet 
retaining Its unity.*!” The intuition of existence is none 
other than the man’s ‘coincidence’ in the very act of 
Existence itself, and hence it is also called wujud. The state 
of existential intuition is preceded by a state of inner agita- 
tion or ecstasis called wajd. What follows is the passing away 
of the individual self or subjective consciousness (fana), and 
if the man is steadfast in his spiritual condition he attains the 
State of his true selfhood and subsists (daga) in God. It is 


“1® Tt is to the vision of the heart that the Holy Prophet alluded 
when he, upon whom be peace, said: ‘Worship God as if you 
saw Him...” On another occasion he also spoke of seeing God 
with our hearts (see Kashf al-Mahjub, London, 1911, Bs 329): 
That the heart is the spiritual organ of sight is derived from 
the Holy Qur'an. There God speaks of His covering and seal- 
ing of hearts, and says that those who are blind (a‘ma) in this 
world would be blind in the hereafter, and further astray from 
the path (Bani Isra7l (17):72. Not that their eyes would be 
blind, since their sight (basar) would then be sharp (Q@af 
(50):22), but that in spite of that their Aearts would be blind. 
See further Al Hajj (22):46, and Qashani, Sharh Fusis, ps 155: 

217 The viewing with the eyes (al-mu‘ayanah) involves confronting 
what is viewed and not doubting what the eyes see. Thus it 
points to the presence (hudiir) to God of the heart of the man 
in the state of uninterrupted contemplation, such that the 
man becomes absent to himself and experiences the intuition 
of existence. 
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only in this latter state of subsistence that he ‘finds’ (wajada) 
God. This ‘finding’ is wijdan. In this sense wujud is the find- 
ing of the Truth in existence, and this is possible only after 
the extinction of the human condition - that is the loss of 
consciousness of the subjective self or ego.?!8 

As regards al-dhawg, the basic meaning 1s ‘taste’ in the 
sense applicable to both pleasure and pain alike.?!9 It refers, 
in the epistemological context here described, to a kind of 
intuitive knowledge brought about by a spiritual perception 
that accompanies the direct experience of verification. The 
transcendental vision that it entails refers to that of the pure 
intellect (‘agi mujarrad) ; and the spiritual degree of the per- 
son in that condition of intellect is that of the archetypal 
realities, in which degree the knower’s verification and cog- 
nition of the transcendent Reality and Truth is called gen- 
uine dhawg. We see here the close relationship between 
dhawgq and kashf; and indeed also between these and wajd. 
Dhawq comes before wajd, and the latter state is arrived at by 
means of pure devotion to God and intimate converse with 
Him until He addresses the heart of the person who is so 
engrossed in contemplation of Him to the exclusion of all 
else so that it then ‘sees’ from what it was freed, and there 
occurs the agitation called wajd, for it has found what was 
lost. This finding, we said earlier, 1s called wujud, or wiydan, 
which we have described as the intuition of existence. When 
the person recovers from the vision he loses what he found, 
but the knowledge of it remains with him. 

With reference to the intuition of existence, the 
(ransempirical vision is called shuhud or ‘witnessing’. The 
vision of the Reality or Truth that is here seen ultimately 
refers to that of the soul of man in its primordial state when 


18 See al-Qushayri, al-Risalah, Beirut, 1957, p. 34. 
219 This is evident from the Holy Qur’an, ¢.g. Hud (11) :9, 10; AL 
Sajdah (41)- 50; ALDukhan (44): 49; ALQamar (54): 48. 
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God made it to witness unto itself the reality and truth of 
God’s Lordship in His calling to the souls: “Am J not Lord?” 
Man’s response in recognition of that reality and truth is his 
unconditional acknowledgement, confirmed within his self 
in his saying “Yes indeed!”; and this acknowledgement is 
confirmed by means of verification by direct experience of 
what is ‘seen’ (q.v. shahida). This refers to the original wit- 
nessing (shuhud), to which state the man of the ‘second sep- 
aration’ returns. 

There can be no unveiling of the real nature of the 
phenomenal forms in their variety and muitiplicity and sep- 
arate existences unless man transcends himself, that is, his 
human condition, by which he is bound at the stage of the 
‘first separation’; and this necessarily involves a transforma. 
tion in him, without which he would be forever bound to the 
ordinary level of cognition and volition. His transformation 
is brought about as he attains to successively higher intellec- 
tual and spiritual stations, raising him to that stage whereby 
he is able, by God’s grace, to transcend himself and gain his 
higher selfhood. The transformation entails—as al-Ghazali 
says alluding to a passage in the Holy Qur’an—that “this 
earth to him be changed into that which is not earth, and 
likewise the heavens”.220 

They who have experienced the ‘second separation’, 
when they contemplate the Truth, return (in recollection of 
what they have experienced of the passing away of their fac- 
ulties of rational perception and of their individual egos 
which entails the passing away also of the phenomenal 
forms) to the state they were in before, when God made 
them absent to themselves and to the world and present with 
Him; and then afterwards when God granted thein their 
individual consciousness and made them separate from Him 
and present to the world again, they know by personal veri- 


220 Mishkat al-Anwar, p. 50; Ibrahim (14): 48. 
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fication that everything—their phenomenal selves psycho- 
logically and all created things ontologically —is perishing 
save His modes and aspects, in guises that are never repeat- 
ed for two consecutive durations. They have seen the Unity 
of Absolute Existence that has become Multiplicity, and the 
Multiplicity reverting to its original Unity without that Unity 
being impatred by any change in its oneness and its perfec- 
tion. To this condition refers al-Junayd’s words: “... they are 
dazzled by the sight of the effulgences from Him...”*! They 
realize that all existents are in their nature His modes and 
aspects, whereas the phenomenal forms in whose guises they 
appear momentarily are in themselves pure nonexistence. 
As they are in themselves they are that which is other than 
God (ma siwa Allah); they are, when ‘linked’ to Him, or 
when considered in association with Him, “left without a 
trace”; when the splendour of His sun appears the lights of 
the stars vanish, they cannot ‘exist-with’ the Absolute, as ibn 
‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskandari says: 


According to the People of Unity and Hluminative 
Knowledge (ahi al-tawhid wa al-ma‘rifah) neither ‘exis- 
tence’ nor ‘loss-of-existence’ (fagd) may be predicated 
of that which is other than God Most Exalted, for that 
which is other than God cannot ‘exist-with’ God 
because God is Unique; nor may ‘loss-of-existence’ be 
predicated of that which is other than God because 
only that which has existed is capable of qualification 
by loss of existence...etc.?7? 


A passage in the Kitaé al-Luma‘ of al-Sarraj clarifies the 
meaning of ‘loss-of-existence’ (fagd) about which we are now 
considering: 


221 Kitab al-Mithag, op. cit., p. 41/16 1-2. 
222 Quoted in Nur al-Din al-Raniri’s Husat al-Siddig, p. 20. See my 
Commentary on the Hugjat, p. 98. 
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The ‘existent’ (al-maujud) and the ‘lost-to-existence’ 
(almafqud) are two terms signifying opposites. The 
‘existent’? is that which has issued forth from the 
domain of ‘non-existence’ (al-‘adam) to the domain of 
‘existence’ (al-wujid) ; whereas the ‘lost-to-existence’ is 
that which has departed from the domain of ‘exis- 
tence’ to the domain of ‘non-existence’. Dhia al-Non— 
God’s mercy be upon him!—said: “Grieve not for the 
‘lost-to-existence’, for it is a recollection (of ‘exis- 
tence’) to an existent slave.” The ‘non-existent’ (al 
ma‘dium) is that which ‘is not’, and which ‘its being 
found’ is not possible, but if one ‘finds not’ a thing 
while yet ‘its being found’ is possible, then that thing 
is called the ‘lost-to-existence’, and it is not called the 
‘non-existent’.223 


Now atlfagd signifies, according to al-Baydawi, “the 
thing’s being absent from the range of perception by sense 
so that its place is not known’. Al-Baydawi is here referring 
to a passage in the Holy Qur’an: Qalu wa aqbalii ‘alayhim ma 
dha tafqidina (12:71),°°4 that is: ‘They said, turning towards 
them: “What is it that ye miss?” What is being missed here is 
‘the great beaker of the king’ (suwé‘a al-maliki) which the 
Prophet Yusuf has concealed in his brother’s (Benjamin’s) 
saddle-bag.**? Because the drinking cup is concealed in the 
saddlebag they (the Egyptians) miss (nafgidu) it—that is, 
they do not see it anywhere and they do not know its hiding 
place. In this case ‘absent from the range of perception by 


sense’ means ‘lost to sight’. But it also means, however, that 
* 


"23° Op. cit.; p. 339 of the Arabic text. My translation. It is clear 
from this that the ‘non-existent’ is what cannot essentially exist 
as external existence, but it is nevertheless what can exist in 
the interior condition of Being. 

224 See his Anwar al-Tanzil wa Asrar aL-Ta'wil, 2 vols. Cairo, 1939. 

a2 Yusuf (2): 71-72 
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the beaker is not dost to the memory—AL sull exists in the mem- 
ory of the Egyptians, for otherwise they would not have been 
able to miss it. So in spite of its loss the fact that it is remem- 
bered means that it is still something existent only that its 
place is not known. The apparent meaning of Dhu al-Nun’s 
words, quoted by al-Sarraj, can be interpreted in the same 
way. When referring to the individual self in the stage of spir- 
itual experience which follows wajd, the word wujud, as we 
have already indicated, does not mean ‘existence’ in the 
- usual sense. In wajd the spiritual state is the initial state of 
fan@ or ‘self-extinction’, in which the one who experiences 
wajd (the wajid) loses individual consciousness of the self. 
Following this state, and if he remains steadfast in his condi- 
tion, he then ‘finds’ (wajada) God.*6 In this explanation 
fagada is the opposite of wajada, and fagid the opposite of 
wajid, and faqd that of wajd. Fagd is a description of the last 
stages of fana’, when the man returns to self-consciousness 
without attaining to the state of baga’. 

In the quotation from al-Sarraj, a/-mafgud means the 
‘lost-to-existence’ and it is defined as something that has 
departed from the domain of existence to that of non-exis- 
tence. Faqd is defined as loss of existence, not as existence that 
is lost—it is the doss that is the dominant connotation in /faqd, 
not the exestence. Thus it is, as al-Iskandari says, that it can 
only be said of “that which has existed”. Since it has become 
apparent from what has been explicated that that which is 
other than God is neither in the state of existence (wujud) 
nor in that of loss of existence (fagd), this means that it is 
also not in the state of being-existent (mawyjud), nor of being 
lost to existence (majfgud). To say that that which is other 
than God, or the world, is absolute non-existence (‘adam 
mutlag) is equally erroneous, as the world, somehow, does 


226 See ‘Affifi’s commentary on the Fusiis, op. cit., p. 310. See also 
al-Qushayri’s Risalah, p. 34 where this meaning of wujiud is 
given. 
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‘exist’. If the world is neither in the state of existence nor in 
that of absolute non-existence, what then is its state? ‘The 
world together with all its parts is nothing but a series of acci- 
dents (a‘rad), and that of which they are accidents (al-ma ‘rid 
2.é. the subtratum) is God.’227 “The world is nothing but His 
seli-manifestation (i.e. tajalla).”®°8 To say that the world 
‘exists’, means only that it is ‘coming-into-existence’ 
between two durations, and even then it is subject to anni- 
hilation since the accident does not endure two durations— 
and others like them are continually being created to 
replace them. The world’s ‘existence’ is bounded on either 
side by non-existence. The world qua world cannot be 
described as something that has lost its existence, as that 
would imply that it has existed, and this is denied because it 
never ‘is’ a real thing at each moment of itself: it cannot be 
described as having lost its existence for it never in fact 
comes into existence to the extent that its annihilation can 
be described as a ‘loss’. Existence in its absolute and not in 
its relative sense is the prerogative of God alone. 

We said that the world qua world never ‘is’ a real thing 
at each moment of itself because it is in reality ever perish- 
ing. But the world qua the selfmanifestation of God in His 
Aspect as the Absolute Existence is ever regaining subsis- 
tence. That which is other than God, or the world of cre- 
ation as a whole, has then a double aspect: as something 
apparently separate and self subsistent outside the Reality 
which is Absolute Existence; and as something which mani- 
fests the individuations of the Absolute Existence appearing 
in Its various grades and in accordance with the limitations 
of Its modes and aspects which are continually being 
replaced by similars in a new creation. The world in its first 
aspect is the ‘creation’ of the sensitive imagination 


ae Basis: po: 19510. 
28 Ibid, p. 81. 
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(mutawahham), something which the estimative faculty of 
the soul considers to have ontological independence which 
it does not pessess in reality. But the world in its second 
aspect, in its multiplicity and variety, is like so many different 
mirrors each reflecting something real. Its reflection of 
something real makes the reflection deceive the beholder 
who takes it to be the real object. What is other than God 
pertains to the world in both its aspects: in the first aspect it 
is neither existent nor subject to toss of existence; in its sec- 
ond aspect, however, the world ts something that was exis- 
tent and 7s lost to existence. In its first aspect the world is 
conceived as something having continuance m existence, 
subsisting independently, anc) composed of quiddities to 
which existence is conceptually superadded as seen from the 
essenualistic viewpoint of the metaphysics of substance and 
accident. This aspect of the world emerges as a result of the 
normal operation of the ordinary level of perception and 
concepuon, and the philosophical as well as scientific devel- 
opment of it into an interpretation of the nature of reality is 
nothing but a sophisticated elaboration of the ordinary level 
of reason and experience. The world in this aspect is essen- 
tially nothing; not onlv because the quiddities that are made 
to comprise it are merely mental in nature, but also because 
itis cver-perishing, and only the perpetual renewal of its sim- 
Wars creatcs in the mind the notion of its continuance in 
existence as if it were a self-subsistent, independent entity 
possessed of being. In its second aspect the world is some- 
thing that comes into existence at each moment of itself 
independent of the mind. Each moment of itself is discon- 
tinuous, a moment which is its ‘being-existent’: it only ts in 
that atomic duration, it being replaced by another similar to 
il, and that other by yet another perpetually. Everything 
involved in this series of the renewal of its creauion retains its 
unity and identity as that particular thing owing to its reality 
or archetype. over which and in which form Existence 
expands from the level of Its absoluteness to the levels of Its 
determinauons and individuations in evermore concrete 
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forms. The archetype itself—though it too undergoes the 
renewal process—retains its original identity and remains 
always in the interior condition of Being. This second aspect 
of the world is real, and has itself two aspects: (1) as 
Existence Itself, in which case it is the Absolute Existence as 
it involves itself in dynamic movement: (2) as modes of 
Existence, in which case it is the individuations of Absolute 
Existence that have descended to the level of sense and sen- 
sible experience. 

God in His Aspect as the Truth or the Reality, that is, 
the Absolute Existence, is then not identical with the things 
that we see and behold—just as He is not identical with His 
Names and Attributes when they represent His qualification 
of Himself in their forms: for qualified as such He is not as 
He is in Himself. God as He is in Himself is above being 
qualified even by absoluteness, as He is in that degree 
unconditioned by any condition, and therefore unknown 
and unknowable except to Himself. 

From the foregoing explanation it is already clear to 
those possessed of understanding that God cannot be 
likened to created things; that He is neither substance, nor 
body, nor accident; that He is neither in a place nor in time: 
that He is nota recipient for accidents, nor is He a locus for 
originated things—even though He sometimes appears as if 
He were a unique ‘substance’ or ‘substratum’ in which inhere 
all accidents, and at other times as if He were the ‘accidents’ 
inhering in that ‘substratum’. 

We have been speaking, with reference to the fana* 
baga’ structure in the intuition of existence, about what is 
verified by the men of discernment as the objective, meta 
physical and ontological aspect of the world of created 
things in relation to God. In everything that we have said, 
the double aspect of realities from the highest to the lowest 
levels of existence has been repeatedly indicated. Now, cor- 
respondingly, in the subjective, psychological aspect of the 
matter relating to man, the same double aspect is unified in 
the experience of the coincidence of opposites. The termi- 
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nology defining the duration in which fava’ occurs is wagt or 
‘time’, by which they mean the cutting olf of serial time from 
one’s individual consciousness such that one comes to be in 
a time without past or future; a ume which is something of 
the nature of eternity and in which one is immersed in the 
coincidence of opposites (commcidentia oppositorum) . There 
are two such ‘times’ (awgat) during which fana’ occurs; one 
refers to the state of wajd—the spiritual agitation that pre- 
cedes the ‘finding’ of the Truth (widan), which is none 
other than the intuition of existence (wujud); the other 
refers to the state of fagd—the ‘losing’ (figdan) of what was 
found that precedes the return to individual consciousness. 
What was lost is the true self that had witnessed and verified 
the Truth, or the Aspect of God as the Absolute Existence; 
what was lost is the state in which he was before he existed as 
external existence.?*9 In this sense also, what was iost is his 
vision of the Truth, for he was in a state of ‘union’ and ‘pres- 
ence’, and is now in a State of ‘separation’ and ‘absence’. It 
is possible that the one who is immersed in ‘time’ in the 
sense described above may, without the state (ad) of actual 
vision (1.¢. al-mushahadah ab‘tyaniyyah) which God causes to 
descend upon him, become distressed by the separation, for 
he has felt but has not fully seen, and feeling turns to genuine 
grief at what is lost and begets other feelings which only 
emphasize the condition of individual consciousness of phe- 
nomenal existence. To such a one also surely refer Dhu al- 
Nun’s words quoted earlier from al-Sarraj. But the possessor 
of wagt coupled with the haf that makes actual vision possi- 
ble is not assailed by feelings of grief at separation, for what 
he has felt and seen in that state, of the Multiplicity becom- 
ing Unity and of the Unity again becoming Multiplicity only 
to revert to its original Unity, gives him certain knowledge of 
his essential reality in God. This is the profound meaning in 


229 See Kashf al-Mahjiib, p. 368. 
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the inner sense of Dha al-Nin’s words, in that there is no 
need to grieve for what is lost.to existence, for that being-lost 
to existence is in fact a reminder that one 2s existent, other- 
wise there would be no loss of existence—that one has essen- 
tial reality to partake of existence, and in that knowledge he 
gains subsistence (baga’) in God. His condition is character- 
ized by ‘steadfastness’ (Jamkin), that stage of spiritual per- 
fection which is the highest; there is no further stage, no 
change, no doubt nor vacillation in his condition, and 
although he has now returned to the Stage of the ‘second 
s€paration’, God has erased from his consciousness all 
thought of what is other than He so that he sees everywhere 
God and His modes and aspects in verification of what is said 
In the Holy Qur'an: “Wheresoever ye turn there is the Aspect 
of God .230 

Those who have experienced the intuition of exis- 
tence are of two types. The first are those who have experi- 
enced a partial intuition of existence, in which they directly 
apprehend only the first of the second aspect of the reality 
of the world as we have stated above. Because their experi- 
ence has left them the apprehension only of the Absolute 
Existence, 22 which particular and individual existences, includ- 
ing their oum, subjective consciousness, have all perished, they 
become prone, when they regain their individual conscious- 
ness, to the denial of the reality of particular and individual] 
existences and the affirmation of the oneness of Absolute 
Existence alone. But in spite of this, however, they know that 
their intuition of existence is only a partial one, and there- 
fore incomplete, and their denial of particular and indivic- 
ual exisiences is only personal to them, and is not meant fo 
be understood as corresponding to the actual nature of real- 
ity. The second type are those who have experienced a com- 
plete intuition of existence, in which they directly apprehend 


230) Al-Bagarah (2): 115. 
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both the two aspects of the second aspect of the reality of the 
world. In the duration of their intuitive experience, they 
have been given a fuller glimpse of the Reality. They witness 
the Absolute Existence tn the process of lis dynamic movement, 
in which Its inner articulations are revealed to them. These 
articulations are the appearance and disappearance and 
reappearance of the modes and aspects of Absolute 
Existence out of the inner depths of Its oneness without that 
oneness being in any way affected by any change in its 
nature or unity. They see with the eye of the heart as if it 
were by ocular vision, the One individuating Itself into the 
Many while yet being One; and the disappearing Many being 
made to reappear, some in their original and others in simi- 
lar forms. They who experience this vision have passed away 
from their human, subjective condition and have gained 
higher selfhood: they are at the level of their realities in the 
realm of the archetypes. 

It is from the experience of the second type of intu- 
ition, which includes and is a stage beyond the first type, that 
the nature of reality as an integrated ‘system’ is formulated 
by those who have experienced it. They affirm the existence 
and reality both of the Absolute Existence (God) and Its 
modes and aspects (the world), and distinguish the one 
from the other. 

The second type of the intuition of existence reveals 
that the nature of reality is twofold, characterized by com- 
plementary opposites involved in dynamic, existential move- 
ment. In metaphysical terms, it is the dynamic movement of 
Existence, described in terms of expansion and contraction 
or ‘descent’ and ‘ascent’, involving the One and the Many; 
the Absolute and the Determinate; the Eternal and the Non- 
eternal. Between the two complementary opposites is a third 
category between being and non-being which is neither 
Eternal nor Non-eternal, and this is the realm of the 
Archetypal Realities. In connection with the dynamic, exis- 
tential movement of descent and ascent, or expansion and 
contraction, that gives rise to the ever-new creation and the 
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origination of serial time, the nature of serial time is also 
subjective; and we said above that the man who experiences 
the intuition of existence is at the level of the archetypal 
realities. Now the loss of the subjective, human condition in 
the intuitive experience must also involve the loss of seria! 
time; and the finding of the higher selfhood in the second 
type of intuitive experience involves coming to be in a time 
without past or future, a time which we said is something of 
the nature of eternity. To this refers the definition of intu- 
iuon of this type when Abu Sa‘id al-Kharraz, who experi- 
enced it, said: “It is a coincidence between the two oppo- 
sites” (aljam‘ bayn al-diddayn). 

When they say that the Truth, which is one of the 
Names of God, is the reality of existence, they are speaking 
in metaphysical terms referring to the Absolute as It mani- 
fests Itself in all the planes of existence. They are not imply- 
ing thereby that God has no individuality, or that He is a vast, 
vague, pervasive and dynamic Being, contrary to the theo- 
logical God of religion. On the contrary, they affirm indi- 
viduality of God; for it is not inconsistent for the Absolute to 
have an individuation as God in the way that He has 
described Himself according to His Beautiful Names and 
Sublime Attributes. This individuation is at the plane of the 
Divine Oneness (al-wahidiyyah), whose self-revealing aspect 
is characterized by the names and attributes of divinity (al- 
iwlahryyah) . 

The foregoing summary of the salient features of the 
intuition of existence, upon which is based the position of 
the men of discernment on the nature of reality, can be 
traced back in its basic form of expression to the school of 
al-junayd. This school presented the vision of reality as they 
envisaged it based on the second type of the intuition of exis- 
tence. They affirmed the transcendent unity of existence 
(wahdat al-wujud) . Among the notable early representatives 
of this school after al-Junayd were Abi Nasr al-Sarraj, ‘Ali al- 
Hujwini, Abu al-Qasim al-Qushayni and ‘Abd Allah al-Ansari. 
To this school also belonged al-Ghazali. But their chief expo- 
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nent was ibn ‘Arabi, who first formulated what was original- 
ly given in the intuition of existence into an integrated meta- 
physics expressed in rational and intellectual terms. Among 
his erudite commentators were Sadr al-Din al-Qunyawi, ‘Abd 
al-Razzaq al-Qashani, Dawud al-Qaysari, ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Jami; and his doctrine of the Perfect Man (al-nsan al-Kamil) 
was developed by ‘Abd al-Karim al-Jili. The philosophical 
expression of the transcendent unity of existence was for- 
mulated by Sadr al-Din al-Shirazi, called Mulla Sadra, whose 
metaphysics bears marked traces of the thoughts of ibn Sina, 
al-Ghazali, ibn ‘Arabi and al-Suhrawardi. 
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VI 


ON QUIDDITY AND 
ESSENCE 


In our epistemology we affirm the possibility of knowl- 
edge and the reality of things, and establish,sense percep- 
tion and observation, reason, true report based on authori- 
ty, and intuition as sources and methods of knowledge.??! 
With regard to the problems connected with the nature of 
existence in its relation to reality as known by means of ratio- 
nal analysis and demonstration, we maintain that, according 
to the level of knowledge based upon sense perception and 
reason—which we consider to be valid criteria for the verifi- 
cation of truths, and which we ourselves apply in our own 
investigations—existence is a single, general and abstract 
concept common to all existences. This single, general and 
abstract concept common to all existences becomes multi- 
ple, we said,232 due to a rational division into ‘portions’ cor- 
responding to things in the course of its being attributed to 
quiddities. The meaning of ‘reality’, in the sense of there 
being in the external world something actual to which it cor- 
responds, pertains only either to the existence or the quiddity 
of a thing,2°3 one of them being a secondary intelligible, that 
is, a purely conceptual entity to which nothing in the exter- 
nal world corresponds. Existence in this sense, and in this 


931 See al-Taftazani’s commentary on the ‘Agaid of al-Nasafi, 
Cairo, 1335A.H., pp. 24, fol. It was al-Nasafi who wrote the first 
statement in concise form and well-knit phrasing of the creed 
of Islam to appear among the Muslims. 

282 See chapter III, above, pp. 126-127. 

33 The reason for this either/or situation is explained below, pp. 
232-233: 
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sense only, is the mental entity having no corresponding 
reality in the external world:?4 

But we also affirm, in addition to existence under- 
stood in the above sense, and as based upon true report and 
intuiuon founded upon the authority of the Holy Qur’an 
and the Tradition as well as upon reason and experience, 
that there is another entity corresponding to the purely con- 
ceptual notion of existence which is not mental but real. 
This other entity is the realzty of existence, which produces in 
the mind the notion of existence as a pure concept, as well 
as the notion of ‘things’ and their “quiddities’ to which por- 
tions of existence as a conceptual entity are corresponding- 
ly attributed. We have given a gist of this already,?9° identify- 
ing this realty of existence, which is also the Absolute 
Existence, with the Aspect of God referred to in the Holy 
Qur’an as That which encompasses everything in a pervasive 
sort of way and which remains after the perishing of created 
things. 

Our notion of a thing as it is immediately percerved— 
in this case a man, for example—is simply that of a real, con- 
crete existent (mawjud) having a particular individuality to 
which a word—for example, “man’—is applied to denote it, 
and which word when mentioned will bring to mind the 
object which it denotes. This, in brief, describes our prima- 
ry notion of a thing, a physical object of the senses. The 
mind, when contemplating the thing which demands its def 
inition, and in answer to its own inner question about the 
thing: “What is it?”, proceeds to analyse it; to judge, discrim- 
inate, clarify and classify it until it arrives at a definition of 
the thing, that is, ‘rational animal’ in the case of ‘man’. In 


*34 This is agreed by the Muslim philosophers, theologians and 
Sufi metaphysicians representing the Islamic intellectual and 
religious tradition. 

35 In chapter III pp. 126-127. 
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this concept—forming process the mind is able to abstract 
the thing’s ‘whatness’ from its existence, existence here 
being considered as something which is attributed to the 
thing itself, as if it were a property of the thing that is super- 
added to it. This ‘whatness’ is quiddity (ma&hiyyah) .?°° In this 
way a mental division and distinction is made between quid- 
dity and existence, quiddity being considered as the reality 
of a thing whereas existence is that which qualifies it. 

From this we distinguish two stages of understanding. 
The primary stage of understanding refers to the objects of 
physics, to concrete things, such as indicated by the word 
‘animal’ with respect to ‘man’, to which apply the ten 
Aristotelian categories of substance, or the stuff of which a 
physical thing is made, quantity, quality, relation, place, 
time, posture, possession, action, and passivity or being 
acted upon.*?? Things as such are the original stuff from 


236 The Latin term quzdditas refers to the distinctive nature or 
peculiarity of a thing. It is a direct Latin translation from the 
Arabic text: mahtyyah, which in Arabic is derived from a com- 
bination of two words: ma@ huwa or ma hiya, meaning ‘what is 
it?’ Mahzyyah is that which answers the question ‘ma hiya?’ 
Likewise in Latin quedditas is formed from the question ‘quid 
est?’ As to the Arabic term mahzyyah, the early Muslim philoso- 
phers were the first to coin it. In my view, it could have been 
inspired by a hadzth of the Holy Prophet: Ailahumma arina al 
ashya’ ka ma htya: “O God! Show me things as they are in them- 
selves”, z.e. as the things are in their individual ‘whatness’. This 
hadith is reported in Fakhr al-Din al-Razi’s commentary on the 
Holy Qur’an (see note 250 below),-vol. 21, pp. 37; 39-40. On 
the Latin qutdditas being a direct translation trom the Arabic, 
see further A.M. Goichon: La Philosophie D’Avicenne et son 
Influence en Europe Médiévale, Paris, 1951, p. 101. 

237 The reference here is to the Ten Categories (al-ma‘qulat al- 
‘asharah): substance (ousta: jawhar); quantity (poson: kam- 
miyyah); quality (potion: kayfryyah); relation (prostz: tdafah): 
place (pou: ayna); time (pote: mata); posture (ketsthat: wad); 
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which are derived primary ideas apprehended by the intel- 
lect called primary intelligibles (alma ‘qulat al-ila). They 
(the things) are the concretely existent objects of the exter- 
nal world that correspond to the concepts derived from 
them which we call primary intelligibles. The secondary 
stage of understanding, however, refers not to the objects of 
physics, but rather to those of logic. It pertains to a highly 
abstract mental process; a rational elaboration of concepts 
arrived at and established according to the rules of logic and 
the logical divisions of genus, species, and difference. Thus 
at this stage the mind reflects upon itself, upon its own con- 
tents, as it were, and the way it understands the ideas it for- 
mulates. These ideas or concepts do not correspond with 
anything in the external world, as they are not concepts that 
are derived from concrete objects, but are concepts of con- 
cepts like the concept of ‘rational animal’ as derived from 
another concept ‘man’. Concepts such as these are called 
secondary intelligibles (at-ma‘gilat althaniyah). It is clear 
from the foregoing explanation that the reality of a thing, as 
understood according to the rules of logic and the logical 
divisions of genus, species, and difference, refers to quiddi- 
ly as opposed to existence, in the sense that the quiddity is 
regarded as the reality which is distinct from, and is qualified 
conceptually by existence; the relation between quiddity and 
existence being respectively like that of subject and predi- 
cate. This perspective involves the understanding of the 
nature of existence as a secondary intelligible to which noth- 
ing in the external world corresponds. 

But there is another sense in which quiddity is under- 

. 


possession (echein: milk) ; action (poien: an yafal, fril); passion 
(paschein: an yanfaiil, infi'al, See Jurani, Ta'rifat, p. 243; 
Tahanawi, Kashshaf, V, 1211. See further, Soheil Muhsin 
Afnan, Wazhah Namah Falsafi (Qamus Falsafi Farisi-‘Arabi): A 
philosophical lexicon in Persian and Arabic, Bayrut, Dar al- 
Mashrigq, 1969, p. 246, cols. 1 & 2. 
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stood. In contrast to quiddity as logically understood to be 
what is defined in the reply to the question: “what is it?” 
that is, ‘rational animal’ with reference to ‘man’, quiddity 
may also be ontologically understood to be ‘that by which a 
thing is what it is’. The distinction between these two mean- 
ings of quiddity is that in the former case it refers only to 
genus in relation to species, for ‘rational animal’ is the 
genus by which the species ‘man’ is defined; whereas in the 
latter case it refers always to a particular existent, like the 
individual thing to which applies the ten categories, such as 
to a particular man. 

When we consider the quidaity of a thing, we conceive 
it either in the thing itself as it exists in the external world, 
or as it exists in the mind. The nature of quiddity as con- 
ceived by the intellect has three aspects:28° 
1. as pure abstraction (mujarradah), unrelated to any thing 

or to any mind.*99 Quiddity in this aspect is completely 
independent in itself and cannot be related to any other 
concept. The concept of ‘animal’ as it is in itself, for 
example, is nothing but pure ‘animal’ and cannot be 
predicated of the concept ‘man’ because ‘man’ signifies 


#38 "The nature of quiddity as understood by reason was first sys- 
tematically analysed and formulated by ibn Sina. See his a 
Shifa, al-Mantiq, al-Madkhal, eds. G. Qanawati, Mahmud al- 
Khudayri, and Fu’ad al-Ahwani, Cairo, 1953, pp. 15, 34; also 
pp. 65-72. An elaboration of the relation between the quiddi- 
ty and its constituent elements as set forth by ibn Sina, who 
concieved it as having three aspects, is here given in outline. 
See also Sabzawari’s Sharh Ghurar al-Faraid, eds. M. 
Mohaghegh and T. Izutsu, Teheran, 1969, pp. 131 fol.; and 
The Metaphysics of Sabzawan, trs. M. Mohaghegh and T. Izutsu, 
New York, 1977, XXXJ, pp. 144-146. 

239 ‘Unrelated to any mind’ here means that there is no specific 
object in the mind—the mind here is not attending to any par- 
ticular object. 
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something more than pure ‘animal’. In such a condition 
of pure abstraction, no other concept can be combined 
with it to form a meaningful unity. If the concept ‘ratio- 
nal’ were added to ‘animal’ in this case, it would not pro- 
duce a coherent combination, since ‘animal’ as pure ‘ani- 
mal’ cannot be qualified by rationality. 


as absolute indeterminate (mutlagah), unrestricted by 
unrelatedness to any thing and free to engage itself in 
individual things. The concept of ‘animal’, in the case of 
quiddity in this aspect, is no longer restricted to itself as 
pure ‘animal’, but is indeterminate and has the poten- 
tiality of being predicated of other concepts in a coherent 
combination. When the concept ‘rational’ is predicated 
of ‘animal’ here, it produces the composite in the form 
of the concept ‘man’. ‘Animal’ in this case can be predi- 
cated of ‘man’, since animality and rationality are con- 
stituent parts of man; 


. same as in (2) above, and present in the mind??? where it 
receives various accidents such as predication, universali- 
ty, particularity, and the like whereby the aspect of quid- 
dity here is mixed (makhlutah), as when the concept of 
‘animal’ refers to what is already actualized in the exter- 
nal world as something specified as ‘rational’. ‘Animal’ 
thus specified refers to an object of the external world, to 
a particular man. 


The same quiddity as considered by the intellect 


under the guise of these three aspects is called, in the first 
case, ‘conditioned by unrelatedness to anything’ (bz shart ca 
shay’); in the second case, ‘not conditioned by unrelatedness 


240 “Present in the mind’ means that the mind is here actually 


attending to a particular object. 
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to anything’ (da & shart shay’); and in the third case, ‘condi- 
tioned by something’ (& shart shay} .*4! The first refers to 
quiddity in relation to prime matter (ma@ddah) ; the second to 
genus (jins); and the third to species (naw ‘).24° 

The combination of the two senses of the meaning of 
quiddity (z.e. the logical and the ontological) in a specific 
quiddity (almdahiyyah al-nawtyyah)?* is nothing but the very 
thing itself (nafs al-shay).?*44 It is this combined meaning of 
the two senses of ma@hiyyah that is meant when it is said that 
the reality of a thing is the thing itself. We in fact concur with 
al-Taftazani when he said that: 


241 See ibn Sina AlJ/sh@rat wa at-Tanbihat with the commentary by 
Nasir al-Din al-Tusi (ed. by Sulayman Dunya, 2nd ed., Dar al- 
Ma‘arif bi Misr, Cairo, 1971, 4V.), vol. I, pp. 184-185. See also 
the AlLMawagqif fi ‘Ilm al-Kalam of ‘Adud al-din ‘Abd al-Rahman 
ibn Ahmad al-Iji (published by ‘Alam al-Kutub, Bayrit [n.d.]; 
distributed by Maktabah al-Mutanabbi, Cairo, and Maktabah 
Sa‘d al-Din, Damascus) al-marsad al-thani containing twelve 
magasid, pp. 59-68. On the quiddity as having three aspects as 
outlined above, see al-magsid al-thani, p. 60. The same infor- 
mation on the subject as found in the Mawagqzfis also found in 
Kashshaf, V, p. 1314. 

242 ALIsharat wa al-Tantihal, vol. 1, p. 184. The term maddah signi- 
fies prime matter as also signified by another term: hayula 
from Greek Aylé. But maddah tends more to refer to elemental 
matter that receives generation and corruption. 

243 Such as in the case of the third aspect of quiddity explained 

above, which is combined with the second aspect; hence it is 

‘mixed’ (makhiiiah). 

On the mahiyyah of the logicians, it refers to mahiyyah in the 

parucular, logical sense, and is the same as the mentally posit- 

ed quiddity (al-mahiyyah ala‘tibariyyah). The specific quiddity 
has equal singulars, in that what is necessary for one singular 
is the same as what is necessary for the other; like ‘man’, for 
example, necessitates in Zayd what is necessitated in ‘Amr, in 
contrast to the generic quiddity (al-mdhiyyah al-sinsiyyah) 
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The reality of a thing (hagigat al-shay’) and its quid- 
dity (mahiyyah) are that by which a thing is what it is 
(ma bihi al-shay’ huwa huwa), like ‘rational animal’ with 
reference to ‘man’ in contrast to ‘laughing animal’ 
and ‘writing animal’, since it is possible to conceive of 
‘man’ without reference to them (z.e. laughing and 
writing) in as much as they are among the (category 
of) accidents (al‘awarid). And it may be said further 
that, that by which a thing is what it is, when consid- 
ered (bi itibar) as being realized externally 
( fahaqqaqa), is a reality (haqigah) ; as being individual- 
ized (tashakhkhus), is an ipseity (huwyyah); and when 
considered independently without considering them 
(2.2. its being realized and its being individualized), it 
is a quiddity. A ‘thing’ (al-shay’ according to us, is the 
existent (al-mawjid) ; and subsistence (al-thubit) ; real- 
ization (al-iahagqquq); existence (al-wwjitd) ; and com- 
ing-into-being (al-kawn) are svnonymous terms, and 
the meaning of them is self evident.245 


In the above passage appearing at the beginning of 
the commentary on al-Nasafi’s ‘Aga@%d, al-Taftazani com. 
bined reality (hagigah) and quiddity (mahtyyah) as together 
constituting that by which a thing is what it is. For quiddity 
in the particular, logical sense is merely a mental entity 
belonging to a class of secondary intelligibles to which noth- 
ing in the external world corresponds; whereas the theolo- 
glans were concerned primarily not with mental entities, but 
with extramental realities such as immediately perceived as 


whose singulars are not equal, for ‘animal’ as necessitated in 
man is associated with ‘rational’ and is not necessitated in this 
way in other animals. See al-Tarifat, pp. 205-206; Kashshaf; V, 
pills. 

*45 Sharh al-‘Aga id, pp. 16-17. My translation. 
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at the stage of the primary notion of things. Thus they 
defined reality (hagzgah} as something realized externally 
(tahaggaga), and the combination of reality and quiddity in 
the particular, logical sense becomes the equivalent of quid- 
dity in the general, ontological sense, which refers to real 
essence having as its referent or correspondent a concrete, 
external object, an existent (mawyid), a thing (shay) . They 
meant by this combination, therefore, to indicate a concept 
that directly signifies an extramental reality, and which 
belongs to the class of primary intelligibles. 

It is to the third aspect of quiddity according to ibn 
Sina’s scheme that al-Taftazani referred in his commentary 
on al-Nasafi’s statement that the realities of things are estab- 
lished, that is, subsistent (haga ig al-ashya’ thabitah) .*4° What 
he meant when he said that the reality of a thing and its 
quiddity are ‘that by which a thing is what it is’ refers, in the 
context of logic, to that by which a thing is located in its 
genus or species. ‘Animal’ alone is not ‘man’; it is, rather, 
the nature of a being without determination of its special 
form.**/ Similarly, ‘rational’ alone is not ‘man”; it is, when 
predicated of ‘animal’, its special form which is a principle 
of difference by which the species ‘man’ is defined. The 
combination of ‘rational’ plus ‘animal’ defines ‘man’, but 
‘man’ in his quiddity is not that combination. Man is man.?%8 
Humanity or being-man (imsantyyah) when considered in 
itself is not some kind of entity that-is common to, and can 
be received by, recipients of existence such as man. Being- 
man in itself is something negative (or something that is 


ate “Aga 1d,ph. 10; 

247 .e. as in the case of the second aspect in which a quiddity can 
be conceived: not conditioned by unrelatedness to anything 
(la bi shart shay’) 

248 See al-Isfara’ini’s supercommentary on al-Taftazani’s com- 
mentary on the ‘Aga’id, pp. 16-17. This is also derived from 
ibn Sina. 
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conditioned by unrelatedness to anything: bi shart la shay’; 
only when it is referred to as something of Zayd, in the same 
manner that it can be referred to as something of ‘Amr, that 
it refers to a single, concretely existent individual. In itself, 
being-man or humanity is neither what is in Zayd, nor what 
isnot in him, for the humanity in Zayd and that which is not 
in Zayd are mentaily posited, determined entities attached 
to Zayd on the one hand, and not attached to him on the 
other, only after Zayd is being related to it in either case.249 
In the context of reality, that is, from the point of view of 
what is already actualized, where things are without excep- 
tion particular and individual, the quiddity of a man is that 
by which the man is that particular man, thereby indicating 
the reality of an entity which, when considered together with 
the man, is that by which the man comes to be éhat man. 
Now, nothing establishes the identity of a man—neither the 
part (aljuz), like ‘rational’, for example, nor what is acci- 
dental (Grid) to him, like ‘laughing’, for example—except 
his very self (nafs). This entity, when considered together 
with the man of which it is the man’s identity or very self, is 
other than the man. When we say, for example, that man is 
composed of soul (nafs) and body (6adan) we are saying that 
man is neither soul nor body, but that out of these two there 
is constituted a third entity. To this refers the interpretation 
of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi when he said that primary knowledge 
(al-tlm al-dariirz) is arrived at because of the existence of 
something which is indicated by every human being when 
he says ‘I’. This something is either a body (jésm), or an acci- 
dent (‘arad), or a combination of both, or something differ- 
ent from both; or it is a composite (murakkab) formed @f 
them as of two things from which is constituted a third entu- 
ty.25° From this it is clear that the quiddity of a composite is 


*49 See the Mawayif; 2ud, marsad, 1st magsid, pp. 59-60. 
250 See his commentuy on Surah Bani Isra’il (17), ayah, 85, in his 
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not the composite itself, though the quiddity itself is a com- 
posite, as illustrated by the following diagram.” 


‘Che above illustration is only meant to simplify visual- 
ly what we mean. if circle 1 represents the genus (yins) ‘ani- 
mal’ and circle 2 represents the difference (fast) ‘rational’, 
then 3 would represent the species (naw) ‘man’. Similarly, if 
circle 1 represents the substratum matter (maddah) and cir- 
cle 2 represents the substantial form (siirah), then 3 would 
represent the substance ‘body’ (jism). Then again, and as 
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great commentary on the Holy Qur’an, the Al-Tafsir al-Kabir, 
Cairo, 1934, 32V., vol. 21, pp. 39-40. Al-Razi’s statement on 
the identity of man is ultimately derived from ibn Sina. See ibn 
Sina’s Ahwal al-Nafs, ed. F. al-Ahwani, Cairo, 1952, ch. I. An 
explanation of the terms jism, and murakkab in the context of 
our interpretation referred to above is found in Kashshaf, I, 
pp. 75-78, under the heading al-insan. On this third entity as 
the quiddity of a thing, see further ALMawagif; p. 13. 

251 In this simplified illustration, the circles 1 and 2 represent 
parts of the composite; 3, which is itself a composite formed of 
1 and 2, is not the composite 1 and 2 but a separate entity. 
Even if the two circles were to be drawn as overlapping one 
another, it would not affect the constitution of the third enti- 
ty which is not the composite of the two circles, but is a sepa- 
rate composite in itself. This is ibn Sina’s conclusion. 
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related to man—both logically as in the former case, and 
ontologicatly as in the latter case—if circle 1 represents a 
composite body (jism) individuated in human form 
(badan)*°*, and circle 2 represents a sensitive and rational 
soul (najs), then 3 would represent a human being. The 
reality of a human being is his very seif, neither body nor 
soul; nor matter nor form; nor animal nor rational. 

Now in the definition of reality as ‘that by which a 
thing is what it is’ (ma dthi al-shay’ huwa huwa), which can 
also be formulated as ma bhi huwa huwa: ‘that by which it is 
it?, what is signified by the letter ba’ of behz (z.e. the word by in 
the definition) is causality. (sababryyah), which for the thing 
underlies its innermost being. This meaning points to some- 
thing as the cause (sabab or ‘“llah) by which a thing is the 
thing, such as the efficient cause (al-‘llah al-fatzliyyah) and 
the agent (alfa7l). But in objection to this view, it may be 
said that the agent is in reality that by which the thing is exzs- 
tent, not that by which the thing is that thing; for that by 
which the thing is that particular thing is what makes the 
thing to be dzfferent from others, not what makes it to be exis- 
tent, which is common to every thing*>?. Thus because of 
the ambiguous nature of reality itself, the cause of a thing 
(‘illah al-shay’), in order for it to be the reality of a thing 
(hagigah at-shay’), must include both the cause of existence 
( 2llah al-wujud) and the cause of quiddity ( ‘tllah al-mahiyyah) ; 
and this becomes apparent from the two personal pronouns 


252 The distinction between jism and badan is that in the case 3f 
the former, it is a material substance having a three dimen- 
sional nature which is capable of division without losing its 
identity as body; and in the latter case, which is also referred 
to as jasad, it is a body having complete members not capable 
of division without losing its identity as a whole. The former is 
a body referring to the genus of quantity, whereas the latter 
refers to a body in the genus of animal. 

253 See further, Kashshef, Il, art. alt-hagigah, pp. 331-332. 
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(damiran) : huwa huwa (it is it), each of the two indicates the 
cause of existence and the cause of quiddity, both of which 
constitute the cause of a thing. 

Both existence and quiddity refer to one and the same 
existent thing, to its actual subsistence and to its essential 
nature. The cause of a thing is that on which the thing is 
dependent for its being-a-thing. This is of two logical divi- 
sions: (1) that by which the quiddity, as from a combination 
of its parts, is constituted, and this is the cause of quiddity; 
(2) that on which the quiddity, which is constituted by its 
parts, is dependent for its qualification by external exis- 
tence, and this is the cause of existence***. Insofar as its men- 
tal existence is concerned, the causes of quiddity are genus 
(gins) and specific difference (fasf), and insofar as its exter- 
nal existence is concerned, they are matter (maddah) and 
form (surah), from which are derived the material cause (al 
‘lah al-maddiyyah) and the formal cause (al-‘tlah al- 
surtyyah). As for the causes of existence, they are the active 
agent (al-fa7l), the final purpose (al-ghayah), and the sub- 
stratum (almawdu); the first two pointing to the efficient 
cause (al-‘lah al-fathyyah) and the final cause (al ‘ilah al- 
ghaiyyah) respectively**°. The cause of a thing as outlined 


294 See ALTa‘rifal, p. 160, under the heading ‘%llah al-shay’. 

255 See Al-lsharat wa al-Tanbthat, vol. I, pp. 154-155; also 
Metaphysica, tr. P. Morewedge, New York, 1973, ch. 15, pp. 
41~44; also ch. 20, pp. 50-53. Matter (maddah) 1s the substra- 
tum or receptacle whose existence is actualized by receiving a 
substance such as form (surah). The latter is the substantial 
aspect of an entity and its essence. The material cause is the 
constituent element (e.g. wood) of an entity (e.g. chair) which 
has the potentiality to receive the form (e.g. shape) of that 
entity. The formal cause is what realizes the substance and 
makes it complete, as illustrated by the shape of a chair which 
is attributed to wood (Metaphysica, p. 41). The efficient cause 
is the initiator of actions leading to the realization of an entity, 
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above may be illustrated as follows: 


Active Final 
Agent Purpose -Substratum Matter Form 
Existence Quiddity 


/ \ 


Genus Difference 


-— 
| Menta] 
Thing 
| 
A= Active Agent M = Matter 
P = Final Purpose Q = Quiddity F = Form 


as illustrated by the builder who builds a house. If the final 
form or purpose of the house were not envisioned by the 
builder, he would not become a builder of the house, the {arm 
of the house would not be actualized, and the house would 
not be made of its various elements (Metaphysica, p. 42) . See 
further the Mawagif (2nd mawgif; 5th marsad and 1st magqszd), 
p. 85; for the whole section on the cause and the caused, see 
pp. 85-95; Kashshaf, IV, pp. 1039-1040. The cause of a thing 
as outlined above refers to the direct or proximate (garibah) 
cause, not the indirect or ultimate (ba%dah) cause. For a dis- 
cussion and explanation of the problem of the two personal 
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The above outline represents the conceptual structure 
of an actual thing at the level of intellection (al-ta‘agqul) . At 
this level, the cause of a thing, as indicated by the 6a’ of casu- 
ality, necessitates a duality (zéhnayniyyah) of quiddity and 
existence. At the level of actual existence, however, there is 
only one single and identical concrete thing, which becomes 
a composite of quiddity and existence when the duality at 
the conceptual level is projected onto it. In the definition: 
ma bihi al-shay’ huwa huwa: ‘that by which a thing is what it 
is’, or ‘that by which it is it’, the two personal pronouns 
(huwa huwa: it is it) refer, in the first case, to an entity 
because of which the thing is that thing (alamr aLladhi hi 
sababihi al-shay’ dhalika al-shay’), and in the second case, to an 
entity because of which the thing is that entity (al-amr al- 
ladhi bi sababihi al-shay’ huwa dhalika al-amr)**®; to its being 
itself in the first case, and to its being actualized in the sec- 
ond case. Its being actualized refers to its existence, which is 
common to all other existents; its being itself refers to its 
quiddity, which distinguishes it from all other existents. 
According to al-Khayali, one of the pronouns refers back to 
the relative pronoun (al-mawsul) 7°’ and al-Tahanawi identi- 
fied the pronoun as the one in the second case above*8, 
which refers to existence and which, since it indicates the 
same thing (al-shay)}, is considered additional (za%d)*5° to 


pronouns, see the supercommentaries on al-Taftazani’s Sharh 
al-‘Aqazd by Ibrahim al-Isfara’int and al-Khayali, zbid. pp. 
16-17. The data furnished by al-Isfara’ini and al-Khayali on 
this issue is also used by al-Tahanawi js his Kashshaf, II, pp. 
331-333 under the heading alhagiqah. 

256 Kashshaf, II, p. 331 

257 That is, to what is signified by the word ma (that), to which the 
ha’ of inhi (the which of by which) is bound in meaning Sharh al- 
‘Aqa 7d, p. 16. 

258 Kashshaf, Il, p. 332. 

259 See both al-Isfara’ini and al-Khayali in Sharh al-‘Aqa 7d, p. 16. 
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what is defined, so that it would be sufficient to construe the 
definition without it, such as ma bihi al-shay’ huwa*®, mean- 
ing ma bihi al shay’ huwa al-shay®®!: ‘that by which the thing 
is that thing’. Seen according to this perspective the duality 
of quiddity and existence is resolved, in that it is not really 
true; it is only apparently so at the suggestion of the mind. 
But the matter is not as simple as to be resolved by a 
mere quibbling with words. If it were only a matter of logic, 
then perhaps the solution to the problem of duality in the 
formulation of the above definition is valid insofar as it per- 
tains to a refinement of the definition in line with the posi- 
tion taken— the position taken being that quiddity is the 
reality that is being qualified by a conceptual entity called 
existence. Existence and quiddity are two different entities, 
whether considered logically or ontologically*®?, and yet 
they refer at the same time to a single, actually existent 
thing. The fact that these two, as predicates, can be attrib- 
uted to one and the same thing is clear enough evidence 
that the thing itself has two aspects corresponding to them, 
to one of which only does the meaning of ‘reality’ applies. 
For it is not possible that they both be real at the same time, 
since if they were then the thing would lose its unity and 
identity as one single thing and would be two different 
things; nor is it possible that they both be not real at the 
same time, since if that were the case the thing would lose its 
reality altogether. Either one of them, existence or quiddity, 
is the thing itself; and this being so, either one of them must 


260 Kashshaf, II, p. 333; and V, p. 1313. 

761 Ihid., V, p. 1313; Sharh al-‘Aqa 7d, p. 16: 

262 This agrees with the positions taken by the theologians, the 
Sifis and the philosophers, with the exception of the Ash‘aris, 
who held that quiddity and existence are indistinguishable, 
and that the duality of quiddity and existence is merely a men- 
tal affair. See my Commentary on the Hugjat al-Siddig of Nur aLDin 
aLRaniri, Kuale Lumpur, 1986, pp. 303-305, 340-341. 
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be additional (za@7d) to the other, that is, either one of them 
must be something additional as construed by the mind, 
having no corresponding reality in the external world; a sec- 
ondary intelligible. Whereas the one to which the meaning 
of ‘reality’ applies would be the one that has a correspond- 
ing reality, or actual object, in the external world, such as 
what is termed a primary intelligible. 

Now for everything there is a reality by which the thing 
is what it is, and this reality establishes for the thing its being- 
a-thing and at the same time its essential difference which dis- 
tinguishes it from what is not it. Reality in this sense is iden- 
tical with essence. When we speak about the ‘essence’ of a 
thing, we do not simply mean to refer to its quiddity because 
quiddity itself, as we have already indicated, is ambiguous in 
that it can mean to refer either to a logical or to an onto- 
logical entity. Moreover, this ambiguity has led to the gener- 
al problem of confusion in the understanding of the mean- 
ing of essence and its relation to existence, since the logical 
quiddity has generally been confused with the ontological. 
Finally, quiddity, by its very nature, can only be the principle 
of difference in things, whereas the reality that we designate 
as essence, despite its being also the principle of difference 
in things is at the same time the principle of identity in the 
thingness of things. Since essence, in order to denote some- 
thing real and not only something mental having no corre- 
sponding reality in the external world, must denote what 
makes a thing an individual entity having its own identity 
which is different from that of other similar things, as well as 
what constitutes the very substance of that entity, it must per- 
tain only to quiddity in the ontological sense. It must be 
borne in mind that the division of quiddity and existence is 
a mental affair; that in the extramental world no such divi- 
sion occurs since there quiddity and existence together indi- 
cate one and the same reality. In this we are not in fact say- 
ing that quiddity and existence are really identical, and that 
it is only the mind that considers them as two different enti- 
ties. We maintain that quiddity and existence, whether in the 
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mind or externally, are indeed two different entities, but 
that the ontological quiddity, unlike the logical quiddity, is 
not opposed to existence because its very substance ts existence, 
and not something mental having no corresponding reality 
in the external world. Existence is common to all in a gen- 
eral sense in a way in which quiddity is not. For quiddity is 
common to everything only in the sense that everything has 
a quiddity that is not common in every other thing. Thus 
quiddity is common to everything in a particular sense. This 
applies to both the logical and the ontological quiddity. 
Since, however, the ontological quiddity is essentially of the 
nature of existence in a certain respect, its being common to 
every thing conveys a general sense also in a way in which the 
logical quiddity does not. Quiddity in this general sense is 
what we mean by essence. 

Our position is that it is existence, and not quiddity, 
that is the reality that is being qualified by a conceptual enti- 
ty called quiddity.°® The basic problem that confronts those 
who believe in the fundamental reality of quiddity as 
opposed to existence is that if quiddity is fundamentally real 
and existence is only its property which the mind conjures 
up, as it were, then this would mean that quiddity somehow 
exists before being qualified by existence—a somewhat 
absurd conclusion. They may, however, object to this by say- 
ing that if the qualification by existence is something that 
happens in the mind, then it follows that the multiplicity of 
existents is also in the mind only, but the being-in-existence 
of a particular existent is not in the mind. In this sense quid- 
dity is not being really qualified by existence. In this ling of 
argument, what they assert is that existence does not exist in 
reality. To this we answer that such a conclusion does not 
solve the problem of the quiddity existing before being qual- 
ified by existence when we mean by existence not merely 


263 That is, quiddity in the particular, logical sense. 
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something that is conceptual in nature, but also that it is 
something that exists as a real entity independent of the 
mind. For we say that existence must exist in reality, since if 
it did not exist in reality then nothing would exist at all. In 
this syllogism it is demonstrated that since the consequent 
(that nothing exists at all) is false, it follows that the 
antecedent (that existence does not exist in reality) is also 
false. Moreover, their position in that line of argument does 
not solve the problem of the essential nature of quiddity, if 
it is something other than existence—in a certain respect. 
On the other hand, since our position is that existence is the 
fundamental reality and that true quiddities are in reality 
modes of existence, the problem of quiddities existing 
before being qualified by existence does not arise, for quid- 
dities as modes of existence can exist in the interior condition of 
Being before being qualified by external existence. 

That existence and quiddity are distinct from one 
another in the mind is clear enough, but at the level of 
external reality it would at first appear as though we have 
identified existence with quiddity since we say that quiddity 
in the particular, logical sense is in itself really nothing but a 
conceptual entity, and that in the general, ontological sense 
it is only a limitation of existence. Therefore, quiddity is in 
reality existence as it determines itself into a particular 
mode, which limitation is interpreted by the mind as quid- 
dity. But this apparent identification of existence with quid- 
dity is not really the case, for even though what the mind 
‘ontologizes’ as quiddity is in reality only a mode, a deter- 
mined or limited existence, it does not follow that this deter- 
mined or limited existence is identical with existence as it is 
in its undertermined or unlimited aspect. Thus what the 
mind conceives as quiddity i is in reality a determining limit and 
a differentiating principle of existence as it unfolds itself in exis- 
tenual movement; creating out of such determining limits 
the multiple and diverse realities of the external world. 
According to this perspective, just as it is at the conceptual 
level so also at the level of external reality existence and 
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quiddity are not identical.2® 

The essence (dhat) of a thing is the being-existent 
(maujud) of the entity (‘aym) which is the individuality 
(huwryyah), the quiddity (mahzyyah), or the very self (najs) of 
a thing; and these terms in their combined meanings alto- 
gether constitute the reality (hagigah) of a thing. Our defin- 
ition of essence as formulated above contains two distinct 
elements: one refers to the primary stuff of which things are 
made, as indicated by our reference to the ‘being-existent’ 
of things, and this primary stuff is existence (wujud); the 
other refers to that which makes things to be different from 
one another, or to their differentia,*© and that is quiddity. 
Thus, our understanding of the meaning of essence based 
on this definition is that essence is more general in contrast 
with quiddity. It includes not only the difference, but the 
substance of a thing; whereas quiddity denotes only the dif- 
ference. Essence is then existence plus quiddity. Because of 
the element of existence present in our definition of 
essence, essence includes the permanent aspect of being in 
contrast to the changing, or perishing, phenomenal aspect 
which does not include permanence. 

The being-existent (mawjud) of things may be under- 
stood in two different senses: 


1. as exterior (zahir), that is, as extrinsic to existence, In 


264 See further, The Metaphysics of Sabzawari, translated from the 
Arabic by Mehdi Mohaghegh and Toshihiko Izutsu, New York, 
1977. Mulla Hadi Sabzawari was the great commentator of 
Mulla Sadra. Perhaps the best and most analytic treatment of 
Islamic metaphysics to appear in English is in our estimation 
the profound writings of Professor. T. Izutsu, in particular The 
Concept and Reality of Existence, Tokyo, 1971. See also my 
Commentary on the Hujjah, pp. 336 fol. and the references in 
notes 479-485, pp. 336-338. 

*65 By ‘differentia’ we mean not the logical differentia, but the 
ontological principle of difference in things. 
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which case it refers to the things of the external world of 
sense and sensible experience, the world of empirical 
things. Even so, the sense in which being-existent is 
meant here is not only the basic, physical and static one 
of concrete existence, but it also already alludes to the 
relational, metaphysical and dynamic one of existential 
movement (mawjudiyyah) underlying it, which creates out 
of itself the things which constitute a world of continuous 
annihilation and renewal; a world which when viewed in 
itself as world is something imaginary, since as itself it is 
continually perishing and therefore does not exist except 
in the sensitive imagination; and yet when viewed as 
something dependent upon its underlying metaphysical 
Source, which is manifested by it and which continually 
renews it, it is real. Being-existent thus refers not only to 
the existent things that make up the multiple and diverse 
world of sense and sensible experience, but also to their 
continual renewal by the underlying dynamic and cre- 
ative flow of Existence that produces the things existent; 


. aS interior (batn) that is, as intrinsic to existence, in 
which case it refers to the permanent and transcendent 
dynamic principle underlying (1) above, which itself has 
two aspects: (i), as act and (11), as mode; and this points 
to that metaphysical Source which we have identified as 
the Reality-Truth (alhag@) . 


We have recurrently pointed out that the Reality-Truth 


is the Aspect (wajh) of God which remains (yadqa, i.e. baga) 
after the perishing (/fana’) of created things. It is also the 
Absolute Existence (al-wujitd al-mutlag). The term ‘absolute’ 
(mutlaq), in the way we mean, refers to a state of pure inde- 
termination. It does not refer to a concept, but to a reality. 
A degree higher than this state of pure indetermination is 
that of God, not in that particular guise of His Aspect, but as 
He is in Himself which is that of His Essence; and this degree 
refers to a state of being that is in reality transcendent even 
from being qualified by absoluteness (2t/dq), for such quali- 
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fication is in fact already a condition that limits existence to 
a particular determination as an entity (2.2 ta‘ayyun), and is 
as such a limitedness (tagyzd) among the states of being lim- 
ited that is mentally posited (2%bar1) in the various degrees 
of intelligible and sensible existence. In other words, this 
aspect of God as the Absolute Existence is like the first 
aspect of quiddity mentioned earlier (& shart la shay), some- 
times also called by ibn Sina a ‘natural universal’ (al-kulli al- 
tabi7) 26° only that it is not something mental but real, not 


266 A natural universal is defined as an intelligible in its pure 
abstraction, not conditioned by being related to anything at 
all. It is therefore neither concetved as being existent nor 
nonexistent, nor universal nor particular, as these imply some 
sort of relation. It is quiddity as it is in itself (mn hayth hiya 
hiya), that is, gua nature (fabi‘ah) and conditioned by being 
unrelated to anything (& shart la shay’). See al-Jurjani, Al 
Ta‘rifat, Cairo, 1357 A.H., p. 205, under the heading mahiyyah 
al-shay’. The notion of the natural universal was first formulat- 
ed by ibn Sina as referring to one of the three aspects of quid- 
dity (see above, pp. 219-220, the first aspect). Metaphysicians 

* and commentators of ibn ‘Arabi, such as Sadr al-Din al- 
Qunyawi, Dawud al-Qaysari, “Abd al-Razzaq al-Kashani and 
Nur al-Din al-Jami made use of ibn Sina’s conception of the 
three aspects of quiddity, but applied it to existence rather 
than to quiddity. They, however, further affirmed that in so far 
as existence is concerned there is another aspect prior to the 
first aspect of quiddity which is not conditioned by any condi- 
tion whatsoever (7.e. la &i shart) and this aspect of existende 
pertains to that of the Necessary Being whose essence is at 
once identical with His existence (see al-Kashani, Sharh Fusus, 
p. 4). Thus for the Sufi metaphysicians there are four aspects 
of existence, the first being unconditioned by any condition, 
which they idenufied as that of the Divine Essence in His self 
concealing aspect. This aspect is consequently unknown and 
unknowable except to Himself. See below, p. 260, the schema 
of ontological descent of Absolute Being, and note 287. 
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something static but dynamic. The absolute indeterminacy 
that we mean cannot be conceived as a static state of being— 
indeed, there is no static state of being - for the nature of 
God, in Whom essence and existence are identical, is 
dynamic; He is “always in act” (Al-Rahman (55): 29), 
“untouched by weariness nor by slumber” (Al-Bagarah (2): 
255) . This dynamic activity is described by way of analogy, as 
‘breathing out’ and ‘breathing in’ which refers to the artic- 
ulation of the creative word of God, in terms of expansion 
(bast) and contraction (gad); the expansion expressing the 
act of bringing into existence, the contraction expressing 
the act of returning to non-existence. This creative activity is 
an eternal process, although the contents of the process are 
non-eternal. When we consider the contents of the process 
at the level of intellection, their evolvement from non-exis- 
tence to existence (and back to non-existence) is described 
in terms of the ‘descent’ (tanazzul) of the Absolute from the 
degree of non-determination to those of determination, par- 
ticularization, and individuation. 

As it ‘descends’ from its absoluteness to the realms of 
contingency, existence determines, modifies aud particular- 
izes itself into separate entities presenting the spectacle of 
myriad, diverse and variegated forms that comprise the 
world together with all its parts, and is, as such, a veil (h27a6) 
unto itself. It is a veil unto itself precisely because it presents 
itself to our cognition and volition in the guise of multiple 
and diverse limitations of itself, which we naturally perceive 
and conceive as separate self-subsistent objects, and which 
our minds ‘ontologize’ as quiddities. The quiddities, in their 
real nature independent of the mind, are in fact intrinsic 
limitations and modes of the very act of existence; and 
because our cognition and volition by nature operate only 
on the limitations and modes of the act of existence, exis- 
tence itself gua existence, being completely veiled by them, 
forever eludes our rational and intellectual grasp. The deter- 
minations, modifications, particularizations and individua- 
tions of existence describe a movement that is discontinuous 
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in its existing, although the movement itself of existence js 
continuous. For existence is always in act, existentiating its 
intrinsic limitations and modes, annihilating them and 
replacing them in new yet similar forms such that it never 
appears for two consecutive durations in the same guises, 
but that it is continually actualizing existential potentialities 
inherent in it in accordance with the unfolding forms of 
their future states. The quiddities in their real nature inde- 
pendent of the mind, which are the intrinsic limitations and 
modes of the act of existence appearing at the level of sense 
and sensible experience, are therefore discontinuous in 
their existence, for they do not endure two durations. The 
quiddities are then in reality, and in terms of the Categories, 
‘accidents’ qualifying existence; and since they do not, as 
accidents, endure two moments of time, so the things of the 
empirical world which they constitute are in a perpetual 
State of ontological annihilation (fand’) . At the moment 
when the world together with all its parts is annihilated, 
another similar to it takes its place; and that other suffers the 
same fate, and so on repeatedly in this way everlastingly. This 
is the perpetual creation. From moment to moment a new 
world, a new creation (khalg jadid) takes its rise; and because 
of the continuous process involved, and our inability to pen- 
etrate the fineness of the veil before us, we are led by the 
imagination and the estimation to believe in one and the 
same world of separate, individual and particular things in 
their multiplicity and diversity that endures in existence. 
Thus what really appears to our vision is not the world at its 
moment-ofitself, as that eludes our vision, but the series of 
similar worlds following rapidly upon one another giving to 
our perception and imagination a vision of the world taking 
on a semblance of singleness and sameness and continuance 
in existence. 

But there is another aspect of the world that partakes 
of reality, and this is that aspect of the world gua mode of 
existence, which at cach moment-of-itself has real existence 
because its very substance is existence. 
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The Absolute Existence, as we have earlier described, 
is perpetually involved in a dynamic, existential movement 
of expansion; a pervasive, all encompassing expression of 
ontological evolvement from the less determinate to the 
more determinate, limiting Itself without impairing Its 
essential oneness, in the forms of Its own inner articulations 
which appear as multiple and diverse particularizations and 
individuations at the level of particular existence. Their 
appearance with being is simultaneous with their disappear- 
ance with non-being, and their disappearance is simultane- 
ous with the appearance of new others like them. Their 
appearance and disappearance and their simultaneous 
replacement by new others like them describes a continu- 
ous, perpetual, creative existential process of the evolvement 
of Absolute Existence called the ‘expansion of existence’ 
(inbisat al-wujud), which from another perspective is none 
other than the perpetual process of the new creation (at 
khalg atjadid)*®". 

At the level of particular existence, then, reality is ‘that 
by which a thing is what it is’ (ma bthi al-shay’ huwa huwa). 
Now a ‘thing’ at this level, and according to the perspective 
of the new creation, only appears to be one and the same 
thing all the time it exists, but in reality the ‘thing’ is every 
moment-of-itself not one and the same thing with the ‘thing’ 
that appears to take its place at the next moment of exis- 
tence. From moment to moment there is not one and the 
same thing appearing and disappearing and appearing 


267 Even though at a very early date the Ash‘arivyah theologians 
had already formulated their metaphysics of atoms and acci- 
dents to explain the nature of the universe, their theory per- 
tains more to the renewal of accidents, and not to that of sub- 
stance as well. It was ibn ‘Arabi who formulated the theory of 
the perpetual process of the new creation based on Quranic 
sources (see e.g. Fusus, pp. 125-126). The Quranic expression 
khalg jadid, i.e. ‘new creation’, is found in surah Qaf (50): 15. 
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again; from moment to moment there are two different 
things, but because of their consecutive, rapid appearances 
in similar forms, and our unawareness of the real situation, 
they are imagined and thought to be one and the same thing. 
Yet, in spite of the thing in reality being many different 
things, the thing continues to maintain and to preserve 
from loss its original unity and identity. The truth is that the 
thing’s continuance in its original unity and identity is due 
not to itself, seeing that in itself as such it is infinitely 
ephemeral—nay, it is a perishing thing!—but is due to its 
fixed essence or permanent archetype (‘ayn thabit) .268 Now 
even though that essence too undergoes the process of 
simultaneous appearance and disappearance and reappear: 
ance in the intelligible world of the archetypes such that it is 
involved in discontinuance in its existence, Uiat, however, 
appears again always in its original form und rdentily, so thal i 
is ever regaining continuance in its existence (baga’); and 
this original form and identity contains within itself all its 
future states, so that at every moment of its rehabilitation, a 
potential form inherent in it, and consequent upon its 


*68 The word ‘ayn has many meanings. Some lexicographers say 
more than one hundred. The Holy Qur’an mentions seven- 
teen. In the context we are discussing, it means the ‘original 
source’, the ‘individuating’ of a thing, the ‘distinguishing fea- 
ture’ of an ‘entity’, the ‘very essence’, ‘self’, and ‘innermost 
nature’ of a thing. Thadit refers to something ‘firmly fixed’, 
‘not movable’, or ‘transferable’ froin its position, ‘established’ 
‘secured permanently’. In the sense we mean ‘ayn thabit con- 
veys a meaning similar to ‘fixed essence’, or ‘permanent 
archetype’. As for ‘archetype’ (from Greek arche + typon), it 
refers in early Greek philosophy to ‘that which was in the 
beginning’, to ‘the first principle’; later it came to refer to 
‘substance’, or to ‘primal element’; and in Aristotle to the 
‘actualizing principle’ or ‘cause’. In the general sense it means 
the original model from which things are made. 
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antecedent form, is actualized. Thus, whatever inherent 
potentialities (zsti‘dadat) it may possess that are actualized in 
the world of sense and sensible experience in the guise of 
many different things, it always maintains its unity and pre- 
serves its identity as one and the same thing. This is why the 
essence in the archetypal state is an established and perma- 
nent entity, something fixed in its original identity. “That by 
which a thing is what it is’ can only refer to something orig- 
inal in its identity, something permanent in the midst of 
change and, this that, which is the reality of a thing, or its 
real and true quiddity (mahzyyah), is its permanent arche- 
type. 

In saying earlier that essence is quiddity plus exis- 
tence, we mean then that this quiddity is in reality existence- 
in-act delimiting itself into a specific form. Now this act of 
self-delimitation into a specific form that is existentiated by 
existence is discontinuous in its existing, but is continually 
being replaced by similars. ‘The similars are the concomitant 
repercussions issuing from the inherent potentialities in the 
archetypal realities that are being actualized in a systematic 
order of precedence, such that as they go on being recur- 
rently actualized they describe a gradual unfolding of their 
future states. 

From the exposition that we have set forth thus far, 
two things become apparent pertaining to the nature of 
essence. At the level of empirical things, the essence that we 
call quiddity, although real is its durational appearance, yet 
does not endure two durations and is therefore accidental in 
nature. But at the level of the original realities in the realm 
of the archetypes, even though there too the quiddity that 
we call essence 1s still of the mature of accident in relation to 
the Absolute Existence; it is yet continually renewed in its 
original form and identity. Thus essence, or the ontological 
quiddity, has two aspects corresponding to its fana™-baga’ 
structure: it is on the one hand something evanescent, and 
on the other hand something permanent. The former 
aspect manifests and is manifested by the latter. What 
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becomes apparent as change emerges in the durations 
between the fana’and the baqa’ process in which the realities 
are involved. indeed, this fana'-baga’ existential structure 
pervades the entire domain of the realities and owes its ori- 
gin to the double nature of the Divine Names.269 

While we say that existence is the underlying reality 
common to ali things, we do acknowledge that there is an 
aspect of difference between a thing and its reality, and 
between the realities of things among themselves, and we 
also acknowledge that between them and among them all 
there is an aspect of identity as well; for the reality of exis- 
tence is that by which things differ from one another, and at 
the same time it is that by which they are united in idenuly, 

Existence as a reality, and not as a CONCCDL, is as we 
have said not static, but is involved in a dynamic and Pcr- 
petual process of self-unfolding. When we regard the unfold: 
ing of existence in its variegated modes of self-diversifica- 
tion, existence presents itself in analogical grades by virtue 
of its expansion from the degree of non-manifestation and 
non-determination to the various degrees of manifestation 
and determination until it reaches the degree of sense and 
sensible experience, that is, the world of empirical things. 
Since everything in the various degrees of manifestation and 
determination of existence is accidental to it, everything is 
forever ‘lost’ to existence. Rather, that which is lost to exis- 
tence loses itself in the succeeding ‘breath’ of existence, 
which reconstitutes itself into another, similar yet not identi- 
cal thing, which is but another, similar mode of existence. 
The exception to this perpetual process of rehabilitation of 
similars is the fixed essences or permanent archetypés, 
whose original identities are perpeiually reconstituted: so 
that while they are noneternal in the sense that their exis- 
tence is discontinuous, but because their origimal identities 


202) Pisa, pp. £04; 79. Sec futher below, pp. 25] fol. 
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are renewed they yet are perpetually gaining subsistence, for 
as Ideas in the Divine mind they cannot be subject to evanes- 
cence. Because of the various degrees of manifestation and 
determination through which existence expands, and the 
manifold intermediary grades of ontological expression that 
it undergoes, its manifestation in one degree and in each 
mode in that degree is stronger in the preceding degree and 
weaker in the succeeding one; is more perfect in the pre- 
ceding degree and less perfect in the succeeding one; is 
prior in the preceding degree and posterior in the succeed- 
ing one,?’° and so on in a descending order. The multiplici- 
ty of existents that results is not in the one reality of exis- 
tence, but in the manifold aspects of the recipients of exis- 
tence in the various degrees, each according to its strength 
or weakness, perfection or imperfection, and priority or pos- 
teriority. Thus the multiplicity of existents does not impair 
the unity of existence, for each existent is a mode of exis- 
tence and does not have a separate ontological status. In pre- 
senting itself in analogical grades in the manner we have 
attempted to convey, existence is then also systematically 
ambiguous. This analogical gradation and systematic ambi- 
guity is called tashkik.27! Tashkik basically means the causing 


270 That is ‘prior’ and ‘posterior’ in a non-temporal sense, for 
example like the hand and the ring on the finger. 

271 See Ta'ifat, pp. 60-61, where al-Jurjani gives definitions of 
tashkik in terms of priority, strength, and perfection with ref- 
erence to the systematic ambiguity of existence. The roots of 
the metaphysics of existence have been traced back to the 
Holy Qur’an and the Hadith. Its basic form of expression 
belonged to the School of al-Junayd of Baghdad. They pre- 
sented the vision of the nature of reality as they envisaged it 
based on the intuition of existence, from which their tran- 
scendent theosophy was gradually developed. Among the 
notable early members of this School after al-Junayd were Abu 
Nasr al-Sarraj, ‘Ali al-Hujwiri, Abt al-Oasim al-Qushayri, and 
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of doubt or perplexity by someone or something. In the case 
of existence here, the causing of perplexity is due to its 
ambiguity which pervades everything in a systematic way; for 
existence, in its manifold aspect as variegated modes of 
itself, is that by which all things differ from one another; at 
the same time existence, in its absoluteness, is also that by 
which all things are unified. It is the principle at once both 
of unity and diversity, of identity and difference. Thus we see 
here, and within the context of tashkik, that the distinction 
between the concept and the reality of existence is not mere- 
lv the static nature of the concept of existence as compared 
with the dynamic nature of the reality of existence. There is 
also a clear difference between the absolute existence and 
the particular and determinate existence in terms of 
strength and weakness and priority and posteriority, which 
cannot be established in the case of existence as a concept. 
Moreover in the case of general existence understood as a 
concept, it can only be conceived of as the principle of unity 
in things and not also the principle of diversity. The distinc- 
tion between the conceptand the reality of existence may be 
schematized in the following diagram: 


‘Abd Allah al-Ansari. To this School also belonged al-Ghazali. 
But their chief exponent was ibn ‘Arabi, who first formulated 
what was originally given in illuminative intuition inte an inte- 
grated metaphysics expressed in rational and intellecttal 
terms. Among his erudite commentators were Sufi metaphysi- 
cians such as Sadr al-Din al-Qunyawi, Dawud al-Qaysari, ‘Abd 
al-Razzaq al-Kashani, and ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jami. The philo- 
sophical expression of this transcendent theosophy and its fur- 
ther development as a genuine Islamic metaphysics was for- 


mulated by Sadr al-Din Shirazi, called Mulla Sadra who com- 
bined his own original ideas with influences from ibn Sina, al- 
Ghazali, ibn ‘Arabi, and Suhrawardi. See also, note 266 above. 
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Existence 


Concept Reality 
ae (Dynamic) 
| | | | 
General Portion*® aa a 
Quiddity Mode 


* On ‘portion’, see page 217, above. 


Existence, as it unfolds and expands and limits itself 
into multiple and diverse determinations without affecting 
its original oneness, and in accordance with the require- 
ments of the inner potentialities inherent in it, is that where- 
by all things (ze the actualization of the concomitants 
(lawazim) in the potentialities) are united in identity; at the 
same time existence, as individuated into particular modes 
in the guise of essences or real quiddities of things as actu- 
alized (z.e. the concomitants and their effects (athar) in the 
state of actualization), is that whereby things differ from one 
another. So according to our perspective, the reality of a 
thing is the determination of Absolute Existence individuat- 
ed into a particular mode, as required by the archetype, by 
which the thing is what it is. The word 3s, in the expression 
‘what it zs’, refers to the thing in the state of actualization; 
the act by which the thing is actualized is the act of exis- 
tence. These two aspects of existence together (7.e. the act and 
the mode) constitute what we have called real quiddity 
(mahtyyah) or essence (‘ayn or dhat), which ts the reality of a 
thing and which points to none other that its archetype, 
whose nature is established in the interior condition (butun) 
of Being. 

We say it poznts to the archetype, as if the thing’s being 
in the state of actualization, and the act of existence by 
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which it is actualized, is something else other than the arche- 
type itself. Indeed, the thing’s actualization, and the act by 
which it is actualized, is not the same as the archetype itself, 
seeing that the archetype never leaves its interior condition, 
“never smells the odour of external existence”.*?* What is 
actualized or externalized are the forces or controlling pow- 
ers conforming to the nature of the archetype (ahkam), its 
concomitants and effects (lawazimand athar) inherent in the 
potentialities (tstz‘dadat) in the archetype. The Reality- 
Truth, or the Absolute Existence, manifests Himself in 
accordance with the requirements of the nature of the 
archetype,*’3 and since the potentialities inherent in the 
archetype are multiple and diverse, His manifestations in 
their forms are never repeated in the same guise, but always 
appear in harmony with the multiplicity and diversity of the 
forms. Nevertheless, the multiple and diverse forms in which 
He is manifested is determined by the permanently abiding 
archetype, so that in spite of their multiplicity and diversity, 
they always retain their original unity and identity. In this 
sense, and speaking in terms of the metaphysics of substance 
and accident, the archetype is the substantial, antecedent 
reality (matbu’), while its repercussions that appear as a 
thing in the external world is its accidental, consequent real- 
ity (tai). The reality of a thing, then, is its archetype. 

We have said that the term ‘quiddity’ is to be under- 
stood as conveying two senses corresponding to mdahiyyah 
which it translates. In mahtyyah, the two senses in which the 
term is meant is (1), in the particular sense as an individual 
existent (mawjud), which refers to the logical ‘quiddity’ that 
is derived from the answer to the question: “what is it?”; and 
(2), in the general sense to the ontological ‘quiddity’ as that 


272 Tbn ‘Arabi’s expression: ma shammat rathatan min al-wujiid, 
Fusus, p. 70. 
273 See Fusits, p. 103. 


by which a thing is what it is (ma@ bihi al-shay’ huwa-huwa), 
which pertains to the ‘real essence’ (‘ayn) or the ‘reality’ 
(hagigah) of a thing.?’4 In this second sense mahiyyah is iden- 
tified as ‘existence’ (unyjitd) . ‘Existence’ here is also under- 
stood as presenting itself in a twofold aspect: (1), as the very 
act itself of existence by which the quiddity is actualized; (2), 
as the quiddity in the state of actualization (mawjud).?’”° The 
first aspect refers to the dynamic principle whose intrinsic 
articulations bring to actualization the separate things that 
comprise the world; the second aspect refers to the separate 
things as they exist (mawjtid) .*’° The diagram below illus- 
trates the general (méhiyyah f) and the particular (mahtyyah 
fT) senses in which the concept of ma@hiyyah is understood. 


274 See Kashshif, V, p. 1313 article al-mahiyyah); and Ta ‘rifat, 
under the same heading (p. 205). 

275 See above, pp. 242-245. Modern Western existentialist inter- 
preters of the metaphysics of Thomas Aquinas will no doubt 
agree with us that the first aspect of existence explained above 
is equivalent to the Latin esse in the thought of Aquinas, and 
the second aspect to his ens. See Maurer’s introduction to 
Thomas Aquinas, De Ente et Essentia, trans. A. Maurer (On Being 
and Essence), second revised edition, the Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, 1968, pp. 13-19. Esse generally 
means ‘to be ‘, z.e. ‘be-ing’ or actual being, and this is equiva- 
lent to ‘essence’ in the sense of quiddity. When esse ts con- 
ceived in the mind itis esse zntentionale, as it exists externally it 
is esse in re or in actu. Ens or entia generally means ‘enuty’, 
which is real being, whether in act or as an object of thought 
of which predications can be made. It is something existent 
(mawjud). Thomas Aquinas has given these terms a special, 
technical meaning in his metaphysics through the influence 
exerted upon his thought by Muslim metaphysicians. 

276 This refers back to what we stated above in page 237, (1) and 
(2); the first aspect here refers to (2) and the second to (1). 
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The fixed essences or permanent archetypes. 
These are realities subsisung as Intelligibles in 
God's Mind: Forms of the Divine Names 

I 


| 
MAHTYYAH (1) 
Quiddity as real essence (dhat or ‘ayn) or 
as reality (hagigah). This is identified as 


the reality of existence (wujud). Reality 
Act s Mode 
wujud (existence) mawjud (being-existent) 
MAHIYYAH (1) 
| 
Quiddity as mentally posited, or Concept 


when existent things (mawjudat) 
become objects of the mind. 


Thus when we refer to the quiddities as being in reali- 
ty the intrinsic limitations of the act of existence, we mean 
by intrinsic precisely what alludes to the actualization of the 
potentialities in the forms of their repercussions and neces- 
sary effects (z.e. to the act and to the mode), and not to the 
archetypes themselves. 

As to the nature of the permanent archetypes, they are 
the realities of things (haga 2g atashya’) in the intelligible or 
cognitive presence (al-hadrah al-tlmiyyah). The term hadrah, 
meaning ‘presence’, refers to an ontological state in the 
world of intelligibles. These are subjective to God, or present 
to Him in His knowledge as ‘ideal realities (ma‘aniz). The 
realities of things are in that context not ‘existent’ (mawyu- 
dah), but remain in a state of being ‘non-existent’ 
(ma‘dumah) in the consciousness and knowledge of the 
Truth. The reference to their being not ‘existent’ means 
their being not ‘caused to emerge’ (2.g... abraza) to a state of 
exterior manifestation (za@hzr) in the forms of concrete, indi- 
vidual existence (al-wujud at‘ayni); however, they neverthe- 
less possess Ontological reality and subsist (dagzyah) in the 
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interior condition (butun) of Being. They are ‘affairs’, or 
‘states of activity’, or ‘predispositions’ (shu’un) inherent in 
the Divine Unity (a/wahdah), and being in the interior con- 
dition is their essential state. That which evolve from them, 
becoming outwardly manifest as “exterior essences’ (al-a yan 
al-khanjiyyah), are their ‘controlling powers’ conforming 
with their natures (akkam), and ‘effects’ (a@Aar), and ‘neces- 
sary repercussions’ or ‘concomitants’ (dawazim) resulting 
from causes that have their Source in the Very Being of the 
Truth, since there 1s no existent there other than the Truth. 
By virtue of their subsistence in a state of being non-existent, 
and of their potential role in the ontological evolvement to 
follow, the realities of things are also called ‘possible things’ 
(mumkinal). 

The known in God’s knowledge, which are in a state of 
non-existence (‘adam)—that is, they have no external, con- 
crete existence, but exist only as intelligibles in the con- 
sciousness of God—receive the ‘overflowing’ (fayd) or ‘effu- 
sion’ of the Truth?’” as He manifests Himself by means of 
what in the next stage only become known as Attributes 
(stfat), which are inherent in the interior aspect of Absolute 
Oneness which remains forever unknown and unknowable 
except to the Essence. Every such thing, which is a particu- 
lar facet of Himself, and which presents Him in a particular 
mode or individuation, subsequently becoming known as an 
Attribute - one among an infinite number—is called after 
the Quranic expression ‘an affair’, ‘a mode of ‘being’, ‘a pre- 
disposition’ (sha’n, pl. of mult: shu’én) *”8 of the Essence; 
and each is different from the other by means of which the 
Absolute Being manifests Himself yet again in a different 
form. The form manifested by this particular facet and par- 


“77 This refers to the expansion of existence as we have briefly 
described above, pp. 237-241. 
278 Al-Rahman (55):29. 
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ticular mode, describing Him in that guise, is an Attribute, 
and it is distinct from the Being of God. For it to be ‘distinct’ 
from the Being of God does not mean that it is something 
that has an independent being or reality apart from God. It 
means rather that it is neither the same as nor different from 
the Being of God. It is something that has a double structure 
which when viewed in relation to God is identical with God, 
and when viewed in relation to its own, intrinsic structure is 
not identical with God, nor with each of the infinite number 
of Attributes. Viewed in this second manner, it has its own 
peculiarity; its own distinguishing features; its own essential 
property which makes it distinct from each other and from 
the Being of God. The explanation for this lies in dic dou- 
dle nature of the Divine Names (alasma) . 

All the Divine Names, notwithstanding the fact that 
some are contraries of others, are identical with the Very 
Essence (al-dhat) Itself when they refer to the Essence. But 
since each of the Divine Names is in reality naming a special 
aspect or particular form of the Essence in the variety and 
multiplicity of [ts manifestations at the level of Its self-reveal- 
ing aspect, each when pointing to its own, intrinsic meaning 
is describing only that special aspect or particular form, and 
not the Essence as It is in Itself, and is not then identical with 
It, and each is not identical with the rest of the infinite num- 
ber of Divine Names. Thus every Divine Name, while being 
on the one hand identical with God and so with the other 
Divine Names is, on the other hand, an independent mean- 
ing in itself.?79 

When considered by itself independently of the 
Essence, in the manner described in the latter case, a Divine 
Name is regarded as an Attribute. When it is stated that the 
Essence, or the Absolute Being in His self-revealing, outward 
aspect, manifests Himself in different forms, and that the 


279 Fusiis, pp. 79-80, 104. 
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forms manifested are His particular facets and modes 
describing Him, as Attributes of the Essence, each distinct 
from the other and from His Being, we mean by ‘distinct’, 
therefore, the dzfference that emerges out of the different 
aspect of each of the Attributes. In this manner and by each 
self-manifestation, and by virtue of the essential property of 
distinctness inherent in each Attribute, @ reality from among 
the realities of the Divine Names becomes manifest (zahzr) 
and exists in the Divine knowledge. This is why we said else- 
where that the fundamental nature of reality is difference.?°° 
The form of each reality is called ‘quiddity’ (mahiyyah) ,*8! or 
a ‘fixed and permanent entity or essence’ (‘ayn thabit). A 
reality, then, is a form of a Divine Name naming a special 
aspect of the Essence, which form is manifested in the 
Divine consciousness. 

The effusion referred to above, which we identify as 
the expansion of existence, is called ‘the most holy effusion’ 
(al-fayd al-agdas). Love (hub) is the principle of ontological 
movement having its source in the Essence; it is the medium 
by means of which is activated this first and most holy effu- 
sion.*®* The contents of the effusion are known as the ‘pri- 
mordial potentialities’ (1ste‘dadat aslyyah), which constitute 
the mmherent, essential properties of the fixed and perma- 
nent essences or archetypes indwelling in the Divine knowl- 
edge. The term 2stz‘dadat, which we have here translated as 
‘potentialities’, means more precisely “‘preparednesses’; for 
they refer to distinct essential properties pertaining to their 
future states, states that determine the ultimate nature and 
destiny of a reality or thing in which they inhere, so that the 
reality or thing will actualize in itself, as it unfolds from non- 


280 “See chapter Hl, p. 13h 

281 This is the real quiddity, not the mentally posited quiddity. 

282° The Holy Tradition: “I was a hidden treasure and I loved to be 
known, so I created the Creation that J might be known.” See 
also Jami, Nagd al-Nusus, p. 42; Ta‘rifat p. 176-177. 
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existence to existence, what the determining essential prop- 
erties have prepared for it to actualize. The primordial pre- 
paredness, effused into each archetype or fixed essence, 
determines the ultimate nature and destiny of the archetype 
in such wise that it will actualize, in the stages of ontological 
evolvement that follow, what has already been prepared for 
it to actualize. Seen from the point of view of the realities 
themselves, and in relation to what is antecedent to them, 
that is, to the ‘most holy effusion’ of the Absolute Being, the 
permanent archetypes are so infinitely many passive recipienis 
(sing. gael) of their own determined natures and destinies: 
and since this decisive event occurs in the interior condition 
of nonexistence as we have explained, and the actualization 
of their ultimate natures and destinies in the exterior condi- 
tion of existence is not yet then a realized event, we sce this 
aspect of the permanent archetypes as so infinitely many 
potentialines and possibilities of exterior being and existence. 
However, when seen from the point of view of what is con- 
sequent to them, that is, of their separate evolvement as 
exterior archetypes or essences (al-ayan al-kharijiyyah) that 
unfold themselves in the following stages of ontological 
descent into more and more concrete forms—that is, when 
seen from the point of view of their actualized natures and 
destinies—the permanent archetypes or fixed essences are 
indeed so infinitely many active determinants (sing. faz) of 
the nature and destiny of each and every thing in existence. 
They are here no longer seen as potentialities and possibili- 
ties, but are the actualities and necessities of being and exis- 
tence. From this point Of view, seen from ‘below’, as it were, 
in their active, actual and necessary aspects, the permanent 
archetypes project a further effusion of the Absolute Being 
called ‘the holy effusion’ (al-fayd al-mugaddas), whose con- 
tents, corresponding to the demands of the primordial pre- 
parednesses or potentialities contained in the higher, ‘most 
holy effusion’, are the inseparable and necessary conse- 
quences, concomrtants or effects (lawazim) and attendant 
repercussions (¢awali') that follow from the primordial pre- 
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paredness inherent in each of the archetypes.?°9 

The archetypes, as we have pointed out, never leave 
their condition of being interior; they remain in the plane of 
the Unseen (al-ghayb) as intelligibles existing eternally a 
parte ante (gadim) in the Divine consciousness.?5* As real 
quiddities they are the universal forms of the Divine Names, 
and through them the first ‘most holy effusion’ is effected as 
the first self-manifestation (taallz) of Absolute Being. They 
are therefore also the ‘loci’ or the ‘theatres of self-manifes- 
tation’ (sing. mazhar) which receive the first effusion, and 
which the Absolute Being effects through the Names, al 
awwal, ‘the First’, and al-batin, ‘the Inwardly Hidden’. 
Correspondingly, and in the lower stages of ontological 
descent of Absolute Being towards determination and indi- 
viduation into ever more concrete forms, the exterior arche- 
types (ala'yan al-kharityyah) become the loci or theatres of 
selfmanifestation, receiving the second ‘holy effusion’ (z.e. 
alfayd al-muqaddas), which the Absolute Being effects 
through the Names alakhir, ‘the Last’, and al-zahir, ‘the 
Outwardly Manifest.’ Thus the Names ‘First’ and ‘Inwardly 
Hidden’ belong to the interior world of intelligible exis- 
tence; and the Names ‘Last’ and ‘Outwardly Manifest’ 
belong to the exterior world of concrete and individual 


“85 For a definition of the fayd alagdas and the fayd al-mugaddas, 
see Ta‘rifat, pp. 176-177. 

We have already referred to them as ‘ideal realities’ (ma‘ani) 
in page 250 above. They are by analogy somewhat like the 
intelligible realities inherent in the Active Intelligence whose 
forms are projected by means of illumination to the human 
soul, but whose realities remain always in the Active 
Intelligence. By another analogy they are like the images in 
the imagination which serve the intellect as potential intelligi- 
bles, and which become actual intelligibles without being 
transformed or removed from their locus in the imagination. 
See chapter IV, p. 157. 
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existence. 

From this brief explanation, we derive the conclusion 
that there are two kinds of selfmanifestation of Absolute 
Being—two kinds of expansion of Existence; an interior and 
an exterior kind. The interior kind is the ‘most holy effu- 
sion’ which is the selfmanifestation of the Essence to Its 
inward aspect in the world of the Unseen; the exterior kind 
is the ‘holy effusion’ which is the self-manifestation of the 
Essence to Its outward aspect in the forms of the permanent 
archetypes, which are in turn projected through the exteri- 
or archetypes in the forms of the visible world.283 

The Divine Names are as causes whose effects are the 
existences in the intelligible and external worlds. Due to 
their double aspect, they are divided into two categories 
opposed to each other, the one gives impression or produces 
effect (fa’thir), assuming the part of active agent (fa%l); the 
other receives the impression given and the effect produced, 
playing the role of passive recipient (gail). Since the arche- 
types are the forms of the Divine Names (suwar atasma’), 
they too reflect this double aspect of being on the one hand 
active, and on the other passive principles of existence. 
Considered purely as archetypes (aan), the permanent 
archetypes play the part of active principle in relation to the 
next stage of ontological ‘descent’ of the Absolute Being, 
that is, to what is ‘below’ them, or rather to their exterior 
aspect, the exterior archetypes, which assume the role of 
passive principle. Considered as realities (hagaigq), the per- 
manent archetypes as the realities of things (haga 1g al 
ashya’) are the active principle in relation to the realities of 
the exterior archetypes (haga ‘iq al-a‘yan al-khariiyyah) which 
are the recipients of the existential principle, that is, the 
‘holy effusion’ (alfayd almugaddas) of the Absolute Being, 
that issue forth through them. The permanent archetypes as 


“83 Pusus, p. 120), 
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the essences of possible things (a'yan al-mumkinat) or as the 
possible things (al-mumkinat), here refer to the realities of 
things. 

The words ‘possible things’ refer to one of the three 
modalities of being or existence which was first formulated 
by ibn Sina.28° The first mode of existence is ‘necessity’ 
(wujub), and this refers to two ontological categories: (i), to 
a being whose existence is necessary by itself. This is the 
Absolute Existence (al-wujud al-mutlag), also referred to as 
the Necessary Existence (al-wajib al-wujud); (11), to a being 
whose existence is necessary by other than itself, and this is 
the concrete existence of the world of empirical things 
whose existence is made necessary by the existence of the 
Absolute. The second mode of existence is ‘impossibility’ 
(imtina‘), and this pertains to the purely absolute nonexis- 
tence. It refers to a logical category such as a concept which 
can have syntactical meaning and can be formulated by 
means of proper linguistive expression, but which cannot 
otherwise exist in actuality and even in reality, such as a 
simultaneous merging of two things opposed to one anoth- 
er in one and the same place (2.e. a ‘round square’) or an 
associate, rival, or partner of God (2.e a sharik) . Its very 
nature requires non-existence as it is something existentially 
impossible. The third mode of existence is ‘possibility’ 
(amkan), and this refers to entities in a state of being non- 
existent externally, but whose existence in the interior con- 
dition is nonetheless admitted. It refers to realities which 
subsist in the interior condition, and whose essences cannot 
be aciualized in external existence. This is somewhat like the 
philosopher’s notion of objective possibility, except that in 


85 See the Jsharat, vol. III, p. 19; Metaphysica, pp. 47-48; 316. Al- 
Ghazali endorsed the three modalities of being (Tahafut, p. 
19) and theologians before (al-Juwayni) and after him accept- 
ed them. 
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the case of the philosophers, they aligned their theory of 
objective possibility with their theory of the eternity of the 
world aud allied theories. The ‘possible thing’, when it 
becomes actualized as external existence, comes under the 
category of a being whose existence is necessary by other 
than itseif, as in (ji) above, Moreover, unlike the philoso- 
phers who believed that God is a necessary agent, the possi- 
ble things in this case become actualized not of necessity, it is 
the Divine Will that determines their actualization as exter- 
nal existence. 

All these modes of being or existence are in fact intel- 
lectual judgements; although if there were no intellects to 
Judge them as such, the objects of the judgement would not 
necessarily cease to exist, for in some cases they would still 
remain in existence. In the category of the impossibles 
(mumtani‘at), for example, the partner, or associate, or rival 
of God (sharik) is a pure impossibility, for it only exists in the 
intellect; if there were no intellects to perceive and judge it 
as such, its existence would no longer be possible. It is by 
nature conceptual, existing in the mind and in expression 
only. Hence its impossibility is absolute. But there is another 
class of impossibles that are not merely conceptual in 
nature, and this class of impossibles that are not merely con- 
ceptual in nature, refers to realities, each established (thaint) 
in itself (ft nafs al-amr), such as those forms of the Divine 
Names that come under the circumspective sway of the prin- 
cipal Name, the Inwardly Hidden (al-batin), which remain 
eternally in the Unseen (alghayb), forever concealed from 
outward existence in the interior condition (batinah). They 
are contraries of those forms of the Divine Names that come 
under the circumspective sway of the principal Name, the 
Outwardly Manifest (al-zahir), which are evolved into exteri- 
or manifestation in existence. Being the reverse of the exte- 
rior forms, it is not possible for the interior forms to receive 
the effusion—that is, in this case, the ‘most holy effusion’— 
that would evolve them into exterior manifestation. The dis- 
tinction between this class of impossibles and the class whose 
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mode of being or existence is designated as pure non-exis- 
tence, or ‘adam mahd, is that the latter, being the forms of 
the Divine Names that come under the circumspective sway 
(haytah) of the principal Name, the Outwardly Manifest, can 
receive the ‘most holy effusion’ that would evolve them into 
exterior manifestation; whereas the forms of the former, 
which are by nature inwardly hidden, cannot receive the 
effusion that could evolve them to outward manifestation. 
Only the possibles (mumkinat), which are the forms of the 
Divine Names that come under the sway of the principal 
Name, the Outwardly Manifest, receive the effusion, both 
the ‘most holy and the ‘holy’, that evolve them to outward 
manifestation and external] existence. 

The expansion of Existence in the various degrees of 
being as we have explained from page 253 above up to this 
page may be schematized in the diagram shown on the next 
page.287 

As to the essences of the possible things (ata‘yan al- 
mumkinat), they are divided into two categories; the substan- 
tial Gawhanyyah), and the accidental (‘aradzyyah). We noted 
earlier that the peimanent archetypes or fixed essences 
reflect in their nature the double aspect of the Divine Names 
as active agent (fa72l) and passive recipient (gail) of exis- 
1ence.255 Considered as the essences of the possible things, 
the permanent archetypes point to their contents, which are 
divided categorically into substance (jawhar), and accident 
(‘arad). The substances, by virtue of their independent self 


287 In this schema, the Essence is at the level of existence which is 
absolutely unconditioned (ze. la &i shart). Existence I, IJ and 
III refer respectively to levels of existence which are, I: condi- 
tioned by unrelatedness to anything (2 shart la shay’); II: not 
conditioned by unrelatedness to anything (la & shart shay), 
and III: conditioned by something (4: shart shay’). See note 
266 above. 

288 See pp. 253-254 above. 
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subsistence in relation to the accidents, are designated as 
antecedent realities (matbu; whereas the accidents, by 
virtue of their dependence upon the substances, are corre- 
spondingly designated as consequent realities (tab1‘). When 
substances exist as intelligibilia in the mode of intelligible 
existence (wujid ‘ilmz), they take the forms of pure intelli- 
gences ( ‘ugiil), and pure souls (mufus) — that is, intelligences 
and souls from which all material forms and bodily relations 
are subtracted (sing. mujarrad) . When they exist as sensibil- 
ia in the mode of concrete, individual existence (wujud 
‘ayn2), they take the forms of simple bodies (ajsam basit) . 
When substances and accidents exist together in composite 
form (murakkab), they comprise the Three Kingdoms of 
Nature (mawdalid al-thalathah); the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral worlds. Every one of the substances and accidents is 
deployed in such a way that together they all fall under a 
classification into three graded genera (ajnas: sing. jzns) : the 
lofty (‘alzyah); the intermediate (mutawassitah); and the 
lowly (safilah). Every genus is further classified into various 
grades, each according to its capacity and requirement as a 
‘theatre’ of manifestation (mazhar: i.e. of the Absolute 
Being), which receives the effusions that would evolved it to 
aclualization according to its inherent capacity and require- 
ments, and Lo the sway—that is, the manifesting power that 
bigs if into concrete, external existence—of the Divine 
Name which exercises circumspection over it. The Divine 
Narnes are in this respect themselves classified according to 
different degrees of rank corresponding to the differences 
in the capacities and requirements of the substances and 
accidents which make up the variegated and myriad things 
of the empirical world.*°9 Thus the highest genus graded as 
‘lofty’ comes under the circumspective sway of the principal 
Names ‘ the First’ (alawwal); ‘ the Inwardly Hidden’ (at 


289 Fusts, pp. 79; 152. 
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batin) ; ‘the Outwardly Manifest’ (alzahir) ; and ‘the Last’ (al 
akhir) ; the genus graded as ‘intermediate’ comes under the 
circumspective sway of the Names lower in degree of rank 
than the principal ones above; and the lowest genus graded 
as ‘lowly’ comes under the circumspective sway of the Names 
even lower in degree of rank than the ones above them. In 
this way the Divine Names exercise their circumspective 
sway, according to their respective orders of rank, over the 
various genera of the realities; from the highest grade down 
to the various species at the lowest grade, while yet being 
influenced also by the corresponding capacities and require- 
ments of the realities themselves, each according to its own 
inherent potentiality or preparedness. The ontological 
order of the three genera corresponds respectively to: (1) 
the World of the Permanent Archetypes (‘alam al-a‘yan al- 
thaintah), or the World of the Divine Ideas, in which the self- 
manifestation of the Absolute to Itself gives rise to the forms 
of all possible existents making their appearance in potentia 
in the consciousness of the Absolute; (2) the World of Spirits 
(‘alam al-arwah); and (3) the World of Sense and Sensible 
Experience (‘Glam al-shahadah) .*°° 

When the theatres of manifestation belong to the 
species of simple bodies, for example, the Divine Names that 
exercise their actualizing powers over them operate in par- 
ticular (khass) and determined (mu ‘ayyan) forms. In the case 


290 Jt must be noted that the general logical terms such as ‘gen- 
era’, ‘species’, ‘differentia’ and the like including ‘universals’ 
as we use them here are not to be understood according to 
their contextual meanings in the Greek philosophical tradi- 
tion. We understand them not merely as names or concepts, 
but as realitics or real entities (ma‘ani). The ‘universals’ are 
real entitics, so that as such — even if they assume the charac- 
ter of universals 1 some respects — they are not quite the same 
as the Platonic Universals, for they are without exception par- 
ticulars or inclividual essences (a'yan). 
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of composites, each one of the forms so composed becomes 
a theatre of manifestation of a combination of Divine Names 
acting together as a unity corresponding to the particular 
nature of the composite form. In the case of individuals 
(ashkhas), in particular those that possess self-consciousness, 
the highest class being man, each is a theatre of manifesta- 
tion (mazhar) of a combination from among the combina- 
tions of Divine Names that operate in composite forms. In 
the case of man, and in particular those who are guided on 
the right course in true religion, each becomes a theatre of 
the * subtle manifestations’ (raga 7q sing. ragigah) that impart 
to him the knowledge of Divine mysteries (asrar) that guide 
him in the successive stages of his journey to the Truth. In 
this manner, from the loftiest heights of the ontological 
planes down to the lowest levels of being and existence, 
from the ‘universals’ to the particulars, the Divine Names 
accomplish their purpose, in actualizing all possible exis- 
tences that dwell im potentza in the Divine counsciousness, in 
an eternal, dynamic process. 

The brief exposition on the nature of the essences of 
the possible things and their evolvement and actualization as 
the world of sense and sensible experience may be outlined 
in schematic form as on page 264. 
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To sum up, the realities are forms of the Divine Names 
and Attributes considered in their aspect of difference. As 
such they are essences that are established permanently as 
archetypes in the interior condition of Being. With regard to 
their nature within the ontological framework, they are the 
third metaphysical category between existence and non-exis- 
tence. In the framework of the ontological planes they occu- 
py an intermediary position between the two effusions of the 
Absolute Being which coincide with the interior and exteri- 
or types of the expansion of Existence. With regard to their 
subsistence in the ontological order, they are neither eternal 
nor temporal, being continually renewed in their original 
forms and identities, in such wise that they are, with respect 
to their identities, permanently established, and yet, with 
respect to their inherent potentialities, they evolve in 
change. With regard to their ontological relations with what 
is subsequent to them and what is antecedent to them, they 
are on the one hand active and on the other passive princi- 
ples of concrete existence. From the point of view of scholas- 
tic philosophy, they are as ‘universals’ by which ‘particulars’ 
become individualized. As essences of possible things, and in 
terms of the Categories, they are on the one hand substances 
and on the other accidents; as substances they are the 
anteccdent realities, and as accidents they are consequent 
realiues. With regard to their mode of being, they are possi- 
ble on the one hand and necessary on the other. In terms of 
being essences, they are true quiddities whose controlling 
powers conforming with their natures, repercussions and 
concomitants, and effects produce the worlds of spirits, of 
images, of sensible things, and of mental entities (z.e. imagi- 
nation), all in descending order respectively. Finally, with 
regard to their essential nature they are identical with the 
reality of existence in point of substance, but differ from it 
and others among themselves in point of individuation. 
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Vil 


THE DEGREES OF 
EXISTENCE 


The word ‘existence’ is generally understood to refer 
to a basic and universal concept to which no corresponding 
reality called ‘existence’ is found in the external world. 
What is found in the external world that are said to ‘exist’ 
are things ultimately reducible to their individual ‘quiddi- 
ties’ or ‘essences’ which the mind perceives as realities inde- 
pendent in itself, and to which it attributes as their property 
the conceptual entity called ‘existence’. The mind, when 
perceiving the things of the external world, considers the 
things in themselves as if their ‘being-there’ (2.9. thamma) is 
due to their own intrinsic nature, that is, their ‘quiddities’ or 
‘essences’. It is able to abstract what it considers to be the 
conceptual entity, ‘existence’, from the things and acts upon 
it performing mental divisions and delimitations into specif- 
ic boundaries, apportioning each configuration of this con- 
ceptual entity called ‘existence’ to correspond with the 
individual things of the external world such that each and 
cvery one of them can be said to ‘exist’. ‘Existence’ in this 
ecucral understanding of the term is a conceptual entity 
that ‘exists’ only in the mind; it is a general, abstract concept 
rationally divided into portions corresponding to things and 
is by nature static or passive; it is a secondary intelligible. 

But ‘existence; may also be understood not only to 
refer to a conceptual entity to which there is no corre- 
sponding reality in the external world, but to an ontological 
reality that exists in the external world independent of the 
mind, and that because of its ‘being-existent’ externally it 
creates an effect in the mind which produces the concept of 
‘existence’ by which the mind qualifies the things it per- 
ceives in the external world. We refer to this second under- 
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standing of the term ‘existence’, which cannot be conceptu- 
alized because it is not a universal, as the reality of existence 
to distinguish it from the concept of existence. Unlike its con- 
ceptual counterpart, the reality of existence is active; it isa 
conscious, dynamic and creative entity, articulating from 
within itself infinite possibilities of self expression in analog- 
ical gradations at different ontological levels in particular 
and individual modes that appear as separate things in the 
visible world as well as the invisible world. The true meaning 
of the word ‘existence’ as an objective reality pertains to this 
second understanding of it, and is applicable to God in this 
sense only.?9' In our exposition of the degrees of existence 
in the pages that follow, we shall concentrate on this second 
sense of the meaning of ‘existence’, that is, of existence as a 
real and existent entity whose effects have become manifest 
to our reason and our experience. 

Existence as reality, and not as concept, is the very 
Essence of the Ultimate Reality. This Ultimate Reality is Allah. 
Considered in His very Essence He is known only to Himself, 
for considered as He is in Himself He is unconditionally tran- 
scendent. By ‘unconditionally transcendent’ we wish to con- 
vey the meaning that He is in such degree of utmost isolation 
neither conditioned by unrelatedness to anything (& shart la 
shay’), nor conditioned by being indeterminate in the sense 
of being unrestricted by unrelatedness to anything but free to 
engage in individual things (la bi shart shay).2°? We can only 


291 See Nar al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahmaan Jami, in his Lawa th, in Ma}mu 
‘ah Mulla Jami, Istanbul, 1309H., p.14; also the Lawa 7th, trans- 
lated by E-H. Whinfield and Mirza Muhammad Kazvini, Royal 
Asiatic Societ,v, 1928, p.13: XIV. Elaborated further in his AL 
Durrah alfakhirah, (in the edition of N. Heer and A. Musavi 
Bahbahani), Tehran, 1980, p.2:5; and Jami’s own gloss to that 
passage, pp.94-55). 

292 See chapter VI; pp. 221-224, and the reference in the foot- 
notes therein. 
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say that the Ultimate Reality considered in His very Essence 
is not conditioned by any condition whatever (la bi shart).?9° 
This means that the reality of existence at the level of the 
Ultimate Reality cannot even be considered as being absolute 
(mutlag) , for existence at that level is above being qualified by 
absoluteness (7flaq)*94 by virtue of the fact that such qualifi- 
cation is already a condition that specifies existence to a cer- 
tain disposition, and is as such a kind of restriction, a limit- 
edness (tagyid) among the states of being limited that is men- 
tally posited in the various degrees of intelligible and sensible 
existence. In view of this the nature of the Ultimate Reality as 
not conditioned by any condition whatever is, strictly speak- 
ing, not conditioned even by transcendence, and can never 
be accessible to our knowledge and cognition, and remains 
eternally unknown and unknowable except to Himself. We 
refer to this first and highest degree of existence as the self- 
concealing aspect of the Ultimate Reality, as His inmost Self 
and very Essence (atdhat) alluded to in the sacred tradition 
as the ‘Dark Mist’ (al‘ama@)) and the ‘Hidden Treasure’ (kanz 
makhfiyy) 29° 


See ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Qashani, Sharh ‘ala Fusus al-Hikam, Cairo 
1966, p.4. What is meant by da & shart here is that which is even 
above being conditioned by unconditionality; it is that which 
is absoluiely unconditioned. See also ‘Abd al-Rahman Jami, 
Nagd al-Nusiis Tehran, 1977, p.20, gloss 4. 

294 Te. we mean being absolute and having an absoluteness in the 
sense as applied to natural universals. See further below, pp. 
272-273 and notes 298 and 299. 

295 These traditions are well known. The al-‘ama’ tradition was 
reported by al-Tirmidhi referring to the commentary on Surah 
11:1, in Abjami al-Sahih, Cairo, 1938, vol. [V, 44, no: 5109; by 
ibn Majah in his Sunan, Cairo, 1952, vol. I, Mugaddimah, 13, 
no: 182; by ibn Hanbal in his Musnad, Cairo, 1313H., vol. IV, 
pp. 11 and 12. Al-Jurjani in his Ta ‘rifai says that al-‘ama’ refers 
to the degree of Oneness (ahadiyyah). This reference is from 
the edition of Flugel, Beirut, 1969, p. 163. AlJilt in his At 
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But the reality of existence, by virtue of being what it 
is, that is, by being itself manifest and bringing everything 
else into manifestation, must be posited as possessing 
degrees (maratib) of seif-manifestation; otherwise nothing 
would ever be manifested as existing and, moreover, its 
degree of selfconcealment also would never be known to be 
unknowable. Thus in spite of its utter concealment, there is 
an aspect of it that inclines towards self-manifestation. When 
we said, alluding to the sacred tradition: “I was a Hidden 
Treasure and I loved to be known, so I created the Creation 
that I might be known,” that the ‘Hidden Treasure’ refers to 
the self-concealing aspect of the Ultimate Reality, the ‘loving 
to be known’ alreadv implies a disposition pointing towards 
His self-revealing aspect. In this aspect He is already swayed, 
as it were, by love (hubd), which is the principle of ontologi- 
cal movement that becomes manifest in creation. Creation, 
being the verification of what is at once true and real, is the 
existentiating act of the selfmanifesting aspect of the 
Ultimate Reality, and in this creative aspect He is called by 
the name signifying at once the Truth and the Real (at 
hagq) 79° 


Insan al-Kamal, Cairo, 1956, vol.l, p. 50, says that it is correlat- 
ed with Oneness. The atkanz al-makhfiyy tradition was report- 
ed by al-Baghawi as transmitted by Mujahid. It revolves around 
the commentary on ayah 56 of Surah 51. The transmission by 
Mujahid in a commentary on the Qur’an of Abu al-Su’td al- 
‘Imadi is found in the margin of al-Razi’s Tafstr al Kabir, vof. 
VJ in the Beirut edition of 1324H., p. 777. Al-Razi in his Tafsir 
also mentions it in the fifth question in the course of com- 
menting upon the same ayah (p. 660). This tradition was 
reported by almost all eminent saints and sages. Al-Jurjani 
(op.cit) says that alkanz almakhfiyy refers to the inmost Self, 
the absolute inwardness and utter concealrnent of God in the 
degree of Oneness (p. 197) 

296 There are many references in the Qur’an pertaining to God’s 
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From the brief explanation above, and as confirmed 
by sacred Revelation it becomes evident that the Ultimate 
Reality has two aspects: the inward, interior, selfconcealing 
aspect (al-batin), in which not even a trace of the initial stir- 
ring of any internal articulation is discernible from the point 
of view of human cognition even though it is the very 
ground of Being; and the outward, exterior, self-revealing 
aspect (alzahir), in which the inclination toward self-mani- 
festation is initiated by the consciousness of desiring or lov- 
ing to be known. Both these aspects are harmonized within 
the Ultimate Reality, whose inwardness is identical with his 
outwardness.*?’ Existence here, as we have already said, is 
existence in the first degree, having two aspects which cor- 
respond to the interior, self-concealing “Dark Mist’ of sacred 
tradition, sometimes also referred to as the very Essence 
itself of the Ultimate Reality (al-dhat) characterized by an 
utterly absolute Oneness (ahadzyyah mutlagah) ; and the exte- 
rior, self-revealing ‘Hidden Treasure’ of the same tradition, 
which is predisposed towards self-manifestation in the realm 
of the Unseen (al-ghayb) and which, even though it is still 
considered to be in the abstract Oneness of ahadzyyah, is not 
quite the same as the utterly absolute Oneness of the previ- 
ously mentioned ahadiyyah mutlagah, This is because it is in 
this second aspect already pregnant with infinite possibilities 
of determinations in various unlimited forms. Now this lat- 
icr aspect is itself characterized by interiority and exteriority 
similar to the former aspect. When we regard this latter, 
abstract Oneness in its exterior, selfrevealing aspect, it is 
called the Absolute Existence (al-wujud al-mutlag). Its mode 
in this exterior aspect is sull that of not being conditioned by 
anything whatever (/@ & shart), in the sense that it is not 


creating in which the act of creation is accomplished ‘by the 
truth’ (b2 alhagg). See for example ALAn‘am (6):73; and 
Ibrahim (14):19. 

297 AL-Hadid (57):3. 
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involved in any determination, but is ready to manifest itself 
in determination. This exterior aspect of the first degree of 
existence is the center of infinite possibilities of determina- 
tions; it is the source of creative activit,v and the principle of 
diversity. The term ‘absolute’, in the sense we mean here, 
refers to a mode of pure abstraction, somewhat like the first 
aspect of quiddity in ibn Sina’s scheme, which he sometimes 
called a ‘natural universal’ (kulli tabi7);298 except that here 
we are referring to existence, not to quiddity, and to exis- 
tence that is not something conceptual or mental but real, 
that is not static or passive by dynamic or active. So when we 
liken this degree of Absolute Existence to the first aspect of 
quiddity in ibn Sina’s scheme, we do not thereby mean that 
Absolute Existence, in virtue of its absoluteness, is identical 
with the natural universal. This is because the nature of the 
natural universal, as understood by theologians and philoso- 
phers generally, and whether it is applied to quiddity or to 
existence, is held to be something mental having no corre- 
sponding reality in the external world (theologians), or it is 
something both mental as well as real and having a corre- 
sponding reality in the external world (philosophers), in the 
sense that the words ‘real’ and ‘reality’ here refer essentially 
to quiddities considered as dissimilar realities, and not to 
existence.*9? We do not concede that the Absolute 
Existence, in virtue of its absoluteness, is identical with the 
natural universal in the above-mentioned sense. This is 
because we are not here speaking of existence as a concep- 
tual entity, whose characteristics are governed by mental 
considerations pertaining to universals. Since we are speak- 
ing of existence as an objective and active reality indepen- 


298 See chapter VI, p. 237, note 266. 

299 For the arguments of the theologians against the philosophers 
and the Sufis, see for example, al-Taftazant’s Sharh al-Magasid, 
‘Alam al-Kutul, Beirut, 1989, 5 vols.; vol.1, pp. 335-341. 
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dent of the mind, what is meant by the ‘absoluteness’ of 
Absolute Existence is that it does not have a determination 
(ta‘ayyun) or individuation (fashakhkhus) that is not consis- 
tent with the determinations or individuations in which it is 
involved in the guise of essences that occur in the various 
ontological levels and degrees. This means that it does not 
have an individuation in accordance with the characteristics 
of any individual essence that precludes it from simultane- 
ously being also individuated in accordance with the charac- 
teristics of other individual essences without any multiplicity 
or change occuring in its own essence. Such absoluteness, 
which is impossible in the case of the natural universal con- 
sidered as a mental entity, does not make it impossible for 
the Absolute Existence to be individuated in itself, in a man- 
ner of individuation that is free from the notion of univer- 
sality, such as its individuation as God, for example.°°? 

Now the Absolute Existence in its exterior aspect is in 
turn the imterior aspect of the stage of ontological evolve- 
ment that immediately follows, namely that of a general 
determination (fa‘ayyun jamz’), sometimes also called ‘gen- 
eral existence’ (wwjiid ‘Gmm),°' containing within itself all 
the active, necessary, and divine manifestations as well as all 
the passive, contingent, and creaturely manifestations. This 
stage of ontological evolvement is effected by means of the 
most holy effusion of existence (atlfayd al-agdas), which is a 
single expansion of existence in a general manner contain- 
ing within itself manifestations of pairs of opposites of all 


300 Jami’s answer to the arguments of the theologians stated in 
note 299 above is found, for example, in a short treatise ent- 
tled Risalah fi al-Wujud, which has been edited by N. Heer in 
Islamic Philosophical Theology, ed. Parviz Morewedge, SUNY, 
Albany, 1979, pp.223-256. For the Arabic text, see pp. 
248-256. With reference to what we have stated above, see p. 
250(14). See also the references in note 291, above. 

30! See Jami, Nagd al-Nusiis, p.35, gloss 27. 
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possible existents in the invisible as well as the visible worlds, 
such as the active, necessary and divine manifestations as 
well as the passive, contingent and creaturely manifestations. 
This is the second degree of existence and it is the first of all 
the manifestations of the reality of existence, so that it is 
called the stage of the first determination of existence 
(ia‘ayyun awwal) °°? We may schematize the foregoing ule 
nation with the following diagram: 


The Essence 
of the Ultimate Reality 
which is Existence 


Interior Aspect 
Absolute Oneness 
al‘ama’ 
Exterior Aspect 
Ist Degree Non Conditioned 
Non Manifestation 
Interior Aspect 
Abstract Oneness 
hanz makhfiyy 
— Exterior Aspect 


The Most Holy Effusion 


In the language of metaphor we say that when the 
Ultimate Reality desired to behold His resplendent Beauty 
(jamal), He revealed Himself to Himself in His Essence (2.2. 
tajalli dhatt) and beheld therein as in a miraculous mirror 
His essential perfections (kamalat dhatiyyah) in their eternal 


902 The word ‘ayn means ‘entity’. Ta‘ayyun is strictly speaking an 
‘entification’, hence it is a determination as an entity. The 
pairs of opposites are comprised in the Divine Names and 
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and everlasting beauty. This first mirror, by which He gazed 
at Himself in contemplation reflects His Most Beautiful 
Names (al-asma’ al-husna) and Sublime Attributes (al-sifat al- 
‘ulya). This first self-revelation and self-contemplation of the 
Ulumate Reality refers to the first and second degrees of the 
Absolute Existence, the second of which is at the ontological 
level of the first determination. 

This level, which arises as a result of the most holy 
effusion containing the forms of pairs of opposites compris- 
ing all the active, necessary, and divine manifestations, as 
well as all the passive, contingent, and creaturely manifesta- 
tions, marks the ‘descent’ (tanazzul) of the Ultumate Reality 
from the degree of Oneness (wahdah), wherein nothing else 
is manifested even though it marks the first step towards 
manifestation, to the degree of Unity (wahidzyyah), wherein 
the inner articulations that are comprised in the Unity are 
discernible to Him as the forms of potential muluplicity. In 
the degree of Oneness prior to that of Unity, the particular 
forms that must already reside therein in a state of ontolog- 
ical commotion are yet negated by the Oneness, like “the 
lights of myriad stars that vanish in the presence of light 
radiating from the sun.”°°3 The Oneness is still here turned 
towards its interior aspect, which negates all manifestations 
and remains always in the absolute Oneness of the Essence. 
Only when the Oneness turns towards its exterior aspect 
does it resolve itself into pairs opposed to each other, such 
as the active and the passive, the necessary and the contin- 
gent, the divine and the creaturely, in order to become 
reunited in a determination that carries particularization 


Atuibutes in their aspects of difference from Him. They are 
in continuous operation and no cessation is possible for any 
of them. For the meaning of ‘ayn, see further chapter VI, p. 
242, note 268. 

303 See ‘Abd al-Karim al-Jili, A-/nsan al-Kamil., Cairo, 1956, 2 vols; 
vol. 1 p.51. 
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(takhassus) a stage further. This further stage is that of Unity, 
and it corresponds to the mode of existence as conditioned 
by being indeterminate, in the sense of not being condi- 
tioned by any particularization or individuation, but free to 
engage itself in particularization and individuation (lé hi 
shart shay’). Then in His further evolvement to the levels of 
the second and third determinations the Ultimate Reality, in 
His aspect as the Absolute Existence, causes to arise within 
His consciousness the active, efficient and divine manifesta- 
tions corresponding to the degree of Divinity (ilahiyyah) . 
Only at this stage is the Absolute Existence accessible to 
human cognition as ‘God’ (ilah), and is described in the 
manner He has revealed Himself by His Names and 
Attributes of divinity. The ‘descent’ of the Absolute 
Existence to the second and third determinations, which 
correspond to the third and fourth degrees of existence, 
represent the outward aspect of the Ultimate Reality which 
is also called that of the Necessary Existence (al-wajib al- 
wujud), because necessity is the invariable condition.204 


304 By the term ‘necessity’ (wujiib) we refer to one of the three cat- 
egories of existence; the other two being ‘impossibility’ (imt- 
ina’) and ‘possibility’ (zmkan). These categories may be under- 
stood in the logical as well as ontological senses. Here we do 
not only mean ‘necessity’ in the logical sense (iz. wujub; 
wtihalah; jawdz), as if the object to which it refers is merely an 
intellectual jadgement which may have no corresponding 
reality in existence outside the mind. We mean by it also the 
ontological sense, and necessity in that sense pertains to tro 
kinds of reality, the one dependent upon the other for its exis- 
tence. In the first case it pertains to a reality whose existence 
is necessary by itself, such as the Absolute Existence identified 
by Quranic expression as the Truth (aLhagq). It is the reality 
whose existence is not preceded by non-existence; it is self-sub- 
sistent by virtue of its own essence (qa@’ im bi nafsih) and this 
description points to the Divine name al-qayyiim. In the second 
case it pertains to a reality whose existence is necessary by 
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Again in the language of metaphor we say that the 
Ultimate Reality, after having contemplated Himself in that 
first mirror wherein are reflected His essential perfections, 
and desiring to see the essences (al-a‘yan) of His infinite 
Names and Attributes, revealed Himself to Himself yet again 
in their forms and beheld, as in another miraculous mirror, 
the realities (haga iq) inherent in them.° The forms of the 
Names and Attributes are the established essences or the 
permanent archetypes (al-a‘yan al-thabitah). Thus when the 
Absolute Existence, in His self-manifesting, exterior aspect 
of Oneness at the ontological level of the first determination 
contemplates Himself, He is conscious of His own essential 
perfections, which are the essential forms of the Divine 
Names discernible in the Divine consciousness. They are, as 
it were, ‘ideas’ or ‘intelligibles’ in the Divine knowledge, and 
are qualified by being permanently established and fixed 
(thabitah) because they subsist permanently (2.e. baga’) in the 
Divine consciousness and knowledge. They remain therein 
unaltered in their nature and unmoved from their interior, 


other than itself, such as the concrete existence of the world 
of cmpirical things, whose existence is preceded by non-exis- 
icnce, and 7s made necessary by the existence of the Absolute 
Icxistence. Existence in the first case abides from and to all 
eternity, whereas existence in the second case is non-eternal. 
See further ibn Sina, Al-lsharat wa al-Tanhihat, with the com- 
mentary by Nasir al-Din al-Tusi, ed. Sulayman Dunya, 4 pts. in 
3V., Cairo, 1958 (2nd.ed. 1971), vol.3, p. 19; also his Danish 
Nama ‘Alai (The Metaphysica of Avicenna), trans. and comm. 
Parviz Morewedge, New York, 1973, pp.4748; 316; ch.24 and 
25); al-Ghazali, Tahafut alFalasifah, ed. Khwajah Zadah, Cairo, 
1321, p.19; al-Razi, Lawami‘ al Bayyinat Sharh Asma’ Allah wa al- 
Sifat, ed. Taha “Abd al-Ra’uf Sa‘d, Maktabat al-Kulliyat al- 
Azhaniyyah, Cairo, 1400/1980,p.356. 

305 On the nature of the realities, see chapter VI, pp 253-254, and 
p. 265. 
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intelligible condition. Moreover, because of their being dis- 
tinct from each other and of their continuance (baqg@) as 
such in the Divine consciousness they are realitzes, to be sure, 
original realities of things whose future states are to be actu- 
alized at the lower degrees of the ontological levels. 

Now the Absolute Existence in the highest degree of 
absoluteness does not require anything, being sufficient 
unto Himself and needing no ‘other’ whatever. But His 
Names and Attributes, which become apparent to Him at 
the lower degrees of the ontological levels, require their 
realities to be realized in their respective manifestation- 
forms (mazahir, sing. mazhar), whether such manifestation- 
forms pertain to the invisible world or to the visible world, 
for without their manifestation-forms the realities will never 
be able to actualize their positive nature.*°° The realities of 
the Names and Attributes can only become positive by being 
actualized in their manifestation-forms. This actualization is 
effected by the selfrevelations (sing. tajallz), determinations 
and individuations (sing. ta‘ayyun) of the Absolute Existence 
in them (ze. in their forms). Because every one of the reali- 
ties is distinct from the other, and each one of them contains 
all its future states to be manifested in sequential order, His 
selfrevelations in them are never repeated in the same 
forms. This further manifestation of the Absolute Existence 
in the lower degrees of the ontological levels takes place by 
means of another effusion of His existence called the holy 
effusion (al-fayd al-mugaddas) . 

Thus far we have summarized in brief the ontological 
levels of the first to the third determinations of the Absolute 
Existence, which correspond to the second, third, and 
fourth degrees of existence. These are the degrees of Unity, 


306 Some realities have a negative nature; they have no manifesta- 
tion-forms that can actualize them into external existence. See 
chapter VI, pp. 258-259. S 
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of the Names and Attributes, and of the Permanent 
Archetypes. Each of these degrees, like the first pnor to 
them, is characterized by having aspects of intenority and 
exteriority. It is at the stage of the exterior aspect of the 
fourth degree, that of the archetypes, that the holy effusion 
takes place. The following diagram follows in sequence the 
one shown on page 274 above: 


The Most Holy Effusion 


Interior 
The Divine Unity 1 st Determination 
2nd Degree 
Exterior 
Interior 
The Names & Attributes ; 2nd determination 
3rd Degree 
L Exterior 
Interior 
The Permanent Archetypes 3rd Determination 
4th Degree | 
— Exterior 


The Holy Effusion 


The contents of this holy effusion of existence at the stage of 
the exterior aspect of the archetypes, and in relation to the 
interior aspect, are the passive recipients of all potentialities 
inherent in the permanent archetypes, whose future states 
are consecutively being actualized through the mediacy of 
the exterior aspect of the archetypes (at-a'‘yan al-khariiyyah) . 
Since the interior aspect of the permanent archetypes are 
active detgrminants of all possible existents in relation to 
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what is consequent to them, the corresponding exterior 
aspect of the archetypes, which are passive recipients of what 
is antecedent to them, contains all the passive, contingent, 
and creaturely manifestations of the Absolute Existence. In 
relation to what is consequent to them, however, the exteri- 
or aspect of the archetypes are active evolvers of the actual- 
ization of the potentialities inherent in the permanent 
archetypes in accordance with the requirements of all their 
future states, each actualization following upon another in 
consecutive order such that each one is something similar, 
something different, something new from the one preced- 
ing it. 3°? This level marks the fourth determination of the 
Absolute Existence, which corresponds to the fifth depree of 


existence. The sixth and last degree of existence is Che level 
of the fifth determination of the Absolute [existenec. Has the 
manifestation in detail of the preceding depree and is the 


realm of the empirical world, the world of sense and sensi 
ble experience wherein contingency (zmkan) is the invari 
able condition.°°° The diagram below follows in sequence 
the one on page 279 above. 


The Holy Effusion 


Interior 
The Exterior Archetypes 4th Determination 
5nd Degree 

Exterior 

Interior 
The Empirical World 5th determination 
ord Degree 

Exterior 


307 See chapter VI, pp. 254-255. 

308 See also Jami, Nagd al-Nusis, pp.29-30, and the Persian text on 
pp. 3031. On ‘contingency’, see the elaboration of its meaning 
in our interpretation of majaz, below, pp. 292-295. 
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We said earlier that the Names and Attributes of divin- 
ity require their realities to be realized in their respective 
manifestation-forms (mazahir, sing: mazhar).°°9 From the lin- 
guistic point of view mazhar means ‘locus of manifestation, 
not of the thing manifested’; it is like a mirror which is the 
locus of the image, not of the possessor of the image. Thus 
the manifested thing is not contained in the locus of mani- 
festation. From the metaphysical point of view mazhar refers 
to the form (surah) of a thing, whether it be in the intelligi- 
ble or sensible realms of existence. The intelligible and the 
sensible refer to the realms of the permanent archetypes 
and the exterior archetypes respectively. In this sense, and 
with reference to the forms of the intelligible world, the per- 
manent archetypes are the manifestation-forms in which are 
reflected the essential perfections of the Ultimate Reality 
that are being projected by the most holy effusion of exis- 
tence in His first self-revelation (tajalhk dhatz) . These essen- 
tial perfections are encompassed in His Names, whose 
reflections appear as ‘Images’ in the forms of the permanent 
archetypes. Similarly, the exterior archetypes are the mani- 
festation-forms of the permanent interior archetypes, 
through which are further projected, by means of the holy 
effusion of existence in His second self-revelation (tajallz 
shuhudi), the concomitants arising out of the forms of His 
Namics. Their necessary effects become the visible world. 
Just as the two types of manifestation-form correspond to 
the two forms of His self-manifestation,3!° so they also cor- 
respond, in their existential evolvement, to the causal effects 
of His principal Names ‘ the interior’ (al-batin) and ‘the 
exterior’ (al-zahir), ‘the first’ (alawwal) and ‘the last’ (at 


308 See above, pp.278-279. 

310 Le the manifestation in the invisible, the realm of the Essence 
(tajall dhati); and the manifestation in the visible world of 
concrete existential entities (tajallt shuhudi, cr tajallt wujudi). 
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akhir) 311 On the analogy of the mirror, we see that what 
becomes manifest in the locus of manifestation (mazhar) is 
the form, not the essence or the thing itself. However, the case 
of the Absolute Existence is different in that all whose man- 
ifestations are identical with the loci wherein they are mani- 
fested, and in all such loci, He is manifested in His own 
Essence.3!* Here mazhar is not a real separate locus in union 
(2tizhad), as it were, with the Absolute Existence manifested 
by it; nor is the Absolute Existence immanent (hulu) in it, 
for the mazhar does not in itself exist separately for Him to be 
in union with it, or to be immanent in it. The mazhar in itself 
is something in the interior condition of Being (2.¢. datzn); it 
is essentially non-existent (ma‘dum bi al-dhat) . So the mazhar 
is in reality the quality of the “being-manifest’ (zuwhur), it is 
not a real and separate ‘theatre’ or ‘place’ of manifestation. 
Now the becoming manifest (izhdar) of a thing is its becom- 
ing distinct from another, or its becoming a défferentia. As we 
said earlier with reference to realities, it is due to the essen- 
tial property of distznctness inherent in each Divine Attribute 
that a reality from among the infinite realities of the Divine 
Names becomes manifest. The mazhar, then, is constituted 
by the Divine Attributes.3!5 In the same way that the attrib- 
utes are identical with the Essence in reality, but superadded 
to it in thought,3!4 so that the mazhar constituted by the 


311 See chapter VI, pp. 259-264. 

312 Lawéa'th, op.cit. p.36. By ‘loci’ is meant the permanent arche- 
types. : 

313 The realities or essences subsisting in God’s mind (z.e. the pos- 
sibles, the permanent archetypes) are in reality God’s 
Attributes (e.g. knowledge, will, power, etc.) and Names (e.g. 
knowing, willing, powerful, ec.). Although the Attributes are 
not existent in the concrete sense, they nonetheless subsist in 
the Divine consciousness as realities and are subjective to Him, 
while the Names become the modes of existence. 

314 We do not mean, by the expression: ‘superadded to it in 
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Attributes is in reality also constituted by the Essence in a 
certain respect, usually referred to here as the Truth (al- 
haqq), in that way too is the Truth, as Absolute Existence, 
what constitutes His modes of existence, for the modes do 
not have separate, independent existences seeing that He is 
their real existences and their real essences. Tne Truth, in 
virtue of His infinite Names and Attributes, sees Himself as 
though in infinite and different mirrors, each reflecting a 
different aspect of His Being, thus producing a variegated 
multiplicity of images without impairing the absolute 
Oneness of His Being.°! Our reference to the ‘different 
aspects of His Being’ as analogous to the many mirrors with 
their differing potentialities is an allusion to the real and 
individual essences in the interior, intelligible world of the 
archetypes, whence they are projected and evolved in the 
exterior, sensible archetypes to become the world of con- 
crete things. Now, in the case of the mirror, it is the form, 
not the essence of the beholder, that is reflected; but in the 
case of the mazhar of the Truth, He is Himself the manifes- 
tation-form by which He is manifested in His own Essence - 
He is Himself, as it were, at once the mirror and the face. 
The Truth appears in each and every individual essence in 
accordance with the nature of that essence, so that while it is 
truc the He is manifested by that essence, yet that essence, 
by virtue of its inherent potentiality, limits the Truth accord- 
ing to its own nature.3!© So each and every manifestation- 
form is the Truth as manifested according to that form, not 
the Truth as He ts in His absoluteness. Thus, while the Truth 
is identical with His manifestation-form the latter is not 
identical with Him, for it cannot be said that there is 


thought’, what the philosophers understand by the same 
expression which they also use. For a clarification of this see 
below, pp.310~312. 

See Jami, ALDurrah alFakhirah, pp. 10-11:24. 

See AlDurrah alFakhirah, pp.30-31:58. 
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absolutely no distinction whatever in the ontological condi- 
tion of the. Truth and His multiple and variegated individu- 
ations. There is, first, the distinction of essential priority and 
posteriority between the Truth and His manifestations and 
individuations. His being the Truth in His absoluteness is 
prior to His being His manifestation and individuation, and 
thus existence in reality pertains to what is prior. Secondly, 
there is the distinction of absoluteness and limitedness 
between them respectively!” Similarly, the distinction 
between the interior, intelligible mazhar and the exterior, 
sensible mazhar is in terms of the former being absolute 
(mutlaq) and the latter limited (mugayyad), and indeed also 
in terms of the priority-posteriority relationship such as we 
have described in the case of éushkik.3'® So the Truth is 
revealed in the manifested existence, and His manifestation- 
forms that reveal Him are His qualities. Said in another way, 
He is the One ‘substance’ (‘ayn wahid), his manifestation- 
forms are the ‘accidents’ accessory to Him. Taken in rela- 
tion to their Source they have reflected upon them the light 
of existence. The metaphor of light brings to mind the 
attendant shadow. 

That which is ‘other’ than God in His aspect as the 
Absolute Existence, by which is meant the world of created 
things, is in relation to God analogous to shadow in relation 
to a person, so that in this sense the world is as it were the 
shadow of God.3!9 For there to be a shadow there must be 
three things: a person who casts the shadow; a place or locus 
where the shadow is cast; and light whereby the shadow is 
cast. The person here symbolizes the Truth; the place or 
locus symbolizes the possible essences (al-a‘yan al-mumkinal) 
or the permanent archetypes (ata'yan al-thabitah); and the 


317 Sharh Fusiis, p.l4l. 

318 Chapter VI, pp.245~246. 

319° Fusiis al-Hikam, ed. Abu al- ‘Ala ‘Afifi, Cairo, 1365/1946, 2 
parts bound in |, pt. 1, p. 101. 
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light symbolizes the Divine Name ‘the manifest’ (at-zahir) 370 
Light, as al-Ghazali says,3?! is by itself visible and makes other 
things visible. Indeed, God is the Real Light, the Source of 
all the grades of lights which are, in relation to His Light, 
metaphorical in nature.3** The Divine Name ‘the light’ (al- 
nur) points in fact to the Divine Name ‘the manifest’, for like 
light God is by Himself manifest and brings others into man- 
ifestation (al-zahir fi nafsihi al-muzhir li ghayrihi).>*° Now the 
‘others’ that are brought into manifestation are the possible 
essences (mumkinai) which are in themselves mere poten- 
tialities having no actual existence, and which are essential- 
ly in the darkness of non-existence (zulmah ‘adamiyyah), but 
which are nonetheless established as intelligibles in the 
Divine knowledge.**4 The term ‘darkness’ (zudmah) alludes 
to the nature of the shadow, for all shadows are dark and 
nothing could be darker than the darkness of non-existence. 
Just as in the case of a phenomenal shadow, if there were no 
light to project it and no place where it can be cast, the shad- 
ow would remain in non-existence; it would remain a poten- 
tiality inherent in the phenomenal being or thing and would 
never emerge into actuality. So in tike manner, the possible 
essences in their darkness of non-existence, which in this 
case also ineans their being enveloped in mystery, are poten- 


"20 Sharh Fusus, p. 138. 

321 Mishkat al-Anwar, ed. Abi al- ‘Ala ‘Afifi, Dar alQawmiyyah li al- 
Tiba ‘ah wa al-Nashr, Cairo, 1383/1964, pp.4—5. 

322 Ibid, pp.16-18; on the various grades of lights see pp.4-16. 

323 See al-Ghazali, ALMagsad al-Asna fi sharh ma‘ani Asma’ Allah al- 
Husna, ed. Fadlou Shehadi, Dar al-Mashriq, Beirut, 1971, 
p.157; his commentary on the Divine Name al-nir 
(pp.157-158); also his commentaly on the Divine Names al 
zahir atbatin, pp.147-150. Sharh Fusis, p.133. Also al-Razi on 
Names in his Lawami‘ al-Bayyinat sharh Asma’ Allah wa al-Sifat, 
pp. 1 8-26; 347. 

324 Fusus, pp.101-102. 
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tialities established in the Divine consciousness. They are the 
essential perfections (kamalat dhatiyyah) that constitute the 
Divine Names and Attributes. Only when the light of His 
Essence is projected upon them that the shadows they cast 
consutute the permanent archetypes, so that the archetypes 
represent the ‘place’ or manifestation-form (mazhar) of the 
shadow of the Essence. Then through the permanent arche- 
types the essential light is further projected on the forces 
inherent in their nature (ahkam), their necessary repercus- 
sions (lawazim) and concomitants (tawabi') casting as their 
effects (@thar) the second shadow that we call the world. The 
shadow of the Essence is called ‘relative light’ (niir idafz) 325 
Now the possible essences are in themselves not luminous 
because they possess no being. Without the essential light, 
the possible essences do not become essences.226 When the 
Essence manifests itself in the possible essences its shadow 
becomes manifest. The possible essences are like transpar- 
ent glass, so that the shadow of the Essence projected 
through them retains its light-nature. Only when this shad- 
ow of light is further projected to the exterior archetypes (al- 
a'yan al-kharijtyyah) to appear as the world does it acquire its 
dark coloration due to the ‘distance’ from the Source of 
Light. The light itself is pure and colourless, but becomes 
coloured by the colour of the glasses through which it shines 
forth.3?’ This is why the first shadow is called ‘relative light’, 
which is but another name for ‘relative existence ‘ (wujid 
idajt) , for in the terminology of the Sufi metaphysicians light 
is identical with existence.228 


525 See al-Qashani, Sharh Fusiis, p-144; Fusis, p.104. 

326 Please note that the relation of the human intellect to the 
rational imagination, and that the Active Intelligence to the 
human soul, is in a certain respect analogous to this. See fur- 
ther chapter IV, pp. 157; 164-165. 

327 Fustts, pp.102-103. 

328 See Mishkat, p.55; Magsad, p.157, Fusiis, p.102. The relative 
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Thus the world is called ‘shadow’ for two main reasons 
which demonstrate the analogous nature of their reality, 
namely: (1) the shadow has no independent reality; its 
movement is due to its possessor and it has no efficacy to 
bring into existence or to cause nonexistence; it is essential- 
ly non-existence, for its real essence is not itself but its pos- 
sessor; (ii) the reality of the shadow is existential privation of 
light; it does not possess prior existence to which one can 
refer as its reality other than sheer possibility, and it comes 
into existence due to the light that casts it. Its reality, then, is 
other than itself. 

It is clear from what we have explained that there are 
two aspects to the shadow of the Ultimate Reality: the first is 
the essential shadow which becomes manifest to Him as He 
reveals Himself to Himself, and this corresponds to the self- 
manifestation of the Ultimate Reality to His own Essence 
(tajalh dhatz) . The shadow is projected on the interior arche- 
types (ala'yan al-thabitah) which are the forms of the Divine 
Names and Attributes. This projection corresponds to the 
first effulgence of His light, which is the most holy effusion 
(al-fayd al-agdas). The selfrevelations (tajalliyat) and self- 
determinations (ta‘ayyunat) of the Absolute Existence are 
here of an interior nature subjective to Him, and they refer 
to the ontological planes of the first and second determina- 
tlons respectively. This aspect of the shadow of the Absolute 
existence is variously called ‘relative existence’ (wujud ida/ft), 
‘general existence’ (wujud ‘amm), and the ‘breath of the 
Merciful’ (nafas al-rahma@n) in the degree of essential 
Oneness (al-wahdah) in the ontological plane of the first 
determination; and it is called the first shadow, and the per- 


existence (wujud idaft) is identical with the ‘breath of the 
Merciful’ (nafas al-rahman) . See also Kashshaf Istilahat alFunun 
of al-Tahanawi, Khayyat, Beirut, 1966, 6v.,1V, p.938 under at 
zill. 
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manent archetypes (al-a‘yan althabitah) in the degree of 
Unity (al-wahidiyyah) in the ontological plane of the second 
determination. The second aspect of the shadow of the 
Absoiute Existence is what is called the exterior shadow, 
which is the mazhar or manifestation-form of the second 
determination. This shadow is a reflection of the first shad- 
Ow as it is projected in the forms of the interior archetypes, 
and it corresponds to the second effulgence of His light, 
which is the holy effusion (al-fayd al-mugaddas), and to the 
selfrevelations of the Absolute Existence as He goes on 
determinating Himself into ever more concrete forms in 
variety and multiplicity through the exterior archetypes (al- 
ayan alt-kharyiyyah) until finally it assumes the forms of the 
visible world (tajallt shuhudi or tajalla wujtidi). Vhis seconcl 
shadow, being a reflected shadow of the first, is variously 
called the First Intellect (al‘agl al-awwal:), the World of 
Spirits (‘alam al-arwéh), the Perfect Man (alinsan al-kamil) 
and that which is ‘other’ than God (ma siwa Allah). 

We have briefly outlined in the foregoing pages the six 
degrees of existence in descending order from the highest 
to the lowest. It must be always kept in mind, when we speak 
of the ‘descent’ of the Ultimate Reality from the degree of 
pure absoluteness and utter concealment to those of mani- 
festation in the lower degrees of the ontological levels, that 
there is no temporal sequence involved, no distance mea- 
surable in terms of time between the highest and the lowest 
as may be suggested by the mind. Time as we know it only 
arises together with the empirical world of sense and sensi- 
ble experience. The whole creative process of determination 
involved in the varying degrees occurs all at once and con. 
tinuously, for the self-manifesting aspect of the Ultimate 
Reality is perpetually involved in self-revelations and individ. 
uations in different guises in the different degrees and in 
gradations at the various ontological levels, all the while 
remaining always as He was, maintaining His pure and 
absolute Oneness. Thus in spite of His evolvement in the dif. 
ferent ontological modes of His existence, which are modes 
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of being conditioned, first by unrelatedness to anything (& 
shart la shay’) ; then by being indeterminate but free to relate 
to something (/@ &i shart shay’); then by being something (& 
shart shay’), His existence itself is free from being condi- 
tioned by division into absolute existence on the one hand 
and relative existence on the other, even when He is in His 
very Essence and source of such division. By way of analogy, 
and to borrow al-Ghazali’s similitude on the various grades 
of light (Mishkat, p.53), the similitude of the expansion of 
existence in ambiguous gradations in the various ontological 
levels can be apprehended by one who sees the light of the 
moon shining through the window of a house, falling on a 
mirror fixed upon the wall, which reflects the light on to 
another wall facing it, then which in turn is reflected on to 
the floor which becomes illuminated by the light. Here we 
have four grades of light from the lowest to the highest: the 
light upon the floor is consequent on that upon the wall; the 
light on the wall follows from the reflected light in the mir- 
ror; the light in the mirror shines from the radiance of the 
moon; the light radiating from the moon comes from the 
effulgences of the hidden sun. The modes of existence may 
be summarized into four stages: 


(I) The stage of the very Essence itself of the Ultimate 
Reality, which is Existence as it is in itself, exempt from 
all conditions, including that of unconditionality, and 
all relations. Theologically, this is the stage of God as 
He is in Himself, enveloped in utter concealment 
which remains eternally unknown and unknowable 
except to Himself. 

(II) The stage of ‘general existence’ (wujud ‘amm), 
which is that of the Absolute Existence identified by 
Quranic expression as the Truth. This is the stage of 
God in His self-revealing aspect, which is the exterior 
aspect of (I) above. It encompasses the second degree 
of existence as it expands and unfolds itself in initial 
manifestation through the mediacy of the most holy 
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effusion to the first determination, containing within 
itself manifestations of forms opposed to each other of 
all possible existents in the invisible as well as the visi- 
ble worlds. These are the active, necessary, and divine 
manifestations as well as the passive, contingent, and 
creaturely manifestations. It is the manifestation of the 
Essence to itself (tajalli dhati), that is, it is subjective to 
God, in which His essential perfections (kamalat 
dhatiyyah) and predispositions (shu’tin) become mani- 
fest to Him. 

(III) The stage of ‘relative existence’ (wujud idafi), 
which is a further articulation of (II) above. Here the 
Absolute Existence is conditioned by being indetermi- 
nate but free to relate itself to something. It is the 
stage of Oneness that is already pregnant with infinite 
possibilities of self-diversification; the stage of the 
Unity of the Many (wahidiyyah), wherein the Ultimate 
Reality is qualified by Names and Attributes whose 
forms are the permanent archetypes established in His 
consciousness. This stage encompasses the ontological 
levels of the second and third determinations corre- 
sponding to the third and fourth degrees of existence. 
It is also identified as the stage of the ‘unfolded exis- 
tence’ (wujitd munbasit) sometimes also called the 
‘breath of the Merciful’ (nafas al-rahman) and the ‘rel- 
ative light’ (ndr idaft). The metaphor of Light (mir), 
which is often used to describe stage (II) above, is here 
reflected as images in innumerable and different mir- 
rors (ze. the permanent archetypes) which in turn are 
reflected in corresponding mirrors in the lower 
degrees of the ontological levels (i.e the exterior 
archetypes). The expansion of existence from the 
level of the permanent archetypes to that of the exte- 
nor archetypes is effected through the mediacy of the 
second effusion of existence, the holy effusion. 

(IV) The stage of ‘comprehensive existence’ (wujiid 
jamz’), which is the stage of the empirical world, the 
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world of sense and sensible experience. Here the real- 
ity of existence is diversified into particular and indi- 
vidual entities, or into its manifold and variegated 
modes. This stage encompasses the fourth and fifth 
determinations of the Absolute Existence correspond- 
ing to the fifth and sixth degrees of existence. 


The ontological status of that which is ‘other’ than 
God (ma siwa Allah), that is, both the invisible as well as the 
visible worlds, consists of existential relations arising from 
their ‘moments’ of being ‘related to’ the effusion of exis- 
tence. The existence of each such thing is then discontinu- 
ous and momentary. Indeed its existence is simultaneous 
with its non-existence; and our recognizing it as having an 
‘essence’ and as a specific, individual ‘thing’ having appar- 
ent continuance in existence is in reality attributed to its 
quiddity which exists only in the mind when the mind con- 
siders it (2.e. 2‘tibart). Its discontinuous nature means that it 
in each ‘moment-of-itself’ has no existence in the real sense 
—that is, in the sense that it endures in some sort of dura- 
tion in each moment-of itself. But the fact that it has no real 
existence does not mean that it is something illusory. Indeed 
its momentary existence has an ontological status, the more 
so when the semblance of existential continuity is attained 
by its continuous renewal. It is then something non-eternal 
(muhdath), something that was new, that existed newly, for 
the first time, not having been before, something recently 
originated, so that it is “evernew’. At each moment of its 
renewal, it is not the same thing as the one that precedes it, 
but a new thing at its every appearance and disappearance 
and reappearance in an eternal process. The process itself 
may be described as the same throughout, but the contents of 
the process—that is, the worlds in which the process involves 
and by which the process is involved—are not the same: 
every one of the things at each consecutive moment of its 
renewal is similar to the preceding other, and since every sin- 
' gle manifestation in the process is new, every manifestation 
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is different from the other. 

In this way, and due to the fact that all are involved in 
the continuous process of renewal, there is no real existence 
to anything but to God alone. Thus only His Aspect 
remains.*“° The annihilation and renewal creative process 
involves all things; not only the universe together with all its 
parts, but even the world of spirits and the archetypal reali- 
ties are continually annihilated and renewed, continually 
appearing and disappearing. But there is a decisive distinc. 
tion between the annihilation and renewal, the appearing 
and disappearing of the realities (haqa%q) and that of the 
worlds that they project. Whereas in the case of the worlds 
they are new every moment, and each new world is a differ- 
ent though similar one in relation to the one preceding it in 
such wise that the worlds are ever perishing, the realities are 
reconstituted, reformulated and made to reappear always in 
the same forms.*° That is why they are referred to as ‘fixed’ 
or ‘permanent’ (thabitah), for it is only because they are thus 
permanently established in the Divine consciousness that 
they can become intelligibles in the Divine knowledge; and 
it is only because of their permanent nature that they can be 
defined as ‘realities’, for in relation to the world that they 
project they are more real than the world. It is in this sense 
that the realities may be considered as ‘substantes’ in rela- 
tion to the world of ‘accidents’. The ontological status of 
that which is ‘other’ than God is that moment of being 
‘related-to’ the Absolute Existence; its real existence is there- 
fore that moment of ‘being-existent’, that moment of being 
‘related-to’ existence, corresponding to stage III above of 
the Absolute Existence called ‘relative existence’, and it is 
called ‘metaphorical existence’ (wujitd majazi). 


329° Qur'an, Al-Qasas (28):28. 

330 Ibn ‘Arabi, Musiis a-Hikam, Cairo, 1946, vol.1, p.124. See also 
al-Oashani Sharh Fusiis, op.cit., p.237; and ibn ‘Arabi, Futuhai 
al-Makktyyah, Cairo, 1972, voll, pp.204:290A. 
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Now hawadith (pl. of hadith) denotes ‘originated 
things’; things that were new, not having been before. The 
root of the term (ie. hadatha) expresses the contrary of 
something prior that has always been (i.e. gaduwma), so that 
the term in its metaphysical sense expresses the contrary of 
what is eternal (gaduma) . Literally kawa@dith means ‘renewed 
things’; things that are ever-new in their occurence such that 
their existence, taken individually, is discontinuous. The 
existence that we predicate of them as being ever-new refers 
both to their temporal (zaman?) as well as their essential 
(dhatz) existence; that is, they have a beginning in time and 
their essences are not self-subsistent. So because they are 
ever-new temporally and essentially, their individual exis- 
tences taken collectively as a series is a ‘happening’ that 
takes place and then ceases to take place. Then their renew- 
al by similars occurs and is repeated perpetually so that we 
see their existence as a whole as continuous. Indeed, exis- 
tence must by nature be continuous in its existing; but exis- 
tence in that real sense belongs only to the Ultimate Reality. 
In the case of the originated things, however, their existence 
is disconunuous even though we perceive the contrary due 
to the perpetual process of the renewal of similars. So what 
we sec is in reality ‘metaphorical’ existence (wujiid majazi). 

A semanuc analysis of the concept of majaz will clarify 
further what is meant by ‘metaphor’ when it is applied to 
existence as it is here. The root jaza refers to something 
‘allowable’, and hence, in the metaphysical or theological 
context to a thing tn potentia or to a ‘possible’ thing; and its 
infinitive noun, jawa@z to ‘possibility’. What is meant by 
‘allowable’ or ‘possible’ here is depicted in the mind when a 
thing passed across from one place (eg. a path, a road) to 
another (e.g. the other side of the path or road) because it 
has become allowable or possible for the thing to actualize 
the passing at the specific time. The active participial. noun 
of jaza: j@%z, is the actual passing taking place. When we 
transfer this meaning to the metaphysical context we imme- 
‘diately perceive the idea that a thing that was possible has, 
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due to the actual creative connection with God effected by 
Him through His Attributes of power and will combined, 
passed over from the stage of potentiality to the stage of 
actuality: from non-existence, into existence. Majaz then 
refers to the occurence of contingency, or the taking place 
of the contingent, that is, the world of contingent being. 
The actualization of what was once potential, even though it 
is an actualization, does not subsist in its actualization; it sim- 
ply passed from non-existence into existence and back to 
non-existence. The actual passing taking place—that is, the 
actualization—is what is termed as 7a 7z, so that when the the- 
ologians refer to ja2z al-wujud they mean precisely this sort 
of transient existence. 

Now the meaning of majaz as metaphor is brought to 
mind when something passes beyond the meaning to which 
it is originally applied, such as for example, to transfer the 
meaning of ‘lion’, originally applied to a beast, beyond the 
beast to a man, calling the brave or courageous man a ‘lion’, 
because of the analogy or connection between the two sens- 
es of the meaning of ‘lion’. The man in reality 1s not a lion, 
but only ikea lion in bravery or courage.*?! When we trans- 
fer the meaning of majaz as metaphor to the metaphysical 
context, what is meant by it is that we have transferred the 
meaning of existence, originally applied to something eter- 
nal and self-subsistent (i.e. to ‘real existence’, wujud haqiq?), 
beyond that to something non-eternal and dependent (i.e. 
to the world of created things), predicating of the existent 
world ‘existence’ because of the analogy or connection 
between the two senses of the meaning of ‘existence’. The 
world in itself does not possess real existence (i.e. eternal 


331 See al-Firiizabadi, AL Qamis al-Muhit, Cairo, 1319AH. 4 vols., 
vol.2, pp.176-77; see also al-Tahanawi, Kashshaf Istilahat al- 
Funiin, Beirut, 1966, 6 vols., vol.1, pp.208-209; 213-217 and 
under al-majaz al-lughawit: istt‘arah, pp.214-217; al-Jurjani in 
his Ta‘nfat, pp.20;214. 
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and self-subsistent existence), but it only looks as if it has 
existence because of its apparent continuance in existence. 
We say ‘looks as if? and ‘apparent’ because, as already 
explained, the actual connection of God with the world 
through His Attributes of power and will combined is dis- 
continuous, and yet it is a process repeated continuously in 
an everlasting sort of way which permits the renewal of sim- 
ilars in the created things, giving them a sense of continu- 
ance in existence. Thus the existence of the world gua world 
is metaphorical (wujitd majaz2), creating in our minds a sem- 
blance of real existence (wujud hagiqi). 

Metaphorical existence is a property, possession, or 
condition (milk) of real existence. The term milk in Muslim 
philosophy is the equivalent of one of the Ten Aristotelian 
Categories (al-maqulat al-‘ashr) ,°°* specifically that of condi- 
tion (échein). Condition here refers to a state of existence, a 
state of existence in possession of a certain mode of existing. 
The way in which the theologians apply the term milk, how- 
ever, is that it is a relationship of possession a body has to the 
covering it has over the whole part of its extension, or over 
a part of it, like the clothing one has on and which one car- 
ries about wherever one goes, in contrast with the house one 
has which one does not so carry about, and which does not 
cover one all the ume the way clothing does. In that sense, 
when metaphorical existence is said to be a milk of real exis- 
(cliice, the meaning is that the coming-into-existence (kawn) 
of contingent things is a property of real existence; and 
property refers to a passing mode of existence which is 
called mawyjiidiyyah. Mawyjiidiyyah means among others: (1) 
condition or state of affairs (ha@lah); (2) coming-into-exis- 
tence (kawn); (3) a series of coming-into-existence (akwan) ; 
(4) ‘is’-ness (kan); (5) the being-existent (mawjud). It also 
means—with reference to the Sun metaphysicians’ perspec- 


- 332 See chapter VI, p. 219, note 237. 
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tive in this matter rather than with that of the philosophers 
and the theologians—the actualized determinations, limita- 
tions, particularizations or individuations of real existence at 
the level of sense and sensible experience. We have said that 
the process of actualization of the possible things is continu- 
ous as formulated in a series of renewals, while the actualiza- 
tion itself of the things is discontinuous. So the actualized 
things—the determinations, limitations, particularizations 
and individuations of real existence—are all the time pass- 
ing away and being replaced continuously by their similars 
giving them in their every part and as a whole a semblance 
of real existence. When we regard the things-in-themselves 
in their moments of actualization at their specific times, 
then we are regarding their moments of ‘being-existent’, 
which are modes of existence; when we regard them in their 
continuance in existence in the aspect of the continuous 
renewal of their similars, then we are regarding the existen- 
tiating act of real existence, the condition or state of real 
existence which is formulated in terms of a necessary rela- 
tionship with metaphorical existence. This necessary rela- 
tionship is one of connection and possession. While the nec- 
essary connection of the two is mutual, the possession is on 
the side of real existence only. Similarly, despite the mutual, 
necessary connection, the need or dependence for exis- 
tence is on the side of metaphorical existence only. With 
respect to the concept of mz/k metaphorical existence is like 
the clothing of real existence. Now the two senses in which 
being-existent is meant reveals that although the same word 
signifies two referents, its meaning in each case is not the 
same because the two referents are not the same: the one 
refers to an eternal, self-subsistent essence, the other to a 
temporal, non-self-subsistent essence. In this lies the basic 
difference between real existence and metaphorical exis- 
tence. Indeed this constitutes a real difference between the 
two, and this difference is further emphasized by the posses- 
sion exercised on the side of the former and which gives the 
latter existence, and by the dependence on the side of the 
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latter for that existence. Thus because existence, which is 
equivocally applied to God as well as to the world, is con- 
ceived as their common element, a temporal as well as essen- 
tial difference must obtain between real existence and 
metaphorical existence, that is, between Necessary 
Existence and Contingent Existence or between the Being 
of God and the being of the world, otherwise they would 
necessarily be identical, or there would be another existence 
duplicaung God’s existence, both of which are impossible. 

The position of the Muslim philosophers (hukama’ 
and the theologians (mutakallimiin) regarding the nature of 
existence and its relation to things, that is, to realities exist- 
ing in the external world independent of the mind, is that 
existence is a general, abstract concept common to all exis- 
tences in the sense generally understood as explained at the 
beginning of this chapter.**3 According to their perspective 
existence is not something that exists objectively, but is 
merely something posited in the mind when externally exis- 
tent things become objects of the mind (2.e 1 %tbar?). 
Existence for them is therefore a conceptual entity to which 
nothing in the external werld corresponds; it is a secondary 
irtelligible. 

Some of the early theologians among the Ash‘ariyyah 
and the Mu‘tazilah maintained that the existence of every- 
(hing, including the existence of God, is identical with its 
essence (dhat) both in the mind and in the external world 
independent of the mind. They did not mean by ‘identical’ 
(‘ayn) a combination of two entities becoming one and the 
same, as they did not recognize any distinction between’ exis- 
tence and quiddity or essence. They meant by ‘identity’ 
‘indisunguishability’, whether in the mind or externally; 
that is, that existence and quiddity or essence is in fact one 
and the same thing viewed sometimes as existence and 


' 333° See above p.267. 
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sometimes as quiddity. Therefore, according to their per- 
spective, there is not in the external world something which 
is the quiddity, and something else subsisting in it which is 
existence; rather, in the external world, and in the mind, 
there is only the same ‘something’ viewed differently at dif. 
ferent times, sometimes named by the word ‘existence’, 
sometimes named by the word ‘quiddity’ or ‘essence’.334 We 
have already pointed out that the above-mentioned position 
of the early theologians with regard to the nature of exis- 
tence and its relation to quiddity is untenable.3%5 The later 
theologians, however, affirmed a distinction between exis- 
tence and quiddity or essence maintaining that existence is 
a conceptual entity rationally divided into portions that are 
superadded to externally existent objects whose quiddities 
are real entities. In our present brief summary of the posi- 
tion of the theologians regarding the nature of existence 
and its relation to quiddity, we refer here to that of the later 
theologians. 

The position of the philosophers, insofar as it con- 
cerns existence being a single, general and abstract concept 
common to all existences, is the same as that of the theolo- 
gians; but they differed with the theologians concerning 
existence at the level of external reality. They maintained 
that at the level of external reality existence is not something 
rationally divided into portions corresponding to quiddities 
which are the really existent entities as the theologians main-. 
tained, but that there is a real multiplicity of existences, not 
through specific difference, but through being in them- 
selves multiple. Thus according -to them existences differ 
from one another essentially, each being an independent 
entity. They are dissimilar realities (haga’iqg mukhtalifah) 
existing in the external world independent of the mind, and 


334 ALDurrah alfakhirah, pp.2-3; para 5 and 6. 
335 See chapter VI, p. 232, and note 262. 
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which the mind posits as portions of the general, abstract 
concept of existence due to its being rationally multiplied 
and divided as such (2.e. as portions) solely because of their 
being ascribed to the quiddities which are their substrata. In 
reality, then, the portions of existence are superadded in the 
mind to the existences with dissimilar realities and are there- 
fore external to them.°°6 The existence of God, the 
Necessary Existence, which is idenucal with His essence, is 
one of these dissimilar realities.**’ 


The positions of the theologians and the philosophers 
as outlined so far may be represented thus: 


I. Theotogians 2. Philosophers 
(a) Single concept of (a) Single concept of 
existence common to existence common to all 
all existences; existences; 
(b) Portions of (b) Portions of 
(a) individuated (a) individuated through 
through attribution attribution to quiddi- 
to (c); ties(c); 
(c) Quiddities which are (d) Particular existences 
their substrata. as dissimilar realities. 


rom the foregoing gist of the positions of the theolo- 
gians and the plilosophers regarding the nature of exis- 
tence and its relation to quiddities we derive three things: 
(1) the general, abstract concept of existence common to all 
existences; (2) its portions individuated through its attribu- 
tion to quiddities; (3) particular existences which are dis- 
similar realities. Existence as in (1) above is essential to and 
inherent in (2), but both (1) and (2) are external to (3). 
Particular existence is identical with the essence in the case 


336 Al-Durrah al-Fakhirah, pp.2-4; para 6. 
337 See Jami’s Hawashi on the Durrah, ibid; pp.54-55; para.5(1). 
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of God, the Necessary Existence, but superadded and extet 

nal in the case of everything else.*°® As regards the position 
of the Ash‘ari theologians, they maintained a complete idcn- 
lity of existence and essence or quiddity at all levels, that is, 
at the conceptual level as well as at the level of external real- 
ity. As for the later theologians, they considered (a) and (b) 
above to be conceptual, and (c) to be real. Similarly, the 
philosophers considered (a) and (b) to be conceptual, and 
(c) considered as (d) to be real. 

With regard to the position of the Sifi metaphysicians 
(suftyyah), they maintained that just as it is possible for this 
general, abstract concept of existence (i.e. (a) above) to be 
superadded in the mind to God and to all particular exis- 
tences with dissimilar realities (d), it is also possible for it to 
be superadded in the mind to a single, absolute and existent 
Reality which is the reality of the Necessary Existence. 
Whereas this superadded concept would be something exist- 
ing in the mind, its substratum would be an extramental, 
real existent which is the reality of existence.°°9 

The position of the Safi metaphysicians may be repre- 
sented thus: 


(a) Single concept of existence common to all exis- 
LENnCes, 

(b) Portions of (a) individuated through attribution 
to (c) considered as (d); 

(e) Absolute Existence (wujud mutlag) ; 

(f) Particular existences (wujudat khassah) considered 
as modes of (e). 


For the metaphysicians, then, existence at the levels of (a), 
(b), (c) and (d) is nothing but a mental entity having no cor- 


386. ALDurmah, p.3. para.7. 
339 Ibid., pp.3—4; para.8. 
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responding existence at the level of external reality. Only (e) 
and (f) are considered real. In this respect, a gloss in Jami’s 
Nagqd al-Nusus makes their position clear: 


440 


342 


343 


Existence (a-wujud), according to the philosopher 
(al-hakim) and the theologian (almutakallim), is acci- 
dental ( ‘@rid)349 to quiddities (al-mahiyyat) and reali- 
ties (haga 2q), and quiddities and realities are substrata 
(ma‘rudat) for existence. But according to the verifier 
(al-muhaqgiq)**! and the unitarian (al-muwahhid) 3? 
existence is the substratum (ma‘rud), while the deter- 
mined and limited existents (almawjudat  al- 
mugayyadah) are accidental to it by virtue of attribu- 
tion (alidafah) and relation (alnisbah).*"° Between 
them*"4 is a great difference (bawn baid). In view of 
this, the theologians and the philosophers are led to 
the position that the Absolute Existence (alwujiid at 
mutlaqg) does not have external existence (wujud ft al- 
khary), but only has mental existence (wujud dhihni) ; 
it is a universal entity (amr kulk), a general concept 
(‘a@mm) which becomes existent by way of its singulars 
(afrad). The verifying knower (al‘arif al-muhagqiq), 


Thatis, uithering mm quiddities and realities, or occuring to 
them from the outside. 

‘The verifier is one who proves by demonstration. In this case 
it is One who verifies by way of the intuition of existence 
through revelation (kashf} and intuitive experience (dhawg). 
That is, Sufi metaphysicians of the school of the transcendent 
unity of existence (wahdat alzwujua) . 

The hmited or conditioned existents are the “quiddities’ and 
‘realities’ exisung extramentally. Their being-existent is due to 
their attribution and relation to the Absolute Existence which 
is their substratum, and which is also known as wujud idaft. 
The theologians and the philosophers on the one hand, and 
the Sufi metaphysicians of the school of wahdat alwujud on 
the other. 
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however, cleaves to the position that the Absolute 

Existence is existent (mawjiid) > and there is in reali- 

ty no other basic (2.e root) existence (wujud aslan) 

besides it, although it is possible to posit’such a thing 

(z.e. another source of existence) in the mind (ft at 

2‘tzbar). The strange thing is that the philosopher and 

the theologian describe the Absolute Existence saying 
that it is the opposite of the absolute non-existence (al 

‘adam al-mutlag), and that it is the apportioner (al 

mugasstm) for all existents, and that it is pure good 

(khayr mahd), and that itis single (wa@hid) without con- 

trary (dtdd) and like (mathal), and yet they sull say that 

it is non-existent (ma‘dum) in the external world (/2 at- 

kharis) 3% 

The Sufi metaphysicians, then, maintained that in 
addition to existence at the levels of (a), (b), and (c) con- 
sidered as (d), which are all mentally posited, there is some 
other entity because of whose association with quiddities 
((c) considered as (d)) and their being clothed with it, exis- 
tence at the levels of (a) and (b) comes to inhere in them. 
This other entity is the reality of existence.**’ It is the 
Absolute Existence ((e) in the foregoing) ; and the particu- 
lar existences ((f)), which are modes and aspects of the 
Absolute Existence are, in their actualized states, realities 
that correspond to (c) and (d), or (c) considered as (d); 
whereas existence as a secondary intelligible to which noth- 
ing in the external world corresponds is one of its effects. As 
we pointed earlier,3# the Sufi metaphysicians maintained 
thai there is a higher level of existence than even the 
Absolute Existence. The Absolute Existence, in the schema 


345 That is, exists externally. 

346 Nagd al-Nusis, p.21; gloss 5. My translation. 
347) Al-Durrah, Hawashi p.55; 5(2). 

348 See above, pp.268—269. 
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of ontological ‘descent’ of the Ultimate Reality, is already at 
the level of the first determination, whereas the higher level 
of existence we refer to pertains to the very essence and real- 
ity itself of existence at the level of the Essence (aldhat). 
This is the level of existence that is not conditioned by any- 
thing whatever, including that of unconditionality; it is tran- 
scendent from being conditioned even by transcendence, so 
that it is absolutely pure indetermination, and is conse- 
quently unknown and unknowable to our cognition. Their 
position, then, insofar as the reality of existence under dis- 
cussion is concerned, involves four things: (1) Existence as 
absolutely nonconditioned; (2) Absolute Existence, which 1s 
a determination of (1) and is existence in reality; (3) its 
determinations and individuations into particular exis- 
tences, which are its modes and aspects arising from the 
dynamic act of the Absolute Existence; and (4) as a general 
concept rationally divided into portions corresponding to 
quiddities which are also conceptual in nature. This last is 
inapplicable to the previous three. 

Whereas most philosophers and theologians adhere to 
the position that the extramental world of concrete things is 
comprised of composites of essence and existence, out of 
which is formulated their corresponding metaphysics of sub- 
stance and accident, the metaphysicians, on the other hand, 
maintain the reverse of this position: they hold that exis- 
tence is the only reality, and the world of concrete things is 
not a composite of essence and existence at all because 
essence is in reality existence as it occurs in a particularized and 
individualized form. The reality of a thing is its very exis- 
tence as determined into a particular and individual form, 
not its ‘essence’ if ‘essence’ is taken to be something differ- 
ent in substance from existence: there is not ‘something’ to 
which existence is then attributed; existence, as a particular 
and individual mode, is the thing itself. Essence is then a 
mode of existence. The extramental and dissimilar realities 
underlying the multiplicity of things are in fact the self-limi- 


tations and individuations of existence which create in the 
=a 
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mind the notion of ‘essences’—‘quiddities’ having separate 
ontological reality. In themselves as contemplated by the 
mind, however, the ‘essences’ or ‘quiddities’ are not exter 
nally existent entities—they are only something in the mind. 
Thus, because existence is always in act, the real substance of 
every individual thing is either an individuation of existence 
according to that particular aspect of which the thing is its 
external image, or it is the actual individuation itself of exis- 
tence at that specific time according to the same aspect. 
Consequently each individual thing is either an individua- 
tion of existence, or it is existence itself as individuated 
momentarily in that particular form; it is either existence 
made manifest, or an ‘accident’ of existence thus manifest- 
ed. The manifested ‘accident’ is a quality or existential mode 
of the manifested existence, and although mentally the qual- 
ity Or existential mode is posited as being distinct from the 
thing qualified, it is extramentally identical with it insofar as 
its substance is concerned. This does not necessarily mean 
that existence contains multiplicity, or that it is compound- 
ed’of many things. For existence is not static and passive; it 
is In perpetual movement; a dynamic, creative and systeinat- 
ic process of unfolding itself in gradations from the more 
indeterminate to the more determinate; from the more gen- 
eral to the more particular until it diversifies itself into the 
more and more concrete. This unfolding itself of existence 
is what the metaphysicians call inbisat al-wujitd—the expan- 
sion and pervasion of existence in diversified modes—as 
conceptualized in terms of their metaphysics of the degrees 
of ontological ‘descent’ (tanazzul), determination (ta‘ayyun) 
and individuation (tashakhkhus), and_ self-manifestation 
(tajalh) of Absolute Existence. When the Absolute Existence 
‘descends’,>#° creating out of itself its myriad particulariza- 


“49 The ‘descents’ of Absolute Existence are only mentally posit- 
ed (2‘tbart). In reality the eternal process is not measured in 
terms of time sequence, as we have already stated. 
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tions and individuations, there is all the time only one exis- 
tence, the particularizations and individuations being only 
its many modes. These modalities of existence cannot be 
regarded as having separate ontological reality because their 
real essence is existence. Only the mind posits the modes of 
existence as having separate ontological reality other than 
existence which it regards as ‘essences’ or ‘quiddities’. But 
in reality there is only one existence. 

The world gua world—that is, the ‘essences’ or ‘quid- 
dities’ that comprise the world when considered in them- 
selves as mentally abstracted from existence—is in reality 
nothing; it is something only in the mind. It is nothing not 
only because it is a mere mental construct, but because the 
‘essences’ or ‘quiddities’ that comprise the world together 
with all its parts are, when considered in themselves in their 
extramental state, that is, as modes of existence, ‘accidental’ 
in their nature and, therefore, do not endure two moments 
of time, in such wise that they are perpetually ‘lost’ to exis- 
tence. What the mind perceives as the world possessed of 
existence and continuance in existence is actually only a 
menial phenomenon which arises in the mind as a result of 
the rapid succession of similar modes of existence, yet each 
distinct from the other, involved in the dynamic process of 
the unfolding of existence, which modes are abstracted in 
the mind as separate, individual ‘essences’ having continu- 
anee i existence. In their veal nature, however, the mental 
‘essences’ or ‘quiddities’ are the effects of the extramental 
modes of existence. It is only when we consider the 
‘essences’ or ‘quiddities’ in themselves as comprising the 
world together with all its parts that the world is nothing. 
Now by ‘nothing’ is here meant a complete negation or utter 
privation of existence, and this is denoted by the term ‘adam 
mahd, or ‘pure non-existence’. In this sense, the world qua 
world as perceived by the mind in terms of being composed 
of multiple and dissimilar quiddities is absolutely nothing; it 
is pure non-existence. But sometimes ihe term means some- 
thing else, and this only when applied to refer not to the 
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world as perceived by the imagination, but to the permanent 
archetypes or fixed essences (al-a yan al-thabitah) considered 
as things known (ma ‘iimai) in the Divine knowledge or con- 
sciousness wherein they subsist as ontological possibilities 
(mumkinat). In that sense ‘adam mahd does not refer to the 
sort of nothingness characterized by absolute negation or 
privation of existence, but rather to a mode of existence in 
the interior condition (butin) of Being, which is denoted by 
the term ‘adam, or ‘non-existence’, in the sense of some- 
thing not being concretely existent but whose subsistence in 
the interior condition of Being is nonetheless established. 
The qualification mahd or ‘pure’, when ‘adam denotes this 
aspect of non-existence, means that the something real sub- 
sisting in the interior condition of Being remains purely in the 
interior condition and cannot essentially become existent exter- 
nally or concretely actualized. What of that reality that can 
become existent externally or actualized concretely are its 
forces conforming with its nature (ahkam), its concomitants 
(lawazim) and effects (athar), which become externalized 
and evolve into exterior existence in accordance with the 
inherent potentiality or preparedness (isti‘dad asi), i.e. the 
future state, of the particular reality. Thus what is in the con- 
dition of pure non-existence, as referring to this aspect of 
non-existence, pertains to a mode of possibility (imkan), and 
it is the same as possible existence (wujiid mumkin) 259 The 
possible things (aimumkindat) are in this sense the realities 
(haqa iq) subsisting in God’s mind, wherein they appear as 
the forms of the Divine Names that come under the circum- 


9° The metaphysicians, unlike the theologians, mean by ‘possi- 
ble’ existence an objective possibility; something subsisting in 
the interior condition of Being before being qualified by 
external existence. Although this seems somewhat like the 
philosophers’ notion of objective possibility, it is in fact dis- 
tinct from that of the philosophers. Cf. chapter VI, pp. 
257-258. 
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spective sway of the principal Name al-zahir, the outwardly 
manifest, and by virtue of which can receive the effulgences 
(sing. fayd) that evolve them, in terms of their forces, effects 
and concomitants, to outward manifestation and external 
existence. Thus when we consider the mentally posited 
‘essences’ or ‘quiddities’ in their real nature—that is, not as 
they exist in the mind, but as they exist extramentally—as 
the perpetually unfolding existence presenting itself in 
diversified modes and in similar series, then the world that 
they comprise is not nothing. Indeed, that it creates in the 
mind the notion of innumerable, separate and dissimilar 
‘quiddities’ demonstrates that there is something about the 
world qua itself, and independent of the mind, that is not 
nothing. A thing as regarded by the mind when it contem- 
plates the thing’s ‘whatness’ (mahiya) creates in the mind 
the notion of ‘quiddity’ (mahiyyah).°°’ This ‘quiddity’ is, as 
we have recurrently said, nothing in itself but a mental phe- 
nomenon. But when the thing is considered in terms of * 
that by which it is it’ (ma bihi al-shay’ huwa huwa) °°? then it 
is no longer considered merely as a mental phenomenon, 
but also as an existent reality independent of the mind.) 
This latter concept of mahiyyah denotes the constitutent 
determinant of a thing, but here it does not mean ‘quiddity’ 
in the sense of something essentially other than existence to 
which existence is then superadded as a attribute; here it 
means the ‘real essence’ (‘ayn), the ‘very self” (nafs) or real- 
ity (hagigah) that makes the thing what it is.°°* In this latter 
case the thing is in reality a mode of existence. There is not, 
as we have said, something essentially other than existence 
to which existence is attributed; existence (2.é. as a particular 


351 See chapter VI, p.248 (1); and the diagram on p. 250, 
Mahiyyah I. 

892 See ibid., p.248 (2). 

353 See ibid., pp.241 fol., p.250, Mahiyyah 1. 

‘ 354 Cf. ibid., pp.236; 233-234. 
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mode) is the very thing itself. 

Muslim philosophers, theologians and metaphiysicuins 
are agreed that God, the Necessary Existence, ts One in 
essence; no division in His Essence, whether in the imayina 
tion, in actuality, or in supposition is possible; no plurality o1 
duality inheres in it. There is no multiplicity in Him; He is 
not a locus of qualities, nor a thing portioned and divisible 
into parts, nor is He compounded of constitutent ele- 
ments,**> for such things come under the category of bodies 
limited by boundaries, and hence they are originated, and 
that is inconsistent with His being the Necessary Existence. 
But the theologians and the philosophers disagree on the 
nature of the Oneness; whether it is absolutely One in all 
aspects as the philosophers maintain, or whether it is One to 
which real attributes are superadded as the theologians 
affirm. On this problem the position of the metaphysicians 
approximates that of the theologians in a certain respect, 
and that of the philosophers in another, although it is not 
quite the same as that of either of them, seeing the existen- 
tialist basis on which the metaphysicians establish themselves 
as opposed to the essentialist bases on which the theologians 
as well as the philosophers erect their respective positions. 

The theologians say that God possesses real and eter- 
nal Attributes superadded to His Essence, both in the mind 
and externally, so that God knows through knowledge, wills 
through will, and exercises power through power, and so on 
with the rest of the attributes. They contend, against the 
views of the Mu‘tazilah and the philosophers, that if knowl- 
edge, will, and power are identical with the Essence, then it 
would follow that knowledge, will and power are also ident- 
cal with one another, and that this conclusion leads to many 


355 That which has parts, when the parts are in composition 
together, is a thing compounded, when the parts are separat- 
ed from one another, is a thing portioned or divided. 
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absurdities.3°© Neither are the Attributes to be taken merely 
as synonymous terms describing the Essence according to its 
modes or states (ahwal); they are real and eternal, distinct 
from one another and more so from the Essence. Their real- 
ity and eternity do not necessarily imply the existence of a 
plurality of eternals in the Divine Essence, for the Attributes 
are not separate essences ‘in’ God, nor do they give rise to 
eternal essences ‘outside’ of God; they subsist in God and 
are inseparable from Him, but they are dependent upon 
Him while He is not dependent upon them. The Essence 
must be taken together with its Attributes as one entity, and 
since the Essence is eternal and without any efficient cause 
for its existence, so are its Attributes eternal and without any 
efficient cause for their existence. The term ‘God’ could not 
be predicated of an essence denuded of Attributes, as it 
points to the essence and the attributes together. The 
Attributes are not God, nor are they other than God, in the 
sense that the word ‘other’ denoting the Attributes is not to 
be taken to mean that their existence is possible to the exclu- 
sion of the Essence in relation to them. Thus while the the- 
ologians affirm that the Divine Unity (al-tawhid) is far exalt- 
ed above composition, the kind of composition that can be 
proved by rational methods is to be incompatible with the 
essence of the Necessary Existence, they yet maintain that it 
is not an absolute simplicity.*97 


396 Cf. al-Shahrastani, Kitab Nihayat al-Igqdam fi ‘Ilm al-Kalam, ed. A. 
Guillaume, London, 1934, ch.I, and pp. 238-267. 

397 For their details and argument, see al-Ghazali’s AL/gtisad fi al- 
Mtgad., eds.A.Cubukecu & H.Atay, Nur Matbaasi, Ankara, 1962, 
pp.129-139; 139-141;142-157; Tahafut, pp.40-48; ‘Adud al- 
Din ‘Abd al-Rahman al-lji, A-Mawagqi/ fi ‘Ilm al-Kalam, ‘Alam al- 
Kutub, distributed by Maktabah al-Mutanabbi, Cairo, and 
Maktabah Sa‘d al-Din, Damascus [n.d.]; pp.279-296; Sa‘d al- 
Din al-Taftazani, Sharh al-‘Aga7%d., Dar al-Kutub al-’Arabiyyah 
al-Kubra, Cairo, 1335, pp.69-77. 
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The philosophers, on the other hand, maintain that 
the Divine Unity is absolute simplicity. No duality or multi- 
plicity inheres in Him. He is not subject to division into 
quantity, principle, or in definition, this last because He has 
no genus nor specific difference. He is knowing, willing, and 
powerful not by knowledge, will, and power, for His attrib- 
utes are the very Essence itself. Thus His Essence, with 
respect to its connection with things known, is described as 
‘knowing’; and with respect to its connection with things 
willed, is described as ‘willing’; and with respect to its con- 
nection with things over which He has power, is described as 
‘powerful’. They insist that the Essence is One in all respects, 
such that it can have no Attributes inhering in it. This, they 
contend, would involve the Essence in either a duality or a 
multiplicity. So they deny Attributes altogether, maintaining 
that Attributes exist only in the mind and not in external 
reality.>°° 

The metaphysicians agree with the theologians that 
the Essence possesses real Attributes which are multiple and 
superadded to it, but differ from them in that the Attributes 
are multiple and superadded to the Essence only in intellec- 
tion, or in thought, and not externally. Furthermore, they 
maintain that these Attributes are manifestations of His 
Essence in the external world appearing as separate and 
concrete, existential entities. Their affirmation that the 
Attributes are multiple and superadded to the Essence in 
intellection only, and not also externally as the theologians 
maintain, would seem to imply that the metaphysicians in 
fact agree with the philosophers in denying their reality. For 
the philosophers say that the Attributes are multiple and 
superadded to the Essence only in the mind, and that in 


358 AlIsharat, vol.], pp.44-45; 49-50; Metaphysica, ch.13, 21; 
Tahafut, pp.40 fol; Sharh al-‘Aqaid, pp.60, 69-71; at-Mawagqif 
p.279; Kitab al-Milal wa al-Nihal of al-Shahrastani, 2nd.ed. 
Beirut, 1395/1975, 2V., vol II, p.182. 
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reality the Attributes are the very Essence itself, not in the 
sense that there is an Essence having Attributes and that the 
two of them are united as one entity, but in the sense that 
the Essence has in reality no Attributes at all, the latter exist- 
ing only in the mind. What they mean by ‘existing in the 
mind’ is existing only as a concept (mafhum). What the meta- 
physicians mean by ‘intellection’ (ta‘agqul), however, is not 
the same. The difference between essence and attribute, 
with respect to concept, is that the two concepts, of essence 
and of attribute, refer to two different things, but that what 
they are true of is the same, that is, the very essence itself. 
For the philosophers conceive the Essence as real whereas 
the Attributes of the Essence are only in the mind; so what 
the concept of the Essence is true of is in reality the Essence 
itself, and what the concept of Attributes is true of—since 
Attributes are only in the mind—is also in reality the same 
F’'ssence. But the metaphysicians mean that just as the con- 
cept of the attribute differs from that of the essence, so do 
what the two concepts are true of differ from one another: 
what the attribute is true of is not the same as what the 
essence is true of. What God’s knowledge is true of is thus 
not the Essence itself, but the Essence in a certain respect. The 
Essence, as we have explained earlier,*°9 is characterized by 
two aspects: the interior, selfconcealing aspect (al-batin), 
and the exterior, selfrevealing aspect (al-zahir). The first 
aspect is that of absolute, essential Oneness (ahadiyyah 
mullagah), transcendent in itself, unknowable except to 
itself. The second aspect is also that of Oneness, (wahdah) 
but a oneness in which there is already adumbrated the 
latent possibilities of articulation in multiple and diverse 
forms. When in this second aspect God, as the Necessary 
Existence, contemplates Himself and is conscious of His 
essential perfections (kamalat dhatryyah), the first effusion of 


359 See above, pp.271 fol. 
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existence takes place (2. alfayd al-agdas). The contents of 
this effusion of existence are the forms of the Divine Names 
and Attributes which are, in their emergence in His act of 
existence, identical with Him, and yet also something differ- 
ent as well. They are different in the sense that in this first 
selfcontemplation, there is already adumbrated in His 
Essence the latent forms of His perfections that require real- 
ization in the realms of contingency. Then in a second self- 
contemplation, He reveals Himself to Himself in their forms 
such that their essences (al-a‘yan) become manifest to Him 
as distinct realities (haga 1g). The Attributes take their rise at 
this level of Divine self-contemplation. This ‘descent’ (tanaz- 
zul), or effusion of His existence, from the degree of His 
absoluteness (zé/ag) to that of determination (lagayyud), that 
is, the first determination, occurs in the interior condition 
of Being, that is, in God’s mind. The Attributes and their 
realities are thus inseparable from Him, that is, they remain 
as intelligibles in Him, and what become separate and con- 
tingent are their forces, concomitants or effects which arc 
actualized externally as the self-unfolding existence expands 
over them in a second effusion of existence (ze. al-fayd al- 
mugaddas) °°! The Attributes, then, are not the Essence 
itself, but the Essence in a certain respect; that is, in a cer- 
tain aspect, relation, or facet of itself as it qualifies itself in 
their forms. The difference, therefore, exists not only in our 
minds, but in God’s mind or consciousness at the level of 
God’s cognitive manifestation of Himself to Himself where- 
in the Attributes appear as ideal realities, the permanent 
archetypes or fixed essences.*©? The metaphysicians, then, 


360 They are identical in respect of existence and reality, but are 
different in respect of determination and individuation. 

361 Here the self-unfolding existence is identified as the “breath of 
the Merciful’ (nafas al-rahman), i.e. the ‘relative existence’ 
(wujud tdaft) . 

382 See ALDurrah alfakhirah, 12:27; 13:2~29;Hawashi, 62:19-20; 
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agree with the theologians that Cod possesses real Attributes 
superadded to His Essence; but they also agree with the 
philosopheis that the Essence (and here the metaphysicians 
mean the Essence at the level of absolute Oneness where not 
even a trace of multiplicity is discernible) is One in all 
respects; and that from what is really One there can proceed 
only one effect. The theologians, as we have seen, affirm of 
Him attributes superadded to His Essence both in the mind 
and externally, so that even though He is asserted by them 
as being far exalted above composition, His Unity is not real- 
ly one of absolute simplicity. Since this is their position they 
do not find it impossible fer multiple effects to proceed 
from the One, as their position does not come under the 
principle that from what is really One only one can proceed. 
The metaphysicians affirm the true position in this matter— 
i.e. the principle that from what is absolutely One only one 
effect can proceed—to be that of the philosophers, with 
whom they are in agreement in this case. But they also differ 
in this from the philosophers; whereas the philosophers 
affirm an absolute Oneness in an individuated Essence,3% 
the metaphysicians assert an absolute Oneness in an absolute 
Essence*®4 that becomes individuated at the level of Divinity 
(zlaheyyah) where, as God, He is already invested with Names 
and Attributes. This level, which corresponds to the level of 
the Kirst Principle according to the theologians, does not 
represent absolute Oneness, but is characterized by Unity in 
Multiplicity (wahidiyyah). However, since the metaphysicians 


Sharh al-Durrah, 88:28: Lawa wh, 14(XV) 14-15. Indeed, they 
are realities because of their difference in God’s mind. See also 
Fusus, pp.48 fol; 101-106. 

363 Je. at the level of ‘God’, or the first determination of Absolute 
Existence. 

34 Te. at the level of the Essence in His selfconcealing aspect of 
absolute Oneness. 
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affirm the sole reality of existence, the multiplicity and 
diversity are in their real nature nothing but the modes, the 
particularizations and individuations of the same reality of 
existence, so that there is no real multiplicity and diversity 
there. Moreover, again different from the philosophers, they 
maintain that the multiplicity and diversity in the concrete 
existential entities that we see and behold are in reality His 
Names and Attributes—or rather their concomitants, and 
repercussions of the concomitants—that have descended in 
gradations from the level of their absoluteness to that of 
determination and limitation. As for the philosophers, since 
they maintain the primacy of essence over existence, and 
affirm an absolute simplicity in an individuated Essence, 
their position on the Attributes is confused, and their solu- 
tion as to how multiple effects can proceed from something 
absolutely simple is still subject to contradictions.*© 
Although the metaphysicians agree with the philoso- 


365 The Essence which according to the philosophers is identical 
with existence in God, but other than existence in contin- 
gents, in virtue of their position that it is an individuated 
Essence, is identical with an individuated existence. What the 
philosophers mean by existence, when they say that the 
Essence is identical with existence in God, but other than exis- 
tence in contngents, is merely existence as a concept, not as 
reality, in line with the position of essentialists in general, 
namely that essence is the sole reality rather than existence. 
Among later philosophers, al-Tust has attempted to demon- 
strate how multiple effects can proceed from what is absolute- 
ly ‘One, but al-Ghazali’s argument that what proceeds in such 
a case must also be simple entiues seem sull to hold good 
against its validity —as long, that is, as the matter is viewed 
from an essentialist position. But the matter would be differ- 
ent if viewed from the position of the existentialist metaphysi- 
cians. See ALDurrah al-akhirah, 67-78, 79; Hawashi, 98:20; 
Sharh al-Durrah 127-128:28. 
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phers on the principle that from the One only one effect can 
proceed, they however disagree with the philosophers on 
what that single first effect is. The philosophers say the sin- 
gle first effect from the One which they call the First 
Principle*®® is the First Intelligence (al-‘agi al-awwal), which 
according to them is a concrete existent having no other 
existents in its plane. The metaphysicians, however, since 
they affirm the sole reality of existence, say that the single 
first effect from the One which is the Absolute Existence is 
general existence (al-wujtid al-‘amm) which, as the unfolded 
existence (alwujud al-munbasit), expands as a result of God’s 
selfcontemplation in the first degree of existence to the 
level of the first determination (alta‘ayyun alawwal) 367 Now 
this first effusion of existence, as we know, is not a concrete 
existent, but is a relation of existence in a general way, and 
its expansion over the intelligible, individual essences estab- 
lished in His knowledge. These intelligible existents become 
realized as essences precisely due to the expansion of gener- 
al existence over them.*68 Thus there are other existents in 
this plane, including the First Intelligence. It is clear from 
this that the Sufis make the First Principle of the philoso- 
phers to be the equivalent not of the Essence in its absolute 


406 Te. at the level of ‘God’, the same as the First Principle of the 
theologians. 

*67 There is a resemblance between the general existence (at 
wujud al-‘amm) of the Sufis and the prime matter (al-hayula) of 
the philosophers; only that whereas prime matter is merely 
receptive of form in a passive way, the general existence of the 
Sufis is active agent. As to the notion of emanation inherent in 
the concept of expansion, it must be understood that there is 
no ‘emanation’ as if the effects are separate from the source; 
what is termed as ‘emanation’ is only the act of the Source. 

368 General existence is also identified variously as relative exis- 
tence (wujud idaft), relative light (nur idaft) and the Breath of 
the Merciful (nafas al-rahman). 
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Oneness at the transcendent degree of non-determination 
(2.e. ahadiyyah mutlagah), but the Essence that has descended 
to the degree of self-manifestation at the level of the first 
determination or individuation in the plane of unity in mul- 
tiplicity (i.e. wahidiyyah) °°? The philosophers believe the 
effects of the Essence to be separate entities different from 
the Essence. According to the metaphysicians, however, the 
effects of the Essence, or God as the Absolute Existence, are 
its inherent modes or predispositions (shu’un) and aspects 
(2‘tbarat), or its intellection of the possibles within itself 
which produces the essences of things in the Divine knowl- 
edge. At the level of His essential unity these are undiffer- 
entiated, but become differentiated through the effusion of 
general existence which expands over them and takes place 
at the level of the first determination. The Essence at this lat- 
ter level is according to the metaphysicians’ scheme equiva- 
lent to the First Principle of the philosophers. The multi- 
plicity of the effects of the Essence adumbrated in itself at 
the former level become realized at the latter level in the 
forms of Attributes and fixed essences through the mediacy 
of the first effusion of existence. Thus what first proceeds 
from the Essence is this single effusion. Then through the 
mediacy of the first effusion of existence, which effects the 
rise of Attributes and essences, and through the mediacy 
also of these Attributes and essences concomitant with the 
flow of existence in the second effusion as it goes on expand- 
ing, other modes and aspects arise until finally their effects 
appear as contingent, existential entities, some of which are 
actualized at the level of sense and sensible experience. In 
this way, then, the metaphysicians concur with the theolo- 
gians who believe it possible for multiple effects to proceed 
from the one First Principle,?”? although they affirm with 


369 With the theologians this is the level of God and His 
Attributes, which they consider to be the First Principle. 
370 Le. First Principle in the sense of the level of wahidiyyah in the 
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the philosophers the principle that from what is really One 
there can proceed only one effect.>7! 

The foregoing gist of the positions of the philoso- 
phers, the theologians, and the metaphysicians on their 
understanding of the nature of God’s Oneness and allied 
matters relating to the Divine Attributes and the problem of 
creation clearly reveals that their fundamental difference 
from which other differences followed, revolved around the 
basic question as to whether it is quiddity (essence) or it is 
existence that is primarily real. As a matter of fact, if one 
were to classify Muslim thought as a whole into distinct 
schools in the sense of adherence to certain basic principles 
or agreeing in typical characteristics, then it must either be 
that which affirmed the fundamental reality of essence, or 
that which affirmed the primacy of existence over essence. 
The philosophers and the theologians generally affirmed 
the former, and their perspective on the nature of God’s 
Oneness, the Divine Attributes, the creation and allied mat- 
ters is therefore essentialistic. But the Ash‘ariyyah theolo- 
gians were the closest to the metaphysicians in ontological 
outlook, because thcir position on the matter of essence vei- 
sus existence was somewhat ambivalent. They adhered to the 
position that essence and existence are indistinguishable.>” 
Even though we have shown that the validity of this position 
cannot really be defended?” it is however significant in 
showing that the position of the Ash‘ariyyah as.a whole 
already implied the primacy of existence and the transcendent 
unity of existence (wahdat al-wujud) affirmed by the meta- 
physicians. Moreover, apart from their similarity with the 


metaphvsicians’ scheme. 

371 See Al-Durrah al-Fakhirah, 70/86; 87; 71/88; 89, 90, 91. 
Law ih, pp.1618 (XVII). 

372 See above, pp.298-299; 300. 

' 373 See chapter VI, pp. 232-233; 234 fol. 
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position of the metaphysicians in certain department of 
their metaphysics of atoms and accident, there were similar- 
ities also betweer. the Ash‘anyyah and the metaphysicians in 
their respective statements on the creed and the articles of 
belief and faith, and in the affirmation of God’s exclusive 
efficacy. Because of their preponderance towards essential- 
ism, however, the Ash‘ariyyah had to affirm God’s difference 
from originated things (mukhalafah h al-hawadith). The 
metaphysicians, since they were established in their existen- 
tialism, maintained that God is different from originated 
things in point of determination and individuation, but not 
different from them in point of existence and reality; for the 
reality of extstence can become the principle at once both of 
the One and the Many, without the One becoming the Many 
or the Many becoming the One. Again, the essentialistic 
position of the theologians demanded the affirmation of.the 
doctrine of creation from nothing, denying thereby the 
third metaphysical category between existence and non-exis- 
tence, which is the realm of possibilities, such as the arche- 
typal realities affirmed by the metaphvsicians. But since the 
theologians transferred infinite possibilities to God Himself 
they were in fact approaching the position of the metaphysi- 
cians, only that their essentialism prevented them from 
arriving at the same truth. Furthermore, the problem of 
determinism in human destiny can only find its explanation 
in the nature of the archetypal realities. On the Divine Unity 
the Ash‘ariyyah affirmed of Him real Attributes superadded 
to the Essence both in the mind and externally. Thus, while 
they denied any composition in the Essence, ihey neverthe- 
less denied an absolute simplicity in it, such as affirmed by 
the philosophers. The metaphysicians too affirmed of Him 
real Attributes superadded to the Essence, but nct external- 
ly, nor yet only in the mind. We have already indicated this 
in our explanation on the double nature of the Divine 
Names and Attributes; and have also pointed out that for the 
metaphysicians the Attributes are manifestations of the 
Essence in the external world appearing as separate and 
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concrete existential entities.2’* Moreover, in terms of the 
degrees of the ‘descent’ of the Absolute in analogical grada- 
tions as formulated by the metaphysicians, the Divine Unity 
as understood by the theologians corresponds in the meta- 
physicians scheme to the level of wahzdiyyah in the planes of 
the first and second determinations and individuations, 
where the Absolute as God is already invested with the 
Names and Attributes of divinity. The metaphysicians there- 
fore affirmed a higher, unmanifested and hence unknown 
level of the Divine Unity, in which the Essence is only known 
to itself. 

From this summary statement of the significant simi- 
larities and dissimilarities in the positions of the metaphysi- 
cians and the theologians on the nature of reality and of 
God, the reason why most or all of the Sunnz metaphysicians 
of this school also endorsed the Ash‘ariyyah theology and 
metaphysics should already become clear. For it is because 
the metaphysicians considered the interpretation of the 
Ash‘ariyyah, insofar as it pertains to the ordinary, albeit sophisti- 
cated, level of reason and of sense and sensible experience, to be the 
one that coincided closest with the truth. The metaphysi- 
cians considered that the Ash‘ariyyah interpretation is true 
at this level, which is the level of the generality of mankind, 
where everyone is an essentialist in his perception of truth 
in accordance with the natural disposition of the mind. 


374 Ibid., pp. 251-253; and above, pp. 310-313. 
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EPILOGUE 


Our compendious exposition of the Six Degrees of 
Existence may well serve as a possible interpretation of cer- 
tain difficult passages in the Holy Qur’an pertaining to the 
Creation in Six Days. There it is stated that Allah, the 
Ultimate Reality, “has created the Heavens and the Earth in 
Six Days, and is firmly established on the Throne” (ALA ‘raf 
(7):54; Yunus (10):3); and “has created the Heavens and the 
Earth, and all between them, in Six Days, and is firmly estab- 
lished on the Throne” (AlSajdah (32):4; “without being 
touched by any sense of weariness” (Qaf (50):38). We inter- 
pret this to mean that He has created the entire universe— 
that is, the visible as well as the invisible worlds together with 
all their parts (al-‘@lamin): He declares Himself in the pas- 
sages on creation as the ‘Lord of all the worlds’ (rabb al- 
‘alamin, Fussilat (41) :9)—in Six Stages, since the Divine Day 
in our reckoning would span, we are told, “like a thousand 
years” (ALFHajj (22):47), or of “the measure of fifty thousand 
years” (ALMa ‘ary (70):4). We are also told that for God the 
creative act is “a single act” (amr wahidah) accomplished in 
“the twinkling of an eye” (ka lamhin i al-basar): Al-Qamar 
(54):50). In this we see, from the point of view of human 
cognition, and when we consider the act of creation and the 
crealive process that follows in terms of the ‘descent’ of the 
Ulumate Reality from the degree of pure absoluteness and 
utter concealment to those of manifestation and determina- 
tion in the lower degrees of the ontological levels, that it is 
the human mind that posits (7e. 2‘tzbar) a temporal 
sequence, a distance measureable in terms of time, from the 
highest to the lowest degree; whereas in reality the act of cre- 
ation and the whole creative process involved in the varying 
degrees occurs all at once—“in the twinkling of an eye”. 
Then in that twinkling of an eye His being all the while 
“firmly established on the Throne” means that in spite of His 
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involvement in the creative process He remains always as He 
was, in absolute control, maintaining His absolute Oneness. 
The act of creation and the creative process is repeated 
(Yunus (10):4; ALNaml (27) :64, AL ‘Ankabut (29) :19-20), ina 
new creation (Qaf (50):15; also AlRa‘d (13):5; Ibrahim 
(14):48; Bani Isra71(17):49, 98; ALAnbiya’ (21):104; and Fatir 
(39))216): 

The Six Days may be divided into distinct phases of 
Four Days and Two Days (Fussilat (41):10; and 9;12). In 
these passages we are further informed that He brought into 
being (ja‘ala) rawastya — which commentators usually inter- 
pret to mean ‘mountains’ -— setting them high above the 
Earth. The basic meaning of the word rawésiya, which is a 
plural from the root rasa, conveys the notion of entities that 
are fixed, steadfast, firmly established in a permanent sort of 
way that cannot be moved or transferred to another place. 
The interpretation of it as ‘mountains’ is therefore sound; 
for mountains are characterized by the sort of fixity that is 
described by rawaszya, and they rise high above ground level. 
He also blessed the Earth, and measured in due proportion 
(gaddara) all things therein, giving them their sustenance 
(aqgwataha) “in accordance with the requirements of those 
who ask” (sawa’an li al-sa’ilin). This phase of creation is 
accomplished in Four Days. 

Now the interpretation of commentators of the above 
passages on creation and the creative process is based on the 
apparent meanings conveyed by them, and is explained as 
the creation of the Heavens and the Earth in stages from 
primeaval formless matter to become the physical forms that 
we behold, comprising the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms of nature and the firmaments of the universe 
together with all its parts. From the point of view of human 
cognition, this interpretation is established upon the princi- 
ples of reason and observation supported by the evidence of 
relevant sciences such as physics, astronomy, and geology. 
Without discounting the validity of that interpretation, 
rather in accord with it and from the metaphysical point of 
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view which serves as a framework within which all human sci- 
ences find correspondence and coherence, we maintain that 
it is also possible to interpret the passages on Creation in Six 
Days in conformity with the Six Degrees of Existence. We 
have in fact already alluded to this metaphysical interpreta- 
tion of the passages even at the beginning of this Epilogue; 
and we now continue by suggesting that the expressions ‘the 
Heavens’ (alsamawat) and the ‘the Earth’ (al-ard) men- 
tioned in the passages on creation may not always refer to 
the physical Heavens and Earth, but at certain stages and 
with reference to the causal priority-posteriority relation in 
the creative process uncersitcod within the context of the 
degrees of existence, they refer to their archetypes (al-a‘yan al- 
thabitah). In this sense we may then interpret the rawaszya, 
which are firmly established “high above” the Earth, to mean 
the archetypal realities that are firmly and permanently 
established in fixity such that they cannot be moved or trans- 
ferred from their domain in the interior condition of Being. 

We said at the beginning of our exposition 
(cf.pp.268-278 above) that the Ultimate Reality in His 
Absolute Oneness in the first degree of existence is charac- 
terized by aspects of interiority and exteriority, the iatter 
being His self-revealing aspect referred to in the sacred tra- 
dition as the ‘Hidden Treasure’. This aspect, which is like- 
wise Characterized by interiority and exteriority, and which is 
not yet involved in any determination, is in its exterior 
aspect already pregnant with infinite possibilities of deter- 
mination in various unlimited forms; it is the center and the 
source of creative activity, and the principle of diversity. In 
this aspect of the frst degree of existence the Ultimate 
Reality is the Absolute Existence, and origination of all cre- 
ation, beginning with the first effusion of existence, pertains 
to this aspect wherein His essential perfections (kamalat 
dhatiyyah) and predispositions (shu’un) become manifest to 
His consciousness (cf.pp.289 (II) and 290 above). Creation 
is the existentiating act of the Ultimate Reality; it is also the 
verification of what is at once true (to the creative 
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Command) and real (potentiaily as well as actually). The 
Absolute Existence is then here identical with the Quranic 
‘Truth’ or “True-Real’ (al-haqq). : 

The first effusion of existence is the most holy effusion 
(alfayd al-aqdas), which is a single expansion of existence in 
a general manner (2.e. wwud ‘amm), containing manifesta- 
tions of forms of pairs of opposites of all possible existents in 
the invisible as well as the visible worlds. These are all the 
active, necessary, and divine manifestations as well as all the 
passive, contingent, and creaturely manifestations. This is 
the first of all the manifestations of the reality of Existence 
and is called the first determination (ta ‘ayyun awwal), corre- 
sponding to the second degree of existence. The Ultimate 
Reality, at this level of ontological expression, is no longer to 
be regarded as absolutely One (ahadiyyah mutlagah), but as 
Single (fard) by virtue of having caused to arise within His 
consciousness the potentiality of the ‘other’, Himself being 
Other than the otherness of the ‘other’. This is the stage of 
the Unity of the many (wahidiyyah). 

Then, as a further articulation of ontological expres- 
sion and creative activity the Ultimate Reality, in His aspect 
as the Absolute Existence, causes to arise within His con- 
sciousness the active, necessary, and divine manifestations 
corresponding to the degree of Divinity (ilahzyyah) in which, 
as ‘ God’ (z/ah), He is qualified by Names (e.g. knowing, will- 
ing, powerful, etc.) and Attributes (eg. knowledge, will, 
power, etc.) of divinity. These Names and Attributes are fur- 
ther particularizations of His predispositions and essential 
perfections that have become manifest to Him already in the 
first degree of exsitence. This stage marks His ‘descent’ to 
the second determination (fa‘ayyun thani) corresponding to 
the third degree of existence. This is the stage of the Names 
and Attributes. 

Now the predispositions and essential perfections of 
the Ultimate Reality are manifest to Him as forms of the 
Divine Names and Attributes. These forms are essentially 
‘ideas’ or ‘intelligibles’ in the Divine knowledge. Inherent in 
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each of these forms is an aspect of ‘otherness’, a distinctness 
peculiar to itself and thus also different from Him. They are 
qualified by being permanently established because as 
‘ideas’ in the Divine mind they subsist permanently (baga) 
in the Divine knowledge, unaltered in their nature and 
unmoved from their interior, intelligible condition. By 
virtue of their being distinct from each other and from Him, 
and of their continuance as such in the Divine knowledge, 
they are original realilzes (haga’iq) whose future states are to 
be actualized at the lower degrees of the ontological levels as 
the effusion of existence expands over them. Inherent in 
each reality are potentialities peculiar to each; each has 
received its measure in due pronortion (cf. gaddara), so that 
each has a preparedness (istz‘dad;) to become actualized in 
accordance with its own requirements. His intellection of 
these forms in their aspect of ‘otherness’ from Him, and His 
self-revelation (éajaliz) in them as well as the effusion of His 
existence as it expands over them, brings about their posi- 
tive nature as realities that can be actualized as concrete, 
individual existence in the external world. The realities are 
therefore archetypal in nature and essence and are appro- 
priately called ‘permanent archetypes’ (a‘yan_ thabitah), 
whose ontological level corresponds to the third determina- 
tion (ta‘ayyun thalith) of Absolute Existence in the fourth 
degree of existence (cf.pp. 277-278; 290 (III), above). 

We said (p. 278, above) that the Absolute Existence is 
self-sufficient in His eternal plenitude, needing no ‘other’ 
whatever, but that His Names and Attributes which are 
apparent to Him at the lower degrees of the ontological 
levels have need of their positive realities to be actualized in 
their respective nianifestation-forins (maza@hir) in the invisi- 
ble as well as the visible worlds. Their actualization pertains 
to the consecutive actualization of potentialities inherent in 
every one of them, such that it appears as an unfolding of 
their future states in external existence. This actualization of 
the positive realities is effected by means of the self-revela- 
trons, determinations, individuations of the Absolute 
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Existence in their respective manifestation-forms. Because 
every one of the realities is distinct from the other, and each 
one of them contains all its future states to be actualized in 
sequential order, His self-revelations in them are never 
repeated in the same forms. This further manifestation of 
the Absolute Existence in the lower degrees of the ontologi- 
cal levels takes place by means of another (2.e. the second) 
effusion of His existence called the holy effusion (at/fayd al- 
mugaddas), which brings us to the remaining second phase 
of creation in Two Days. Before coming to that, however, we 
continue our interpretation that His giving to all things their 
“measure of the means of subsistence in due proportion” 
(gaddara aqwataha), and “in accordance with the require- 
ments of those who ask” (sawa’an l at-sa2lin), mean in this 
context to refer to the potentialities inherent in the realities 
of things, each measured in due proportion and in accor- 
dance with the requirements of its nature. His giving them 
their sustenance means ultimately His giving them existence. 
Now since the realities evoke in themselves a preparedness 
(cf. istz‘dad) to be recipients of existence in accordance with 
what is inherent in them, this condition of being in need of 
actualization is then the asking of “those who ask” (alsa 2h). 

The foregoing brief sketch, whose import can be prop- 
erly apprehended only after having fully understood the 
exposition set forth in this book, is our metaphysical inter- 
pretation of the first phase of creation which is accom- 
plished in Four Days. The creative activity of the Ultimate 
Reality arises, according to this interpretation, at the onto- 
logical level of the exierior aspect of His absolute Oneness 
that is variously called ‘the Hidden Treasure’, ‘the Truth’, 
‘the Absolute Existence’, and then proceeds to that of the 
first, second, and third determinations of the Absolute 
Existence. These correspond to the first, second, third, and 
fourth degrees of existence, namely: the degree of Oneness 
(al-ahadiyyah) that characterizes the Absolute Existence; of 
the Divine Unity (al-wahidiyyah); of the Names and 
Attributes (alasma’ wa atsifat); and of the Permanent 
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Archetypes (ala‘yan al-thabitah) in their respective order. 
Each of these degrees is characterized by having aspects of 
interiority and exteriority and causal relations of priority 
and posteriority. Our exposition of these four degrees of 
existence shows that they coincide with the first phase of cre- 
auon in Four Days mentioned in the Holy Qur’an, which 
may indeed also allude to them in reality. If so, then this 
means that this phase of creation occurs in the interior 
world of intelligibles subjective to the Ultimate Reality, 
which from the point of view of human cognition is the 
world of spiritual entities. 

As for the remaining second phase of creation in Two 
Days, we are informed that God, “after having accomplished 
the previous (ze. first phase of) creation, directed His design 
(2.¢. His plan contrived with a definite purpose) to the 
Heaven” (Fussilat (41):11; see the various meanings of istawa 
ila in the Lisan al-‘Arab, XIV p.414, cols. 1&2). The Heaven 
that is meant, we are told, is as smoke (dukhan), meaning 
something partly physical and partly non-physical in nature. 
He then bade the Heaven and the Earth to come together 
willingly or unwillingly; and they both came together in will- 
ing obedience: Then He completed them seven firmaments 
in I'wo Days, and assigned to each heaven its duty and com- 
mand. The lower heaven He adorned with lights and 
secured with guard (4]:11-12). 

Already we see here, in the Two Days mentioned to 
complete the creation of the universe together with all its 
parts, an allusion to the last two degrees of existence: the 
fifth and the sixth degrees, corresponding to the fourth and 
fifth determinations of the Absolute Existence. It may well 
be that at the level of ontelogical articulation in the fifth 
degree of existence (the fourth determination), the Heaven 
and the Earth referred to still symbolize their spiritual or 
intelligential aspect in their evolvement into ever more con- 
crete forms. This is the level of the exterior archetypes (al 
a'yan at-kharijtyyah) . The exterior archetypes receive the holy 
effusion of existence which flows from the exterior aspect of 
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the permanent archetypes. Now the permanent archetypes 
are in fact the realities of things established in the cognitive 
presence of the Ultimate Reality. They are ‘ideal realities’ 
subsisting permanently in God’s mind, and as such they are 
not caused to emerge to a State of exterior manifestation in 
the realm of empirical things. They are in that sense not 
‘existent’ although they possess positive ontological reality. 
In relation to the exterior archetypes they are active deter- 
minants of all possible existents, for they are, after all, the 
articulations of the Divine predispositions; they are the orig- 
inal, positive realities poised in readiness to activate the 
potentialities inherent in them, and to unfold their future 
states in the form of concrete, individual existences in the 
external world. In this respect the corresponding exterior 
archetypes serve as their passive recipients. The contents of 
the holy effusion of existence are these potentialities, whose 
future states are consecutively being actualized in the world 
of empirical things through the mediacy of the exterior 
archetypes as the effusion of existence expands over them. 
The exterior archetypes then are all the passive, contingent, 
and creaturely manifestations of the Absolute Existence. 
Since these archetypes themselves have aspects of interiority 
and exteriority, they become, in relation to the world of 
empirical things, active evolvers of the actualization of their 
contents through their exterior aspect as the effusion of 
existence continues to expand over them to the lowest 
degree of the ontological levels. The ontological level of the 
exterior archetypes is the fourth determination of the 
Absolute Existence which corresponds to the fifth degree of 
existence. The szxth and last degree of existence is the level 
of the fifth determination of the Absolute Existence. [tis the 
manifestation in detail of the preceding degree and is the 
realm of empirical things, the world of sense and sensible 
experience whose nature is characterized by contingency. 
(cf.pp. 279-280, and 290 (III), and 290 (IV) above). 

Now in the passage where God calls upon the Heaven 
and the Earth to come together “willingly or unwillingly” 
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(faw‘an aw karhan) is clear indication showing that the 
Heaven and the Earth have consciousness of obedience and 
disobedience to the Divine command in spite of the reality 
that the command cannot be contradicted. It also indicates 
they possess a power or capacity to respond to the Divine 
word of command, for they answered: “we come in willing 
obedience” (atayna ta7%n) . We understand from this that 
the creative process described occurs at the ontological level 
of the exterior archetypes in the fifth degree of existence. 
One may recall that the exterior archetypes are the recipi- 
ents of all the contingent and creaturely manifestations of 
the Absolute Existence, and that in relation to what is con- 
sequent to them, that is, the world of empirical things in the 
sixth degree of existence, they are active agents of the actu- 
alization of their contents into external existence at the low- 
est degree of the ontological levels. Their saying “we come 
in willing obedience” explicitly suggests their passive nature; 
and the “we come” implicity points to their latent power or 
capacity to activate the actualization of their contents. 
Then God completed their creation as seven firma- 
ments; assigning to each heaven its duty and command, and 
adorning the heaven of our earth (sama’ al-dunya) with lumi- 
nous celestial bodies and securing it with guard. According 
to Our interpretation, it is only at this stage that the words: 
‘heavens’ or ‘firmaments’ (samawal), ‘heaven’ (sama) and 
‘earth’ (ard which in this case is referred to as dunya) refer 
lo the physical universe together with all its parts. The word 
dunya, derived from the root dana, conveys the meaning of 
something being ‘brought near’. The being ‘brought near’, 
according to us, mean ‘brought near’ to the sensible and intet- 
ligible experience and consciousness of man. That which is 
brought near to our sensible and intelligible experience and 
consciousness is the physical universe together with all its 
parts. The entire physical universe is being brought near to 
us in this way by virtue of the reality and truth that it consti- 
tutes God’s signs and symbols (ayat) displayed to our sensible 
and intelligible experience and consciousness in order that 
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we may discern their meanings and purpose. The Holy 
Qur'an declares so in many passages. If we are correct in our 
interpretation, it is the dast of the Two Days that is referred 
to as the completion of the creation into seven firmaments; 
and the entire physical universe is the dast of the seven heav- 
ens. 

It is important to emphasize here, even though we 
have not explicity elaborated upon the matter in the fore- 
going pages of this book, that the creative act of the 
Ultimate Reality in His aspect as God, that is, the act of cre- 
ation: the Divine operation that brings into existence from 
non-existence things ‘other’ than He, is not accomplished 
by means of the operation of His creative power and will 
alone. Indeed, the combined operation of His creative 
power (qudrah) and will (zradah) is certainly instrumental in 
the creative act, but without His word of command to ‘be’, 
and without the giving of His existence to what He has com- 
manded to ‘be’, the thing thus commanded would never be 
able to come into being. The giving of His existence in terms 
of His self-revelations, determinations, particularizations 
and individuations in the guise of the thing is what we have 
elaborated in the present book. It is the effusion of His exis- 
tence and its expansion over the realities of things in accor- 
dance with their respective requirements, and in ambiguous 
gradations involving causal relations of priority and posteri- 
ority in the various degrees of the ontological levels. 
Creation is then (i) the infusing of His existence in the 
forms of the things; (11) His commanding the things to come 
into existence; (ili) His power bringing forth the things into 
external existence; and (iv) His will specifying the things to 
come into external existence at the ume specified. Since He 
reveals Himself in the form of every single one of the things, 
what has come to ‘be’ is His existence actualizing one of its 
modes in the guise of that thing; so that creation involves 
aiso the thing’s capacity or power to respond to His com- 
mand, such as its thingness or otherness, its hearing, and its 
obedience in becoming like as what it is commanded to 
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become—all acting together simultaneously bringing itself 
into external existence. The creative act, we said earlier, is 
one single act accomplished “in the twinkling of an eye”; but 
the act of creation is repeated, so that the created things 
evolve as a process of unfolding their future states in a per- 
petually new creation which undergoes ontological stages. 

Finally to conclude, with respect to the Creation in Six 
Days as interpreted by commentators based on the apparent 
meanings of the relevant passages, their explanation of the 
six stages corresponding to the Six Days coincide only with 
the last degree of existence in our interpretation. This 
means that they have interpreted the words ‘Heavens’ and 
‘Earth’ and ‘what lies between them’ in those passages on 
creation to refer only to the physical universe together with 
all its parts, which in our interpretation is at the ontological 
level of the sixth degree of existence. This is as much as we 
wish to convey here without going into further details. We 
beseech God to forgive us where we slip and err, to grant us 
His succour and guidance in correctly understanding His 
words and His signs and symbols whose ultimate meanings 
He alone knows best. 
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